Minister’s  ‘evil  scum’  tirade  at  MMliskey 


David  Hencke 
and  Sarah  Boaol  ey 


A HOME  Office  minis- 
ter has  accused  the 
unconTicted  Roisin 
McAliskey.  who  is 
being  held  in  Hol- 
loway jail,  of  being  “evil  IRA 
scum”  and  says  he  feels  as 
much  sympathy  for  her  as  he 
would  for  the  Moors  mur- 
derer Myra  Hindley. 

David  Maclean,  who  is  in 
charge  of  criminal  policy, 
wrote  in  outspoken  terms  to  a 
79-year-old  constituent  about 
the  plight  of  Ms  McAliskey. 
who  is  pregnant  and  feeing 
extradition  to  Germany  on 
charges  over  the  bombing  of 
Osnabruck  barracks. 

The  Prison  Service  ruled 
yesterday  that  she  will  not  be 
separated  from  her  baby, 
which  is  due  in  May. 

In  reply  bo  a letter  protest- 
ing about  her  treatment,  the 


minister  says:  “When  the  day 
comes  that  the  evil  scum  of 
the  IRA  are  no  longer  mur- 
dering the  innocent,  and  our 
children  are  no  Longer  tor- 
tured by  the  Hindleys  of  this 
world,  then  I am  certain  that 
when  I no  longer  need  all  my 
compassion  for  the  innocent  I 
shall  be  able  to  spare  some  for 
the  perpetrators.” 

Mr  Maclean,  who  is  in 
charge  of  criminal  policy, 
recently  said  most  London 
beggars  were  “aggressive 
Scots",  says  he  pleads  guilty 
to  having  no  compassion  for 
criminals. 

In  his  letter  to  Judith  Nay- 
lor be  attacks  the  pensioner 
for  raising  Ms  McAliskey*s 
I plight  by  comparing  her  fete 
with  the  23-year-old  soldier 
Stephen  Restorick,  who  was 
shot  dead  by  the  IRA  last 
month. 

“He  was  just  a young  Brit- 
ish soldier  doing  his  duty,  try- 
ing to  protect  the  public  and 
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Roisin  McAliskey,  whose  plight  David  Maclean  compares  with  that  of  Stephen  Restorick 


save  lives  in  Northern  Ire-  about  Stephen  Restorick? 
land.  You  are  worried  flat  the  “Yon  are  campaigning  for 
IRA  prisoner  will  be  denied  her  to  breast-feed  her  baby 
some  fundamental  human  who  is  campaigning  for  the 
rights  when  giving  birth.  Stephen  Restoricks  of  this 


again?  No  doubt  over  the  next 
few  months  we  will  all  be- 
come famfUar  with  the  name 
of  this  IRA  prisoner  as  cam- 
paign groups  up  and  down  the 


Where  were  the  lobby  groups  world  who  will  never  bounce  country  defend  her  rights.” 
and  prison  reformers  worried  a baby  on  their  knee  ever  “Stephen  Restorick*s  name 


, . . will  soon  be  'forgotten, 
along  wife  all  the  other  vie-. 
tiirw  of  crime,  wwteas  people 
like  me  (but  more  impor- 
tantly the  vast  majority  of  or- 
dinary people  in  this  country) 
think  more  about  Hie -good 


people  in  society  raHur  than 
.the evil."  ! Z ■ ...  ...  - ' 

Mrs.  Naylor,  a constituent 
of  the  minister  .in  Appleby, 
Cumbria,  said -last  night  “I 
don’t  think' Mr  Maclean 
should  oantume  .to  stay  in 
office.  Whatever  the  woman 
hqg  don#  or  not  done  .she  does 
hot  deserve  to.be  treated  like 
that.  I have  been  so  ashamed 
that  I have  Written  to  Hie 
Irish  ambassador  about  her 
treatment  I also  wrote  to. 
Lord  Whitela  w,  who  was 
much  more  sympathetic  than 
Mr  Maclean  but  said  he  could 
not  do  anything  about  it” 

Ms  McAIiskejr*s  security 
rating  was  receuOy  dropped 
from  the  maximum  to  stan- 
dard category  A.  . 

She.  is  to  be moved  to  a 
mother  and  baby  .unit  at 
Holloway  prison,  where  she 
will  mix!  freely  with  other 
prisoners  and  their  children, 
after  the  birth,  due  in  two 
months' tima  •' 


< The  followed  Ms 

McAliskey’s  Interview  yester- 
day by  a panel  of  health  care 
and  social  work  prof  ess  ion- 
! als, " together  with  prison 
Officers. 

Her  case  has  grown  into  a 
cause  celebre,  with  protests 
in  London,  Ireland  and  the 
United  States. 

Mrs  Naylor,  a Bbuddist 
who  lives  in  a small  cottage  in 
the  Pennines,  is  no  supporter . 
of -the  IRA  and  knows  both 
Protestants  and  Catholics  In 
Northern  Ireland,  hut  she  has 
written  to  newspapers.  In- 
cluding the  Guardian,  on  the 
treatment  of  prisoners. 

The  outspoken  minister  ap- 
pears oblivious  to  the  feet 
that  Ms  McAliskey  is  on 
remand  and  has  not  been  con- 
victed of  any  offence  and  that 
the  comments  could  be  seen 
as  prejudicial  to  a fair  trial. 

. Mr  Maclean  said  last  night 
that  he  had  ho  mare  comment 
to  make. 


ives 


‘I  saw  an  Arab 
soldier 
running 
towards  us 
and  firing  his 
rifle.  Many  of 
the  girls  fell  to 
the  ground 
and  there  was 
a lot  of  blood’ 

— Karen  Ivri,  1 3 


LADY  Thatcher  has  dealt 
John  Major’s  election 

nampalgn  annthpr  sig- 
nificant hlcrw  by  privately  ad- 
rnftttng  that  Tony  Blair  will 
“not  let  Britain  down”  If  he 
comes  to  power  in  go  days’ 
timo  ... 

Although  the  former  prime 
minister’s  private  office  pro- 
tested that  she  win  be  work- 
ing for  a fifth. Tory  victory,  it 
did  not  deny  the  accuracy  of 
the  remark,  used  unattrfbuta- 
bly  in  an  article  last  weekend 
by  Peter  Stothard,  editor  of 
the  Times.. 

fo  his  article,  Mr  Stothard 
wrote  of  a conversation  with 
“a  very  senior  Conservative 
for  whom  “Tony  Hair  is  a 
man  who  wont , . .let . . . Brit- 
ain ...  down’.  Every  (me  of 
these  words  falls  singly  with 
a thud  and  repeats  like  whis- 
pered thunder.” 

Mr  Stothard  himself  offered 
a ritual  "no  comment”  after 
Tribune,  the  leftwing  weekly. 


reported  yesterday  that  Lady 
Thatcher  was  the  Conserva- 
tive quoted. 

A spokeswoman  for  Lady 
Thatcher  “There's  no 

Question  of  her  wanting  any- 
thing other,  than  a Tory  vic- 
tory. Hie  is  is  a Conservative 
and:  wants  the  Conservatives 
towin."  J 

The  feflore  to  reparfiaie'tfce 
Tribune  report  contrasts  with 
a strongly  worded  denial  from 
her  office  an  Wednesday  over 
a Dally  Express  claim  that 
Lady  Thatcher  is  actively 
helping  the  Defence  Secre- 
tary, Michael  Portillo,  in  his 
campaign  for  the  Tory  leader- 
ship. 

Most  Tory  MPs  are  now 
resigned  to  defeat  in  the 
election. 

Mr  Major  yesterday  ruled 
out  clarifying  the  election 
timetable  — all  but  certainly 
leading  to  a May  1 poll  — 
after  the  morning  cabinet 
meeting.  He  also  said  he 
would  not  use  this  weekend’s 
spring  Tory  council  In  Bath 
to  name  a date.  The  Leader 
tarn  to  page  3,  column  4 


Israeli  schoolgirls  in  the  town  of  Belt  Shemesh.  grieve  for  their  friends  who  were  shot  dead  by  a Jordanian  soldier  yesterday  photoqraph:  vow  uaemsi 

Massacre  of  the  schoolgirls 


Sftyam  Bhatia  In  Jerusalem 


SEVEN  Israeli 

schoolgirls  were 
shot  dead  yesterday 
and  six  wounded, 
one  critically,  when 
a Jordanian  army  driver  fired 
on  them  at  close  range  during 
a school  outing  to  the  Jorda- 
nian border  region. 

The  attack  came  as  tension 
mounted  in  the  region  over 
the  Israeli  government’s  deci- 
sion to  go  ahead  next  week 
with  plans  to  extend  Jewish 
settlements  in  East  Jerusalem 
and  to  close  Palestinian 
offices. 

The  United  States  tried  to 
portray  the  killing  as  an  iso- 
lated act  of  murder,  but  Israe- 
lis and  Palestinians  blamed 
the  political  crisis. 

The  Palestinian  minister 
Hanan  Ashrawt  said  Israeli 


settlement  policy  had  created 
“an  atmosphere  of  hostility 
and  distrust  which  is  condu- 
cive to  violence”. 

The  soldier,  identified  as 
Ahmed  Moussa,  aged  26, 
sprayed  the  girls,  aged  13  and 
14,  with  automatic  gunfire 
from  an  M16  rifle  snatched 
from  another  soldier  as  they 
sat  in  an  army  vehicle  before 
he  was  overpowered  by  other 
Jordanian  soldiers. 

He  then  climbed  out  of  the 
Jeep,  chased  the  terrified  stu- 
dents while  shooting, 
changed  clips  in  his  gun  and 
fired  more  shots  before  he 
was  overpowered  by  Jorda- 
nian soldiers. 

“All  the  girls  screamed  and 
cried  and  ran  beneath  bushes 
to  hide.  Many  were  hurt  and 
bloody.  I was  hit  in  toe  leg," 

said  Hila  Ivri,  aged  14,  at  a hos- 
pital in  northern  Israel.  Her 
sister  was  shot  In  the  stomach. 


*‘I  heard  shots,"’  said 
Oranit,  one  of  the  wounded 
girls.  “I  turned  around  and 
saw  a soldier  put  in  a maga- 
zine clip  and  fire.  We  ran 
down  toe  hill  and  took  cover. 
He  fired  at  my  hand.” 

A witness,  Raz  Hess,  said 
that  at  one  point  toe  soldier- 
fired  from  close  range  and 
aimed  at  toe  head  of  one  of 
the  girls.  He  said  Jordanian 
soldiers  stood  by  as  the  gun- 
man fired  and  “did  nothing 
until  he  finished  shooting”. 

“We  were  standing  with 
our  backs  to  the  Jordanian 
soldiers.”  said  Karen  Ivri, 
aged  13,  who  was  shot  In  the 
abdomen.  “Suddenly,  as  1 
turned  around,  I saw  an  Arab 
soldier  running  towards  us 
mid  firing  from  his  rifle.’ 
Many  of  toe  girls  fell  to  the 
ground  and  there  was  a lot  of 
blood.  There  were  many 
shouts  aod  cries;  the  rest  of 


the  girls  ran  towards  the  open 
Adds." 

Forty-four  girls  from  the 
Ferst  school  in  Belt  Shemesh. 
12  miles  south-west  of  Jerusa- 1 
lem,  were  on  an  annual 
school  outing  with  their 
teachers  to  toe  “island  of 
peace”  on  the  Jordan  river. 

Last  night  King  Hussein  of 
Jordan  cut  short  a visit  to 
Spain  and  returned  to 
Amman  to  take  personal 
charge  of  toe  investigation. 
He  said  it  was  as  if  his  own 
home  and  his  own  children 
had  been  attacked. 

Some  Israelis  have  blamed 
King  Hussein  for’  the  poi- 
soned political  atmosphere 
leading  up  to  yesterday’s 
tragedy. 

Earlier  this  week  he 
accused  Binyamin  Netan- 
yahu, the  Israeli  prime  minis- 
ter, of  derailing  the  Middle 
East  peace  process  with  his 


hardline  policies. 

“Perhaps  toe  conclusion  is 
that  toe  king  must  hold  his 
tongue  so  that  a soldier  does 
not  take  his  words  to  mean 
more  than  he  intended,”  the 
Israeli  education  minister, 
Zevulum  Hammer,  told  Is- 
raeli Army  Radio. 

Rafl  Benight!,  one  of  the 
teachers  on  the  school  outing, 
accused  the  the  Jordanian 
soldiers  of  not  reacting 
quickly  enough. 

"The  soldiers  didn’t  do  any- 
thing to  stop  toe  murderer,” 
he  said.  ’They  didn’t  even 
allow  us  to  evacuate  the 
wounded,  they  were  only 
shouting,  Tie’s  a majnoon , 
he’s  a majnoon  [he’s  crazy, 
he’s  crazy]’." 

General  Yitzhak  Morde- 
chai  Israel's  defence  minis- 
ter, wbo  arrived  at  the  scene 
accompanied  by  Jordan’s 
Crown  Prince  Hasan,  also 
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complained  of  the  delay.  - ■ 

Israeli  rescue  teams  told  Mr 
Mordechai  that  40  precious 
minutes  were  wasted  because 
the  Jordanian  soldiers 
refused  to  allow  Israeli  ambu- 
lances into  the  area. 

Abraham  Ben  Hammo.  one 
of  the  first  nmhnianw  drivers 
to  arrive  on  toe  scene,  said  he 
had  to  beg  the  soldiers  to 
allow  him.  to  evacuate  the 
wounded. 

“A  long  time  passed  before 
they  allowed  me  to  take  one 
dead  and  one  wounded  girl 

back  to  the  hospital,"  he.sald. 

Five  girls  were'  taken  to  ’a 
Jordanian  hospital  where 
they  died  of  their  wounds. 
The  Israelis  say  the  Jordani- 
ans took  at  least  20  minutes  to 
transport  the  girls  by  bus  to 
the  Shuneh  hospital,  steadies 
away. 
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Arthritis 
Respects  Nobody. 


My  body,  YOUr  body, 
John’s  body 

John  is  one  of  over  1 1 million  men,  women  and  children 
- in  Britain  today  who  know  just  bow  painful  arthritis  and 
. . rheumatism  can  he. 

The  Arthritis  and  Rheumatism  Council  is  the  only  major 
UK  charity  financing  medical  research  into  all  aspects  Of 
. arthritis  and  rheumatic  disease  in  Britain  today. 

’We  rely  cm  donations  oo  fond  our  many  research 
projects.  Can  you  help  us  today? 


— B»«tsle=. ... 

I enclose;  LU  Q«7  UW  i°Ypftof£T~  | 

Pk* c^anlnlwnuw^Pack  jaymM 

To:  The  Arthrids  & Arthritis  & 

Rheumatism  Council,  vf’V  Rheumatism  : 

FREEPOST,  Chesterfield,  Couricil  fbr. 

Derbyshire  S41  7BR.  . . Reprehending  the  cure 


YOUNG  OR  OLD  - THE  PAIN  S THE  SAME 
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Sketch 


Rt  Hon  turncoat 
in  pallid  form 


Simon  Hoggart 


SIR  George  Gard iner.  the 
latest  defector  from  the 
Tory  Party,  walked  into 
the  Chamber  at  the  very'  wo- 
men! that  Peter  Oppenheim 
was  trying  to  explain  that 
Tories  were  united  on  a single 
European  currency.  There 
were  happy,  ironical  cheers 
from  the  Labour  Party. 

Sir  George's  weird  pallor 
was  even  more  marked  than 
usual  He  has  come  to  resem- 
ble one  of  those  albino  frogs 
whose  unearthly  colour  was 
attributed  this  week  to  global 

tv-arming.  (Though  even  if 
global  warming  does  exist,  it 
shouldn't  affect  people  who 
Live  below  the  earth's  crust.) 

He  was  cheerily  welcomed 
by  the  Chancellor  "I  remem- 
ber when  he  was  a passionate 
member  of  the  European 
Movement  He  seems  to  have 
moved  away  from  my  views, 
but  I al  ways  hope  that  he  may 
return."  Even  Mr  Clarke's  sar- 
casm is  full  of  bonhomie. 

Bu  t everyone  was  at  ease.  If 
the  Prime  Minister  had  been 
anv  more  relaxed  he  would 
have  fallen  asleep.  We  are  see- 
ing so  many  events,  probably 
for  the  last  time.  The  next 
Treasury  Quest  ions  will  al- 
most certainly  feature  a new 
Chancellor.  Mike  Fab ri cant, 
the  most  junior  aide  to  the 
most  junior  Treasury  minis- 
ter. will  never  again  sit 
proudly  behind  the  Govern- 
ment front  bench,  his  fingers 
having  been  painfully  prised 
from  the  precipice  of  power. 

Mr  Blair  rose  briefly  and 
asked  the  House  to  recall  the 
victims  of  Dunblane.  “We 
remember  the  little  ones,  we 
grieve  with  their  parents  and 
their  friends . . . our  thoughts 
and  prayers  are  with  them." 

Mr  Major  said  that  Mr  Blair 
spoke  for  everyone  in  the 
House  and  beyond.  They  had 
both  visited  the  schooL  “Nei- 
ther of  us  will  ever  forget  the 
scenes  we  saw  there.*' 

Did  Mr  Blair  mean  what  he 
said?  Of  course  he  did,  every 
word.  But  politicians  are  not 


like  us.  They  see  everything 
two  ways,  like  a fly  with  eyes 
pointing  in  opposite  direc- 
tions. Yes,  he  was  sincere;  yes, 
he  must  also  have  been 
pleased  that  it  was  him  who 
appeared  to  be  speaking  for 
the  country,  and  Mr  Major 

who  was  obliged  to  echo  h im 
later.  This  isn't  hypocrisy",  if 
you  can't  judge  a situation  as 
finely  as  this,  you  shouldn't  be 
In  politics. 

(Odd,  though,  that  neither 
thought  to  mention  yester- 
day’s dead  Israeli  schoolgirls. 
Not  very  many  crucial  swing 
votes  in  Naharayim,  perhaps, 
or  am  I being  too  cynical?) 

Then  Sir  George  was  called. 
“Speak  for  England,  George!” 
yelled  the  Labour  yobboes.  He 
complained  about  the  amount 
taxpayers  spent  to  fund  the 
European  Movement.  Mr 
Major  replied:  “I  cannot  give  a 
figure  to  my . . .”  (he  was  going 
to  call  the  turncoat  his  hon- 
ourable friend)  “. . . to  the  hon- 
ourable member:'  Half-asleep 
he  may  have  been,  but  he  man- 
aged to  catch  that  just  in  time. 

By  the  way.  I see  that  Lon- 
don cabbies  are  to  be  paid  to 
plug  mobile  phones  to  their 
passengers,  by  casually  drop- 
ping the  subject  into  the  con- 
versation. Since  most  cabbies 
only  want  to  talk  about  the 
evil  of  minicabs,  this  will 
make  a change.  If  you  get  a 
driver  plugging  telephones, 
shut  him  up  by  saying:  "l 
could  use  a mobe,  so  I could 
call  up  a minicab  instead  of 
spending  hours  trying  to  hail 
one  of  you  lot  In  the  street  and 
getting  'King’s  Cross,  nab,  out 
of  my  way,  mate’." 

But,  of  course,  a similar 
scheme  has  arguably  operated 
in  the  House  for  years.  Only 
this  week  during  PM*s  Ques- 
tions, John  Greenway 
dropped  in  a reference  to  the 
insurance  industry  — which 
pays  him  tens  of  thousands  of 
pounds  a year. 

And — I have  not  made  this 
up —somebody  once  tried  to 
sponsor  this  column.  Noting 
my  obsession  with  oHy 
greasers,  a malt  whisky  dis- 
tillery wanted  to  pay  money  to 
offer  a weekly  award  to  "The 
Old  Smoothie”,  which  was  the 
slogan  for  their  beverage.  So 
this  column  would  have  been 
headed  "The  McSheepshag- 
gerts  Sketch,”  like  the 
Littlewood's  Cup  Final  and 
Cadbury's  Coronation  Street. 

I refused.  This  is  one  national 
treasure  which  will  never  be 
sold  off 
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An  act  of  theatre 
without  the  plot 


Michael  Billington 


Attempts  On  Her  Life 

Royal  Court  Theatre  Upstairs 

AT  one  point  in  Martin 
Crimp’s  Attempts  On 
Her  Life  there  is  a par- 
ody of  a solemn  Late  Review- 
type  arts  programme. 
Theatre,  announces  one 
speaker,  has  died.  Gone  are 
“the  outmoded  conventions  of 
dialogue  and  so-called  charac- 
ters lumbering  towards  em- 
barrass ing  denoue  meats" . 

It  sounds  like  Crimp's  own 
pre-emptive  strike  against 
critics.  For  his  mould-break- 
ing play — described  as  17  sce- 
narios for  the  theatre  — Itself 
has  no  plot,  characters  or  rec- 
ognisable dialogue. 

Instead  it  offers  multiple 
perspectives  in  sLiced-up 
prose  on  the  death  of  a con- 
stantly shifting  figure  called 
Anne.  While  I don't  buy  the 
thesis  that  conventional  dra- 
matic forms  are  dead,  the 
piece  has  a kaleidoscopic  vig- 
our that  certainly  held  my 
attention. 

The  nearest  parallel  to 
Crimp's  piece  is  Time  and  the 
Room,  by  German  dramatist 
Botho  Strauss.  That  too,  has  a 
heroine  who  constantly  shifts 
her  identity  and  expresses  a 
despair  at  the  emptiness  of 
modern  consumerist  exis- 
tence. But  Strauss's  play  at 
least  has  living  characters, 
whereas  Crimp's  is  the  theat- 
rical equivalent  of  a Ror- 
schach test. 

What  one  can  say  for  sure  Is 
that  each  scenario  focuses  on 
the  mysterious  Anne,  whom 
we  first  hear  about  through  a 
series  of  messages  left  on  her 
answering  machine.  Each  of 
the  subsequent  scenes  seems 
to  focus  on  a different  figure. 
Was  the  late  Anne  an  urban 


terrorist  who  believed  world 
leaders  had  destroyed  every- 
thing in  the  name  of  laissez- 
faire  capitalism?  Or  was  she 
perhaps  a tourist  hostess, 
heavily  into  porn,  who  com- 
mitted suicide?  Or  was  she  an 
artist  who  turned  her  various 
attempts  at  death  into  a gal- 
lery exhibit? 

My  own  deduction  is  that 
Anne  fulfils  the  same  function 
as  the  woman  on  the  mortu- 
ary slab  in  Priestley's  An  In- 
spector Calls:  she  is  basically 
a vehicle  for  the  writer's 
moral  rejection  of  a selfish, 
materialist  civilisation  based 
on  consumer-fetishism. 

Indeed  at  one  point  she  liter- 
ally becomes  a vehicle  in  the 
shape  of  a car  called  the 
“Anny”  which  has  every  mod- 
em device,  and  which,  in  the 
salesman's  language,  has  "no 
room  for  gypsies,  Arabs, 

Jews,  Turks,  Kurds,  blacks  or 
any  of  that  human  scum". 

Crimp's  play  is  not  easy. 

But  it  is  driven  by  a radical 
contempt  for  the  new  global 
capitalism  and  its  attempt  to 
tu  m us  all  into  peripatetic  de- 
personalised consumers. 

Even  if  its  target  is  impossi- 
bly large,  it  is  fuelled  by  genu- 
ine passion  and  is  given  a 
visually  impressive  produc- 
tion by  Tim  Albery  that  uses 
the  full  depth  of  the  Theatre 
Upstairs  stage. 

Albery,  his  designer  Gideon 
Davey  and  a multi-cultural 
cast  of  eight  vividly  conjure 
up  a world  of  aeroplanes,  TV 
studios  and  public  platforms 
all  intended  to  evoke  the  hec- 
tic sameness  of  the  global  vil- 
lage we  currently  inhabit. 

Crimp  may  have  dispensed 
with  plot  aud  characters.  But 
he  has  proved  that  the  act  of 
theatre  can  still  survive  If  It  is 
propelled  by  moral  fervour. 

Thtsreolew  appeared  in 
some  editions  yesterday 


Europe  deaf  to  Berisha  plea 


John  Palmer  in  Broach, 
Joanna  Robertson  and 
Helena  Smith  In  Tirana, 
and  agencies 


ALBANIA'S  belea- 
guered president. 

Sail  Berisha.  made 
a desperate  appeal 
for  European  mili- 
tary intervention  to  restore 
order  in  bis  anarchic 
country,  but  Western  capitals 
showed  little  readiness  to  get 
involved  and  Nato  warships 
arrived  only  to  rescue  foreign 
nationals. 

Hundreds  of  convicts  es- 
caped as  guards  deserted 
their  posts  at  the  main  prison 
in  the  capital,  Tirana,  and 
armed  gangs  roamed  the 
streets  shooting  into  the  air 
and  ransacking  food 
warehouses. 

Tirana's  airport  was  seized 
by  rebels,  forcing  frightened 


foreigners  to  seek  evacuation 
by  sea. 

The  British  embassy  in 
Tirana  organised  a convoy  to 
the  Adriatic  port  of  Durres 
carrying  120  foreign  citizens: 
6S  Britons,  11  from  the  Com- 
monwealth, three  Irish  na- 
tionals and  52  others.  They 
were  due  to  embark  on  two 
Italian  warships  yesterday 
evening. 

Italian  helicopters  ferried 
400  Italians  and  other  foreign 
nationals  to  the  battleships. 
United  States  forces  in  the 
Adriatic  were  poised  to  evac- 
uate American  citizens.  US 
helicopters  landed  in  Tirana 
to  evacuate  American  expa- 
triates in  an  operation  the 
state  department  said  could 
Last  for  hours  or  even  days. 

The  rioting,  which  followed 
the  collapse  of  fraudulent  pyr- 
amid saving  schemes  in  Janu- 
ary, has  spread  across  most  of 
the  country.  The  police  and 


^GREECE ; 
JG)*Saianda 

40  macs  ; 


army  have  melted  away  as 
mobs  have  broken  into  their 
barracks  and  seized  weapons. 
Mr  Berisha's  government 
seems  to  have  lost  its  grip  on 
Tirana  and  the  north,  which 
It  iwM  until  yesterday. 


The  president  summoned 
supporters  and  opposition 
politicians- and  persuaded 
them  to  sign  a joint  appeal  for 
Intervention  from  the  West- 
ern European  Union,  the 
European  members  of  Nato. 

A WEU  spokesman  in  Brus- 
sels said:  'Hie  Albanian  par- 
ties are  asking  for  us  to  mobi- 
lise and  deploy  a buffer  force 
to  separate  the  different  fac- 
tions." The  WEU,  the  ElTs 
fledgling  defence  arm,  does 
not  have  a permanent  stand- 
ing military  force  designed  to 
respond  to  security  crises. 

In  Berlin.  Klaus  Kinkel,  the 
German  foreign  minister,  told 
a meeting  of  British  and  Ger- 
man officials:  “The  chaos  in 
Albania  can  no  longer  be 
halted.” 

An  EU  official  said  last 
night:  “If  we  go  into  Albania, 
who  are  we  meant  to  shoot?” 

The  United  Nations  Secu- 
rity Council  was  considering 


a request  yesterday  from  Mr 
Berisha  to  consider  the  crisis. 

In  Tirana,  Mr  Berisha  met 
the  government  and  party  po- 
litical leaders.  Skender  GJinu- 
shi,  leader  of  the  opposition 
Social  Democrats,  claimed 
the  president  had  admitted  he 
no  longer  had  control  of  the 
army  or  police. 

"The  president  is  respon- 
sible, totally.  He  is  the  com- 
mander-in-chief and  he  has 
no  soldiers  and  nobody  to 
give  orders  to,"  Mr  GJlnushl 

said. 

He  added  that  Mr  Berisha 
had  shown  no  willingness  to 
comply  with  the  rebels’  de- 
mands for  him  to  step  down. 
Many  Investors  blame  him 
for  failing  to  safeguard  their 
savings  In  the  collapsed  pyra- 
mid schemes  and  even  profit- 
ing from  them. 

Among  the  600  prisoners 
who  fled  Tirana's  central 
prison  were  two  senior  lead- 


ers of  the  opposition  Social- 
ists, the  former  president.  Ra- 
miz Alla,  and  the  former 
prime  minister.  Fates  Nano, 
according  to  a guard. 

At  least  12  people  were 
killed  and  50  injured  as  trou- 
ble spread  across.  Insurgents 
emptied  armories  in  Shkoder, 
northern  Albania's  biggest 
town,  in  a night  of  mayhem  in 
which  four  people  were  killed 
and  at  least  20  wounded,  hos- 
pital officials  said. 

In  the  south,  border  guards 
abandoned  a customs  post  on 
the  Greek  border  at  Kapsh- 
tkre.  leaving  It  to  the  rebels. 

Trouble  was  reported  In 
Korea  in  the  east  and,  for  the 
first  time.  In  Durres  on  the 
coast  Three  people  died  In  El- 
basan.  two  each  In  Korea  and 
Cerrik,  and  one  InPuka. 


Britain  bar*  MbmOmt  r*M, 
psgt  C;  To  And  our  country , 
W* 
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After  a tortuous  series  of  manoeuvres,  BMP  Weare  enters  Portland  harbour  yesterday.  The  local  council  has  criticised  the  decision  to  site  the  ship  there 

Locals  take  fright  at  berth  of  prison  monster 


Kama!  Ahmed 


IT  CAME,  U stopped.  It 
went  forwards,  it  went 
backwards.  It  turned 
around.  It  went  forwards 
again. 

In  a laborious  and  some- 
times farcical  operation,  Brit- 
ain's first  .prison  ship  since 
the  reign  of  Queen  Victoria 
arrived  at  its  new  home  in 
Portland,  Dorset  yesterday  to 
resignation  and  anger  from 
the  local  population. 

“It's  monstrous,"  said  Pam 
Warley,  one  of  a small  knot  of 
Portlanders  who  came  to  see 
just  how  ugly  the  130  metre 
vessel  is. 

They  were  not  disap- 
pointed. Five  floors  of  grey 
steel,  the  prison  block  itself; 


are  topped  by  a quadrant  with 
four  metre  high  fences 
crowned  by  wire  — the  exer- 
cise yard. 

The  only  splash  of  colour 
was  a man  in  orange  overalls 
gesticulating  to  the  tug  cap- 
tains as  they  pushed  and 
pulled  the  ship  In  a ponder- 
ous sea-going  ballet 

Yesterday  there  were  fresh 
question  marks  over  the  pro- 
ject after  the  local  council 
published  a 10-polnt  report 
criticising  the  Government's 
decision  to  site  the  ship  in 
Portland  harbour,  already 
scarred  by  disused  naval  in- 
stallations and  a rusting  oil 
rig. 

The  report  which  says  that 
the  future  for  the  area  lies  in 
tourism,  not  criminals,  will 
be  considered  at  a planning 


appeal  next  Thursday.  The 
prison  ship,  reebristened 
HMP  Weare,  was  first  spotted 
on  the  horizon  at  8.30am,  an 
hour  after  a grey  and  chilly 
dawn  had  given  way  to  a grey 
and.  chilly  day.  About  50  lo- 


*We  want  to  be 
thought  of  as  a 
holiday  resort,  not 
world’s  jail  capital’ 


cals  strained  their  eyes  and 
their  binoculars  as  the  ship 
made  its  slow  progress  to  the 
dock. 

Piggybacked  on  the  top  of  a 
rusting  barge,  named  Giant  4, 


the  ship  approached  one  of 
the  three  harbour  entrances 
before  backing  up,  turning 
around  and  heading  for  an- 
other. By  the  time  the  tugs 
had  inched  the  ship  into  the 
harbour,  it  was  three  hours 
behind  Its  proposed  10am 
arrival  time. 

Some  locals  admitted  that 
the  ship  might  bring  employ- 
ment to  the  area,  which  has 
been  hit  by  closure  of  the 
naval  base  in  1995. 

Last  week  saw  the  last  ferry 
service  from  the  harbour  to 
the  Channel  Islands.  It  now 
runs  from  Poole,  30  miles  up 
the  coast. 

But  most  believed  the  im- 
pact of  the  prison  ship  would 
be  negative.  “It  won't  bring 
any  new  jobs  for  local 
people,”  said  Robin  Pearson, 


owner  of  the  Tea  Cosy  cafe  In 
the  village  of  FortuneswelL 

“We  already  have  fer  too 
many  prison  officers  working 
on  the  island  and  most  of 
them  come  from  miles  away." 

Portland  employs  numer- 
ous prison  officers,  who  gov- 
ern the  500  inmates  of  Verne 
Prison  and  the  600  inmates  of 
the  Portland  Young  Offenders 
Institution,  the  largest  in 
Europe. 

"We  want  Portland  to  be 
thought  of  as  a holiday 
resort.”  said  Brian  Kills,  the 
mayor.  “We  don't  want  to  be 
known  as  the  prison  capital  of 
the  world.” 

Although  the  ship  itself 
does  not  require  planning 
permission,  the  Prison  Ser- 
vice wants  to  build  onshore 
storage  facilities  because  of 


the  cramped  conditions  an 
board.  The  council  has  ob- 
jected and  the  matter  will  be 
heard  at  next  week's  appeal. 

"If  we  could  not  get  permis- 
sion for  storage  facilities  then 
we  would  have  to  rethink  our 
options,”  a Prison  Service 
spokesman  said. 

The  local  Conservative  MP, 
Ian  Bruce,  who  supports  the 
floating  prison,  suggested  yes- 
terday that  another  home, 
possibly  Plymouth,  could  be 
found  before  the  Prison  Ser- 
vice finally  commissions  the 
ship  in  the  next  few  weeks. 

The  Prison  Service  plans  to 
incarcerate  480  Category  C 
prisoners  on  the  ship,  which 
looks  like  a floating  power 
station  and  cost  £4  million  to 
buy  from  the  New  York  De- 
partment of  Correction. 


Five-deck  hierarchy  in  a boilerhouse  atmosphere 


John  Carvel  on  life  for  convicts 
aboard  the  vessel  when  it  was 
moored  by  New  York’s  pier  13 


DURING  my  short  time 
on  the  prison  ship  Reso- 
lution in  the  company 
of  384  American  addicts 
awaiting  trial  on  a variety  of 
more  or  less  violent  drug- 
related  offences,  conditions 
were  strange  but  cashier  than 
in  the  standard  British  JaiL 
Inmates  wbo  could  handle 
the  intensive  group  therapy 
they  were  given  to  tackle 
their  habits  were  rewarded 
with  respectful  treatment,  a 
clean  environment  and  up  to 
two  hours  a day  In  the  on- 
board law  library,  where  they 


could  get  legal  advice  to  pre- 
pare their  defence. 

The  ship  had  moved  In  1989 
to  a permanent  berth  at  pier 
36  on  New  York’s  East  River. 
After  service  with  the  Bibby 
line  — and  a spell  providing 
dormitory  accommodation  in 
Port  Stanley  for  the  veterans 
of  Tumbledown  and  Goose 
Green  at  the  end  of  the  Falk- 
lands  war  — it  was  acquired 
by  the  New  York  City  Depart- 
ment of  Corrections  to  handle 
an  acute  shortage  of  prison 
places. 

This  shortage  was  the  inev- 


itable result  or  a three-strikes- 
ahd-you' re-out  sentencing 
policy  adopted  by  the  US 
criminal  justice  system. 
Michael  Howard,  the  Home 
Secretary,  is  faced  with  a sim- 
ilar lack  of  cell  space  due  to 
his  “prison  works”  policy. 
The  Resolution  has  seen  it  all 
before. 

The  vessel  had  five  decks 
and  the  inmates  were  moved 
from  the  bottom  to  the  top  as 
they  made  progress  with  the 
treatment  programme.  They 
were  organised  in  groups  of 
48,  who  worked,  ate  and  slept 
together  to  create  a team 
spirit.  ' 

Security  was  tight  and  the 
atmosphere  was  like  a boiler- 
house.  The  portholes  were 
sealed  and  the  central  beating 
turned  up  too  high.  Metal 


decks  echoed  to  the  declama- 
tions of  inmates  trying  to  con- 
vince their  therapists,  their 
warders  and  perhaps  them- 
selves that  they  were  turning 
their  backs  on  the  heroin, 
crack  or  alcohol  addiction 
which  landed  them  in  trouble. 

This  was  1990,  10  months 
after  the  Resolution  was 
turned  Into  a prison  ship  and 
long  before  it  was  pensioned 
off  as  an  over-expensive 
liability. 

Prisoners  had  to  volunteer 
to  join  the  programme.  After 
detoxification  in  the  penal 
colony  on  Rikers  Island,  they 
agreed  to  total  abstinence 
(checked  by  regular  urine 
sampling)  and  intensive  coun- 
selling. Within  the  limits  of 
these  rules,  the  regime  was 
liberal 


During  the  therapy  ses- 
sions there  was  a manic  qual- 
ity about  the  prisoners'  con- 
tributions and  and  the 
applause  which  greeted  them, 

“Good  morning,  family" 
said  Glen  who  had  been  ad- 
dicted to  crack  and  wine.  "My 
addiction  was  not  a drag 
problem,  it  was  an  attitude 
problem.  Tm  a two-time  felon 
and  so  jail  is  mandatory  for 
me.  My  parole  board  will  be 
in  two  years,  and  this  is  my 
chance  of  making  my  first 
board." 

"Good  morning,  family", 
said  Anthony,  a marijuana 
user.  "This  programme  is 
about  responsibility:  like 
waking  up  In  the  morning, 
keeping  your  room  clean, 
doing  your  work,  feeing  real- 
ity. It's  too  much  for  some  of 


them.  If  people  leave  this  pro- 
gramme early,  they  don't 
want  to  live." 

None  of  this  was  made  bet- 
ter or  worse  by  taking  place 
on  board  a ship.  Conditions 
on  the  Resolution  were  a lot 
better  than  Brlxton  or  Pen- 
ton  rilie.  The  ship  was  moored 
firmly  by  pier  36,  and  there 
was  hardly  a sensation  of 
being  afloat. 

For  New  York  and  for  Port- 
land, the  Resolution  serves  as 
an  emblem  of  a polio'  of  ex- 
panding numbers  in  custody 
faster  than  new  Jails  can  be 
built  It  raises  big  issues 
about  the  rriminal  justice  sys- 
tem. but  it  is  not  a Dickensian 
hulk.  Provided  the  vessel  is 
still  seaworthy,  the  inmates 
need  not  suffer  any  more  than 
in  a Jail  on  dry  land. 


RADIO  3 HAS  THE  TOP  SCORES  OF  THE  20TH  CENTURY. 


sounding  the 


FROM  NOW  UNTIL  THE  END  OF  THE  CENTURY,  RADIO  3 HIGHLIGHTS  THE  COMPOSERS  WHO  REFLECT  THE  VITALITY  AND 
RANGE  OF  20TH  CENTURY  MUSIC.  ‘SOUNDING  THE  CENTURY1  CONTINUES  WITH  ESA-PEKKA  SALONEN 

CONDUCTING  LIGETI.  TODAY  AT  7.30  PM.  ON  RADIO  3. 
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Four  senior  dealers  suspended 


Nat  West 
rogue  bill 
soars 
to  £90m 


Usa  BuvUiiuImiii 
and  Julia  Finch 


Four  or  the  most 
senior  dealers  in  the 
City  were  yesterday 
suspended  by  the 
NatWest  Bank  as  it 
revealed  that  losses  notched 
up  by  a junior  trader  have 
climbed  to  £90  million. 

The  banking  giant,  which 
was  forced  to  confess  that  its 
system  of  supervision  had 
failed  to  pick  up  the  activities 
of  a rogue  trader  over  more 
than  two  years,  also  withdrew 
£8  million  of  bonuses  which 
had  been  promised  to  a hand- 
ful of  traders  in  the  depart- 
ment under  scrutiny. 

It  is  understood  that  fewer 
than  10  dealers  work  on  the 
interest  rata  options  desk, 
where  Kyrlacos  Papoois,  the 
trader  at  the  centre  of  the  af- 
fair, was  employed  before  he 
quit  to  join  a rival  last  Decem- 
ber 16. 

As  the  real  extent  of  the 
scandal  emerged  yesterday,  1 
Martin  Owen,  chief  executive 
of  NatWest  Markets  — the 
part  of  the  bank  at  the  centre 
of  tbe  fiasco  — said  be  would 
be  giving  up  £200,000  of  his 
annual  bonus.  He  will,  how- 
ever, retain  £300,000  of  his 
1996  bonus  on  top  of  his 
£300,000  salary. 

Concerns  have  been  grow- 
ing that  the  huge  bonuses  on 
trffer  in  the  City  are  encourag- 
ing dealers  in  complex  finan- 
cial products  such  as  deriva- 
tives to  take  unnecessary 
risks  to  keep  up  their  earn- 
ings. The  Bank  of  England 
. recently  sounded  a warning 
^nd  NatWest  said  yesterday 
that  a review  of  its  bonus  sys- 
tem could  follow  its  current 
. investigations. 

. f -The  four  men  suspended  by 
--■Maffipst  - -include  Phil . Wise,, 
promoted  to  become 
idhiitf  Administrative  officer  in 
•dbaHe  of  risk.  The  list  also 
Includes  Jean-Francois 
$|gu^,  the  direct  boss  of 
NeQ  Bodgson,  who  was  sus- 
pended two  weeks  ago  when 
NatWest  first  disclosed  the 
scandaL 

Mr  Nguyen  is  understood  to 
have  been  awarded  a bonus  of 
£3  million  in  recognition  of 
the  contribution  his  options 
team-  made  towards  profits 
last  year  — which  would  have 
made  him  the  best  paid  inter- 
est options  dealer  in  the 
Square  Mile. 

NatWest  has  been  pouring 
cash  into  its  high  risk  invest- 
ment banking  business,  un- 
like some  rivals  such  as 


Lloyds  TSB,  which  have  stuck 
to  the  safer  high  street  bank- 
ing business. 

In  the  past  three  years,  the 
value  of  the  interest  rate  op- 
tions business  handled  by 
traders  such  as  Mr  Nguyen 
and  Mr  Papouls  has  grown 
Cram  £4  billion  to  £10  billion,  a 
year,  yet  it  contributes  only 
tiny  profits. 

NatWesfs  chief  executive, 
Derek  Wattless,  yesterday  de- 
clined to -say  how  much  the 
bank  thought  it  had  been 
earning  from  this  business 
but  lie  had  clearly  been  wor- 
ried that  the  black  hole  would 
be  so  vast  that  the  bank 
would  be  forced  to  rewrite  its 
profit  figures  for  the  past  two 
years. 

The  scandal  was  discovered 
only  hours  after  the  bank  an- 
nounced profits  of  £L2  billion. 
It  emerged  yesterday  that  the 
bank  had  been  forced  to  dis- 
close the  blank  hole  quickly 
because  of  rumours  that  it 
was  facing  losses  cm  a par 
with  the  £800  million  run  up 
two  years  earlier  by  rogue 
trader  Nick  Leeson,  In  a scam  , 
which  brought  Barings  bank 
to  its  knees. 

Mr  Wanless  was  left  with 
no  alternative  after  two 
weeks  of  forensic  financial  in- 
vestigation, involving  teams 
of  top  City  accountants  and 
lawyers,  than  to  admit  that 
his  bank  had  failed  badly.  The 
Bank  of  England  and  City 
watchdogs  are  being  kept 
informed. 

Mr  Wanless  said:  ‘It  is  ex- 
tremely regrettable  that  the 
loss  and  the  mis-pricing  have 
gone  undetected  for  so  long. 
This  is  a significant  setback 
for  NatWest  Markets.  We 
must  continually  improve  our 
management  and  control  sys- 
tems. The  lessons  learned 
from  thin  incident  are  already 
being  put  into  prauAice.”  - 

The  hank  is  now  attempting 
to  pinpoint  the  failures  in  its 
control  systems  and  wDl  at- 
tempt to  uncover  the  motives 
of  dealing  staff  found  to  be  in- 
volved in  the  affair — more  of 
wham  could  be  suspended  or 
sacked.  NatWest  said  there 
was  no  evidence  of  personal 

gain 

Mr  Wanless  stressed  that 
suspension  did  not  Imply  any 
wrongdoing. 

Lord  Alexander,  chairman 
of  the  banking  group,  sought 
to  reassure  the  market  that 
he  would  not  preside  over  a 
whitewash. 

Leader  comment,  page  Bg 
Emargoncy  control*,  *nd 
Notebook,  peg*  11 


Trader  turns  to 
Leeson  lawyer 
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Man  in  eye  of  storm 
remains  firmly  silent, 
writes  Julia  Finch 
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THE  junior  trader  at  the 
heart  of  the  NatWest 
scandal  has  hired  the 
lawyer  who  defended  Nick  i 
Leeson.  the  rogue  dealer 
whose  activities  in  Singapore 
caused  the  collapse  of  the  233- 
year-old  Barings  Bank  two 
years  ago. 

Jealously  guarding  his 
right  to  silence,  he  is  now 
refusing  to  help  the  accoun- 
tants and  lawyers  trying  to 
untangle  the  web  of  trades 
that  produced  the  bank's  £90 
million  loss. 

Kyrlacos  Papouis.  aged  29. 
has  hired  Stephen  Pollard,  a 
solicitor  with  Kingsley  Nap- 
ley.  who  organised  Leeson' s 
TV  interview-  with  Sir  David 
Frost  and  handled  lucrative 
book  negotiations.  Mr  Pollard 
has  advised  Mr  Papouis  to 
keep  quiet  until  he  decides  it 
is  advantageous  for  the  trader 
to  tell  his  side  or  the  story. 

“We  want  to  interview 
him,”  said  NatWesfs  chief  ex- 
ecutive, Derek  Wanless.  “But 
for  some  reason  we  haven’t 
been  able  to.” 

Mr  Wanless  stressed  that 
the  suspension  of  four  senior 
employees  yesterday  did  not 
imply  guilt  or  involvement. 
But  nor  was  the  bank  certain 
its  losses  were  caused  by  one 
person. 

■We  can't  confirm  it  was 
just  Mr  Papouis,”  he  said.  He 

The  NatWest  Tower  tn  tb*  City ...  the  Dank  admitted  yesterday  Its  sopcrvisltm  system  had  tailed  «maiWH:«WNSMn>H  refused  to  say  whether  the 


Serious  Fraud  Office  had 
been  called  in.  , , . 

What  is  now  certain  is  that 
the  losses  involved  mis- 
pricing — recording  the 
wrong  price  for  deals  — which 
can  make  deals  look  far  more 
profitable  than  they  are. 

But  NatWest  is  not  yet  clear 
on  the  reason  behind  the  mis- 
pricing. “We  don't  know  what 
the  motivations  were."  Mr 
Wanless  said.  Reports  that  it 
could  have  been  an  attempt  to 
ratchet  up  profits  and  earn 
higher  bonuses  were  dis- 
missed as  speculative. 

Mr  Papouis.  who  was  bom 
and  educated  in  north  Lon- 
don, joined  NatWest  Markets 
as  a graduate  trainee  from 
Keele  University  in  October 
1991  and  worked  his  way  up 
the  ranks,  although  he  was 
still  a relatively  junior 
employee. 

He  is  understood  to  have 
been  on  a salary  of  around 
£80.000  at  the  time  he  left  last 
December.  At  that  time  he 
was  a proprietary  trader  —- 
gambling  with  the  bank's 
money  — and  due  to  receive  a 
bonus  of  around  £100,000. 

He  then  joined  the  US  secu- 
rities house  Bear  Stearns, 
which  is  reported  to  have  of- 
fered him  £300,000  for  his  first 
year  — £100,000  salary, 
£100,000  guaranteed  bonus 
and  a £100.000  signing-on  fee. 
However,  a spokesman  for 
Bear  Steams  says  it  was  not 
the  company's  policy  to  offer 
"golden  hellos". 

Last  week,  as  his  involve- 
ment in  NatWest's  black  hole 
emerged,  he  was  suspended 
and  later  from  Bear  Steams. 


Banking  bungles 


□ 1996:  Deutsche  Morgan 
Grenfell  pays  £400  million  to 
cover  losses  from  unlisted  se- 
curities bought  by  a UK  ftmd 
manager,  Peter  Young. 

I □ 1996:  Sumitomo  trader  Ta- 
suo  Hamanaka  loses  it 
£1.6  billion  In  copper  futures 
— mostly  traded  In  London. 

□ 1995  February:  NatWest 
loses  £719  mfiUon  on  the  sale 
of  its  US  BankCorp  business. 

□ 1995  February:  Barings 
put  into  administration  after 
trader  Nick  Leeson  loses 
£800  million. 

□ 1992:  Barclays  writes  off 
£240  million  as  part  of  rescue 
of  property  company  Imry. 

□ 1992:  Standard  Chartered 
makes  £270  million  provision 
against  losses  in  India  after 


becoming  a victim  of£850  mil- 
lion securities  scandal. 

□ 1991  July:  BCCI  closed 
i down  by  Bank  of  England 

after  $4  billion  fraud. . 

□ 1987-92:  NatWesfs  hand- 
ling of  £837  million  rights  - 
issue  by  Blue  Arrow  leads  to 
fraud  trial,  but  all  convictions 
quashed  on  appeaL 

□ 1989:  Midland  loses 

£100  million  an  interest  rates 
gamble. 

□ 1987:  TSB  buys  HDl  Sam- 
uel for  £777  million  but  finds 
it  also  acquired  £L8  billion  of 
doubtful  loans. 

□ 1980-1986:  Midland 
spends  $1.3  billion  on  Crocker 
Bank  ofUS  but  finds  it  has 
taken  on  $2  billion  of  third- 
world  bad  debt 
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£2bn  nuclear  subs  order 


DavM  Fafrltall 
and  Glut*  Barrie 

THE  Government  is 
poised  to  risk  political 
outrage  in  Scotland 
and  a fresh  row  with 
Labour  by  rushing  though  a 
pre-election  £2  billion  order 
for  nuclear-powered  sub- 
marines from  GEC.  . 

Indications  that  the  order  is 
imminent  come  24  hours  after 
1.300  jobs  on  the  Clyde  were 
plunged  into  doubt  when  the 
Govan  shipyard  failed  to  win 
a £200  million  order  for  Royal 
Navy  oil  tankers.  That  order 
also  went  to  the  GEC  ship- 
yard of  VSEL  at  Barrow-ln- 
Funicss.  Cumbria. 

The  submarine  order,  ex- 


pected on  Monday,  will  confirm 
VSEL’s  status  as  Britain’s  lead- 
ing warship  builder  and  gives 
GEC  Marine,  which  also  owns 
Yarrow  shipyard  on  the  Clyde, 
a near-monopoly  of  orders  for 
large  warships.  . _ 

On  Wednesday  Michael 
Portillo,  the  Defence  Secre- 
tary, backed  by  John  Major, 
placed  the  oil  tanker  order 
with  VSEL  amid  accusations 
that  the  yard  was  using  its 
dominant  position  to  under- 
cut rivals.  _ ... 

The  order  went  south  of  the 
border  despite  last-ditch  lob- 
bying by  Michael  Forsyth,  the 
Scottish  Secretary.  Mr  Portil- 
lo’s decision  was  attacked  by 
Labour,  which  called  for  an 
inquiry  by  the  National  Audit 
Office  into  whether  VSEL  had 


unfairly  lumped  together  its 
bids  for  tankers  and 
submarines. 

Last  night  Stephen  Byers, 
Labour  MP  for  Wallsend 
which  includes  the  Swan 
Hunter  shipyard,  said: 
"There  have  been  suspicions 
concerning  VSEL's  tendering 
process  for  a few  years  now. 
This  might  well  be  a farther 
example  of  the  company 
bringing  together  a number 
of  separate  contracts  in  order 
to  tender  unrealistically  low 
prices.”  „ 

The  order  will  be  for  three 
Batch  2 Trafalgar  class 
hunter-killer  boats.  GEC  was 
originally  asked  to  bid  for 
three  submarines  with  theop- 
tion  of  building  a further  two. 
The  Navy  says  it  needs  five 


Sterile  wonder-horse  may  run  on  for  ever 
as  former  owner  pursues  race  of  clones 

. ^ i tha  moat  and  livestock  bU£ 


MckVariey 

Sport  Correspondent 

FIRST  it  was  Dolly  the 
slioop.  then  talk  of  hybrid 
humans.  Now  cloning  Is  mov- 
ing into  the  sport  of  kmgs-^ 
The  world's  most  successful 
horse,  Cigar,  may  ^ “jued 
scientifically  after  bis  more 
natural  exploits  at  staACO*- 
in§  $75,ooo  (,£47.0001  a time  — 
proved  unreproductive. 

Cigar  once  enjoyed  a 
race  winning  streak  and 
retired  having  earned  almost 

$10  minion.  But  his  former 
owner,  who  has  the  right  to 
buy  back  the  horse  if  he  is 
sterile,  Is  hoping  to  recoup 
some  of  the  $25  million  the 
barren  stud  career  should 
have  netted. 

-■  Allen  Paulson,  an  Amert- 
l*  can.  said:  "We're  certainly 
*i  looking  into  cloning.  There® 
no  life  in  his  sperm  at  au- 
They've  checked  over  -0 


mares,  and  all  of  them  are 
barren.  It’s  a big  shock.” 

But  not  as  big  a shock  as 
the  possibility  of  cloning  in 
the  racing  world.  It  raises  the 
prospect  of  Cigar  racing  for 
years  to  come  via  cionea 
descendants.  .. 

Mr  Paulson  win  next  month 

ask  the  US  Jockey  Club  for 
“clarification"  of  the  rules  to 
gee  whether  he  might  be  able 
to  clone  his  champion- 
The  Jockey  Club  in  Britain 
poured  scorn  on  tbe  idea. 
Worldwide  rules  prevented 
such  breeding,  a spotemwn 
said.  “Quite  a few  barriers 
would  have  to  come  down  be- 
fore Cloning  became  a reality. 

"Ws  highly  unlikely  ...  if 
you've  got  an  endless  supply 
or  champions,  the  value  of  the 
deeding  business  would  de- 
SS^mfatically.'' 

Hamlsh  Anderson,  a direc- 
tor. of  Weatberbys,  thebusl- 
ness  which  controls  British 
and  Irish  breeding,  said.  In 


the  meat  and  livestock  busi- 
ness uniformity  might  be  an 
advantage,  but  in  racing  vari- 
ation is  vital." 

Harry  Griffin,  one  of  the 
faam  from  Roslin  Institute, 
near  Edinburgh,  which 
cloned  Dolly  the  sheep,  said: 
"Whether  [the  technique  is] 
transferable  to  other  species 
we  don’t  know  yet,  and  our 
first  efforts  will  probably  be 
with  cattle  and  pigs-” 

But  one  group  refusing  to 
rule  out  science's  forward  gal- 
lop was  the  bookmakers-  A 
spokesman  for  William  Hill 
would  not  give  odds  on  a 
done  of  Cigar  winning  races 
or  even  existing.  And  all  be- 
cause in  1962  one  man  wa- 
gered £10  at  1,000-1  on  an- 
other scientific,  breakthrough 
occurring:  seven  ywra  later: 
when  a man  did  indeed  walk 
on  the  moon,  the  punter  col- 
lected £10,000. 

, William  Hill  sai£-  We 
won't  get  bitten  twice.” 


submarines  to  maintain  a via- 
ble fleet,  but  senior  officers 
will  be  relieved  to  have  se- 
cured three.  Labour,  which 
plans  a defence  review  if  it 
wins  power,  will  be  faced 
with  the  thorny  decision  of 
accepting  that  the  sub- 
marines will  be  built,  or  can- 
celling them  and  paying  hefty 
penalty  fees  that  are  included 
In  defence  contracts. 

The  news  will  be  welcomed 
in  Barrow  where  the  yard's 
workload  Is  starting  to  de- 
cline with  the  completion  of 
HMS  Vengeance,  the  last  of 
the  four  Trident  ballistic  mis- 
sile submarines.  The  Mid  of 
this  work  will  coincide  with 
the  start-up  of  the  Trafalgar 
class  boats,  safeguarding 
many  of  the  5.000  jobs  there. 


Thatcher  gives 
Blair  blessing 

continued  from  page  one 
of  the  Commons,  Tony  New- 
ton, kept  MPs  guessing  when 
he  announced  Commons  busi- 
ness for  next  week  in  the 
House.  After  outlining  busi- 
ness unto.  Monday  March  24, 
he  told  MPs:  “I  am  not  yet  in  a 
position  to  make  a definitive 
statement  about  recess 
dates.” 

Yet  tbe  Lords  heard  of  busi- 
ness plans  until  March  27.  In 
reality  there  are  several  bills 

that  will  be  in  tbe  legislative 

until  at  least  then,  and 
Mr  Major  will  have  to  lose 
them  and  blame  “irresponsi- 
ble” opponents,  or  negotiate  a 
deal  with  Labour  and  the  Lib 
Dems,  or  bring  MPs  and  peers  i 
back  for  at  least  one  day  after  , 
Easter,  probably  April  2- 

That  would  leave  him  tree 
to  seek  a royal  dissolution  of 
parliament  and  launch  the 
formal  campaign,  with  mani- 
festo publications,  probably 
on  April  7 or  8. 
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.-With  our  new  Direct  Household  Names 
can  make  a tax-free  investment  in 
JSS&fc#  the  best  known  companies  around 
British  Airways,  Rolls  Royce 
from  just  £25  per  month, 
just  call  us  now  on  the 
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4 BRITAIN 


The  Guardian  Friday  March  14 1997 


THE  CONTENDERS:  Since 
William  Hague  at  the  age 
of  16  told  Mrs  Thatcher  how 
to  run  the  country  at  the  Tory 
conference  in  1977,  he  has 
forged  his  way  onward  and 
ever  upward  along  the  path 
to  power.  He  is  the  embodiment 
of  the  professional,  power 
seeking  parliamentarian, 
reports  Derek  Brown1 


and 

rise 
of  Boy 
Blue 


ON  the  wall  of  the 
Conservative 
agent’s  office  in 
Northallerton 
are  photographs 
of  the  last  four 
members  for  the  Richmond 
division,  one  of  the  biggest 
and  best  — from  a Tory  point 
of  view  — in  all  England. 

Those  photographs  vividly 
illustrate  the  changing  nature 
of  Parliament  itself,  and  of 
the  Conservative  Patty  in 
particular. 

The  first  is  of  Tommy  Dug- 
dale,  later  Baron  Crathorae, 
MP  from  1929  to  1959,  land- 
owner  and  toff:  a man  so  reso- 
lutely oldfangled  in  his  notion 
of  public  duty  that  he  actually 
resigned  office  on  a point  of 
principle. 

When  he  was  minister  of 
agriculture  in  1954,  some  of 
his  officials  were  harshly  crit- 
icised for  their  role  In  the  Crl- 
chel  Down  land  scandal,  and 
he.  entirely  innocent  of 
knowledge  let  alone  wrong- 
doing. took  the  rap. 

The  second  photograph  is  of 


Sir  Timothy  Kitson,  MP  from 
1959  to  1983.  farmer  and  gent, 
who  was  parliamentary  secre- 
tary to  the  prime  minister. 
Edward  Heath,  from  1970  to 
1974.  Later,  by  sticking  loy- 
ally to  his  man.  he  incurred 
the  wrath  of  the  new 
management 

The  third  is  of  Sir  Leon 
Brittan,  brainy  barrister, 
minister  of  the  Crown,  and 
now  European  commissioner: 
in  his  day,  one  of  the  shooting 
stars  of  the  government 

As  MP  for  Richmond  from 
1983  to  1988.  he  personified 
not  only  the  party’s  lurch  to 
the  right  but  its  new  breed  of 
thrusting  career  politicians. 

The  fourth  photograph  is  of 
the  current  incumbent  Wil- 
liam Hague,  the  very  embodi- 
ment of  the  professional, 
power-seeking 
parliamentarian. 

There  Is  about  him  no  trace 
of  the  arista,  the  squire,  nor 
even  the  self-made  man  come 
to  his  reward  in  the  House. 
Being  an  MP.  a minister,  and 
now  a secretary  of  state,  is 


William  Hague . . . likeable  with  a remarkable  knack  of  making  other  people  believe  in  his  ability  to  succeed 


simply  what  William  Hague 
was  destined  to  be:  not  by  a 
superior  power,  or  by  a pat- 
ron. but  by  his  own  wilL 
There  may  have  been  some 
luck  Involved,  but  somehow  it 
seems  unlikely. 

For  almost  exactly  20  years, 
he  has  forged  his  way  onward 
and  ever  upward  along  the 
very  public  way  which  leads 
to  power,  and  which  may  yet 
take  him  to  Downing  Street 
And  he  is  still  only  just  past 
hismid-30s. 

Scary?  Not  at  all.  say  those 
who  know  the  man.  And  most 
who  do.  seem  to  Like  him.  One 
of  the  party's  shrewdest  old 
hands  said:  "He's  a nice  chap, 
a very  good  parliamentarian 
who  mixes  well  and  listens 
well;  a bright  lad,  and  an  ab- 
solute politician  who  loves 
his  job.” 

Even  the  less  generous  as- 
sessments from  his  peers  in- 
clude an  almost  inevitable 
recognition  that  the  man  will 
continue  to  rise.  Another  for- 
mer minister  said:  “He'll  be 
in  the  frame  in  the  next  lead- 


ership election,  no  doubt 
about  it  It  may  only  be  a 
marker  for  the  contest  after 
that,  but  he’ll  be  there.  As  hr 
as  I can  tell  there  isn't  a 
single  opinion  in  his  head, 
but  he's  a likeable  man,  very 
self-deprecating." 

This  quality  of  likeableness 


He  has 
no 

trace 
of  the 
aristo, 
the 
squire 


has  become  a sort  of  Hague 
convention:  a common  thread 
of  interviews  and  profiles  dat- 
ing back  to  his  exhilarating, 
excruciating,  debut  at  the 
party  conference  in  1977. 

I was  there  on  that  less  than 


historic  occasion,  when  the 
fresh-faced  lad  from  Wath 
upon  Dearne,  16  going  on  57, 
rose  to  address  the  faithful. 
Young  people,  be  announced 
gravely,  wanted  change. 
“They  do  not  want  to  go  to 
Callaghan's  promised  land, 
which  must  surely  rank  as 
the  most  miserable  and  ab- 
horrent land  that  has  ever 
been  promised  to  the  people 
of  a nation. 

"But  most  of  all  they  want 
to  be  free  from  the  govern- 
ment the  government  that 
they  think  should  get  out  of 
the  way,  not  Interfere  in  their 
lives,  and  I trust  that  Mrs 
Thatcher's  government  will 
indeed  get  out  of  the  way  . . . 
Half  of  you  may  not  be  here  in 
30  or  40  years  time,  but  I will 
be  and  I want  to  be  free  ...  If 
we  should  fail  now  to  reverse 
the  progress  of  socialism,  we 
can  write  off  the  future  of  this 
party  and  the  country.  But  if 
we  rise  to  the  challenge  and  if 
we  determine  to  roll  hack  the 
frontier  of  the  state,  we  will 
not  only  capture  the  imagina- 


tion and  support  of  the 
younger  people,  we  will  save 
free  enterprise  and  Great 
Britain,  and  create  a capital- 
owning,  home-owning  democ- 
racy for  the  young  people.” 

Opinion  on  the  press  table 
was  divided.  We  had  just  lis- 
tened either  to  a extremely 
embarrassing  young  prat,  or 
to  an  extremely  newsworthy 
young  prat.  But  these  things 
take  different  folk  in  different 
ways,  and  the  conference 
loved  it,  especially  the  bit 
about  rolling  back  the  fron- 
tier of  the  state,  a gag  which 
bad  only  been  used  a couple 
of  dozen  times  already  that 
week. 

So  did  the  leader  of  Her 
Majesty's  Opposition,  even 
though  she  had  Just  been  told 
how  to  do  her  job.  “We  are 
standing  here  with  possibly 
another  young  Mr  Pitt,"  Mrs 
Thatcher  told  the  TV  cam- 
eras. That  did  It. 

“Do  you  think  you  will  end 
up  as  PM?"  asked  the  Daily 
Mail's  Peter  Greig.  ■'Per- 
haps." said  Master  Hague. 


"William  the  Conqueror", 
was  the  Daily  Express  head- 
line. "Maggie's  Bionic  Babe”, 
announced  the  Sun.  "William 
Squitt  18”.  was  Private  Eye's 
later  description. 

But  for  all  the  smirking 
condescension  of  the  cover- 
age, both  foul  and  Mr.  the 
young  Hague  was  seen  as  like- 
able. One  writer  grudgingly 
noted  that  he  was  “probably  a 
nice  enough  boy  in  his  own 
singularly  dreadful  way". 
And  so  it  went  on. 

The  following  year,  on  the 
anniversary  of  That  Speech, 
the  Guardian's  Patrick  Bar- 
ela v recorded  the  lad's  dis- 
tinct lack  of  I ad  dish  ness:  his 
bobbies  of  listening  to  lain 
Macleod  speeches  and  read- 
ing Hansard:  his  habit  of 
quoting  Churchill  and  Goe- 
the. and  his  formidable  debat- 
ing style  (which,  for  its 
slightly  Churchifiian  quaver, 
earned  him  the  school  nick- 
name of  Larry  the  Lamb).  He 
noted  that  lor  all  the  teenage 
Hague's  fogeyness,  "he 
remains  vulnerable  enough  to 
like". 

This  is  the  other  remark- 
ably consistent  feature  of 
Hague's  seemingly  unstoppa- 
ble rise:  he  makes  other 
people  believe  in  his  ability  to 
succeed.  Indeed,  he  makes  it 
seem  almost  inevitable. 

After  the  glare  of  the  con- 
ference lights,  the  young  Har- 
old Wilson  soundalike 
retreated  into  the  penumbra 
of  publicity.  He  appeared  on 
Any  Questions,  worked  dili- 
gently for  that  quixotic  group, 
the  Rother  Valley  Young  Con- 
servatives, added  four  excel- 
lent A levels  to  his  nine  excel- 
lent O levels,  got  to  Magdalen 
College,  became  president  of 
the  Oxford  Union,  and  picked 
up  a first  class  degree. 

By  the  time  he  was  21,  still 
going  on  57,  he  was  a speech 
writer  and  policy  adviser  to 
Geoffrey  Howe,  at  11  Downing 
Street.  , 

He  stood  for  Parliament  In 
his  home  territory  of  Went- 1 
worth  in  1987,  losing  to  | 
Labour  by  some  20,000  votes, 
and  did  some  political  work 
for  Leon  Brittan.  which  no 
doubt  helped  when  the  latter  ; 
was  packed  off  to  Brussels  in 
1988. 

Hague,  by  now  having 
ripened  to  27,  put  in  for  the 
succession,  along  with  382 
other  applicants.  He  wowed 
the  association,  as  he  had 
wowed  the  conference  12 
years  earlier.  He  would,  he 
announced,  be  a full-time  MR 
“A  drop  in  salary  doesn't 
bother  me.” 

The  February  1989  byelec- 
tion could  have  wiped  out  the  j 
man  once  called  Wonder  Boy  ! 
Blue.  Defending  a majority  of 1 
more  than  19,500,  he  scraped 
In  by  2,634,  and  only  won  be- 
cause the  Lib  Dems  and  SDP 
both  put  up  candidates. 

Still,  he  remains  the  last 
Tory  to  have  won  a byelection 
and,  as  be  typically  remarked 
at  the  time:  "There’s  no  such 
thing  as  a disappointing 
victory." 

In  the  next  general  election, 
the  natural  order  of  things  in 
Richmond  was  restored,  with 
Hague  winning  by  23,504 
votes.  By  then,  be  had  already 
got  a substantial  foot  on  the 
ladder  of  advancement,  as 
parliamentary  private  secre- 
tary to  Norman  Lamont  at  the 
Treasury.  After  the  1992  vic- 
tory of  John  Major,  whom  he 
had  supported  in  the  1990 
leadership  election,  his  pro- 
gress was  more  speedy:  social 
security  junior  minister.  1993: 1 
minister  of  state.  1991:  Secre- 
tary of  State  for  Wales.  1995. 

When  he  was  elevated,  at  j 
34.  Hague  became  the  youn- 1 


gest  cabinet  minister  since 
Harold  Wilson  in  1947.  Once 
again,  he  modestly  side- 
stepped all  suggestions  of  (hi- 
ther advance.  As  he  always 
says,  it  would  be  foolish  to 
map  out  a political  career.  As 
he  never  says,  it  is  best  to 
leave  that  to  others. 

For  the  moment.  Hague 
clearly  enjoys  his  Job  in 
Wales,  rather  more,  it  seems, 
than  did  his  predecessor. 
John  Redwood.  At  the  start, 
he  was  seen  as  another  Eng- 
lishman foisted  on  the 
country.  But  since  then  he 
has  picked  up  a few  words  of 
Welsh,  learned  the  national 
anthem,  and  assiduously 
toured  the  principality. 

Hague  is  undoubtedly  on 
the  right  of  the  party.  He 
takes  profound  satisfaction  in 
the  ascendancy  of  rightist  val- 
ues since  1979.  and  he  shares 
some  of  the  more  basic  In- 
stincts of  the  kind  of  Tory 
who  cheered  him  to  the  echo 
back  in  "77.  He  unwaveringly 
supports  capital  puulshment. 
for  example. 


There 

isn’t  a 
single 
opinion 
in  his 
head1 


But,  Intrlguingly.  he  defies 
narrow  ideological  definition. 
He  has  cannily  avoided  join- 
ing backbench  and  other  in- 
ternal party  groups.  He  has 
studiously  steered  dear  of  the 
strident  tendency  in  the  Euro 
debate,  although  he  has  never 
denied  being  broadly  sceptic. 

As  Welsh  Secretary,  he  will 
have  a key  national  role  in 
the  election  campaign  in 
countering  Labour's  devolu- 
tion ideas.  He  is  a proven 

crowd-plenser.  an  assured 
broadcasting  performer,  and 
a skilled  parliamentary  oper- 
ator — the  quality  which, 
more  than  any  other,  will 
commend  itself  to  a party 
looking  for  a leader  in  opposi- 
tion. 

For  more  than  half  his  life, 
Hague  has  had  to  bear  the 
burden  of  that  “young  Mr 
Pitt"  tag  from  1977.  He  has 
been  called  “the  next  prime 
minister  but  14”  (the  late  Sir 
Hugh  Fraser),  "the  next 
prime  minister  but  two"  (the 
Sunday  Times),  and  “the  next 
prime  minister  but  one"  (al- 
most anyone  with  an 
opinion). 

If  the  Tories  lose  the  elec- 
tion, they  will  be  looking  for  a 
leader  who  will  not  alienate 
chunks  of  the  party:  who  will 
lead  from  the  front  in  the 
Commons,  and  who  will  have 


He  is 

Euro* 

sceptic 

but  not 

in  a 

loud 

way 


time  on  his  or  her  side. 
Hague,  say  the  doubters,  may 
have  all  these  qualities,  but  is 
not  ready  for  leadership. 
They  said  the  same  about  the 
dark  horse  candidate  in  1990 
— John  Major. 


News  in  brief 

Drugs  gang  gets 
1 26  years  jail 

A DRUGS  gang  whose  high  seas  smuggling  operation  ended  in 
the  death  of  a customs  officer  was  yesterday  sentenced  to  a total 
of  12b  years  in  jail  . Roderick  McLean,  a 55-year-old  Edinburgh 
shopkeeper  was  given  28  years  for  his  admitted  role  in  attempt- 
ing to  infiltrate  £10  million  of  cannabis  into  Scotland  via  a 
Spanish  ketch  and  a converted  lifeboat  His  son,  Roderick 
McLean,  jnr.  31.  was  sentenced  to  12  years  for  his  role  in  a 
scheme  which  the  High  Court  in  Edinburgh  heard  would  have 
netted  "astronomical"  profits. 

Dutchman  Jan  van  Rijs.  52,  and  his  son.  Ronny,  29,  were 
sentenced  to  14  and  10  years  respectively  by  Lord  Dawson. 

Jan  van  Rij  s nephew.  Hendrick,  who  helped  crew  the  Span- 
ish vessel  which  brought  the  drug  to  a rendezvous  point  90 
miles  off  the  Caithness  coast,  received  10  years.  Another  Dutch- 
man. Liluwe  Hookstra.  caught  aboard  the  60-feet  ketch  Isolde, 
was  sentenced  ro  14  years,  as  was  Brian  Silverman,  a Londoner 
alleged  to  have  financed  the  deal. 

Customs  officer  Alastair  Soutar  was  killed  last  July,  in  the 
cl !□  os  that  followed  an  attempt  by  McLean  senior  and  Gary 
Hunter,  also  from  Edinburgh,  to  scuttle  the  Scottish  link  in  the 
smuggling  chain.  Hunter,  aged  34.  received  24  years  for  his  part 
in  setting  fire  to  the  Ocean  Jubilee,  the  former  lifeboat  which 
McLean  bought  for  £29.000. 


EmmaFreear  Samantha  Brearley  Clair  Jennings  Jocelyn  Bancroft 


School  mourns  ‘brightest  and  best’  after  crash 


Diane  Stagg  jailed  for  assault 


DL\NE  ST  AGG.  whose  husband.  Colin,  was  cleared  of  the  killing 
of  Racbel  Nickell  on  Wimbledon  Common  in  south  London,  was 
yesterday  jailed  for  two  months  after  admitting  assaulting  two 
police  officers.  Stagg.  28.  admitted  lashing  out  at  the  officers 
during  a fracas  outside  her  south  London  flat. 

Her  lawyers  were  due  back  in  court  todav  to  apply  Tor  hall, 
pending  a ppeaL 


Soldier  hurl  in  terror  attack 


A SOLDER  of  the  2nd  Battalion  Royal  Tank  Regiment  was 
slightly  injured  when  an  improvised  grenade  struck  the  side  of 
his  Land-Rover  on  a security  force  patrol  in  the  Ardoyneareaof 
republican  north  Belfest  yesterday.  The  force  of  the  blast  blew  an 
armoured  panel  off  the  side  of  the  vehicle 


Fears  for  Briton  in  Cambodia 

UNCERTAINTY  over  the  fete  of  British  mine  clearance  expert 

HoJWes’  ™ ^ Cambodia's  Khmer  Rouge  for  almost 
L\^.I^pened  when  co-premier  Hun  Sen  said  mili- 

teri  intelligence  had  reported  that  Mr  Howes  had  been  killed.  He 

SJjSrr  was,?n}y  a chance a million  that  the  35-year-old  from 
Bristol  v.  ns  still  alive.  — NkkCumming-Bruce 


Four  sixth  formers  destined  for 
university  die  on  lunchtime  jaunt 


Martin  Wainwright 


A SCHOOL  was  left  i 
mourning  yesterds 
by  the  sudden  loss  i 
Tour  of  its  "brighte 
and  hest"  sixth  formers  in 
horrific  lunch-break  accidei 
on  a quiet  country  lane. 

A special  assembly  wa 
held  at  Harrogate  gramme 
school,  one  of  the  country 
most  successful  comprehei 
slves,  for  the  four  "insepar 
ble"  friends  who  died  when 
Peugeot  106  caught  fire  an 
exploded  after  leaving  ti 
road  and  hitting  a tree  in  ti 
Yorkshire  Dales. 


Samantha  Brearley,  aged 
18.  was  driving.  With  her 
were  Jocelyn  Bancroft  aged 
17,  Emma  Freear,  aged  18,  and 
Clair  Jennings,  also  18.  All 
four  had  been  offered  univer- 
sity places. 


The  head  teacher,  Kevin 
McAleese,  said:  “We  are  fac- 
ing the  greatest  tragedy  ever 
in  the  school's  history,  trying 
to  cope  with  the  loss  of  four  of 
our  brightest  and  best  stu- 
dents — students  who  had 
given  a great  deal  to  the 
school." 

Counselling  has  been  of- 
fered to  the  girls'  friends 
among  the  410  sixth  formers, 
and  Harrogate  Grammar  is 
also  contacting  A-level  boards 
about  the  possible  effect  of  the 
tragedy  on  other  pupils  sit- 
ting the  exam  this  summer. 

A range  of  school  projects, 
including  a sponsored  “stay- 
awake”  for  charity  this  week, 
have  been  cancelled  as  a 
mark  of  respect  and  plans  for 
a memorial  are  under 
discussion. 

Accident  investigators  are 
frying  to  establish  why  the 
car  went  out  of  control  on 


Norwood  Lane,  three  miles 
from  the  school,  as  the  girls 
returned  from  a pub  lunch 
where  they  had  played  pool 
and  had  soft  drinks.  Joan  Bee- 
croft,  landlady  of  the  Sun  Inn 
at  Norwood  Edge,  a popular 
beauty  spot,  on  the  eastern 
rim  of  the  Dales,  said  the 
group  had  been  “really  nice, 
considerate  and  polite”,  and 
regulars  were  stunned  by 
their  deaths. 

North  Yorkshire  police  said 
that  no  other  vehicles  had 
been  involved  in  the  crash. 
Samantha’s  parents  described 
her  as  a careful  and  reliable 
driver.  Her  mother,  Janet 
Brearley,  said  that  the  red 
Peugeot  had  been  bought  Tor 
her  daughter  on  her  passing 
her  driving  test,  and  for  the 
couple's  son,  Ben.  who  has  yet 
to  pass. 

She  said:  “I  still  can’t  be- 
lieve what  has  happened  ro 
my  little  girL  I can  only  put  it 
down  to  a freak  occurrence 
which  cannot  be  explained." 

Emma's  father.  Stephen 
Freear,  said  that  the  four 


were  best  friends  and  planned 
to  holiday  together  in  Tener- 
ife after  A levels.  “Emma  had 
everything  to  live  for.  She 
was  doing  A -levels  in  theatre 
studies,  history,  and  English, 
and  had  won  a place  to  do 
theatre  and  media  studies  at 
Glasgow  university.  She  was 
looking  forward  to  a career  in 
the  theatre." 

Jocelyn  Bancroft,  who  was 
due  to  go  to  Humberside  uni- 
versity. was  described  by  her 
family  as  "a  very,  very  clever 
girl  who  had  such  a bright 
future  ahead  of  her". 

Clair  Jennings  bad  ap- 
peared in  Harrogate  Operatic 
Society's  performance  or  Me 
and  My  Girl  last  week,  and 
had  been  due  to  sing  at  a con- 
cert in  the  town  tonight. 

Twelve  sixth  formers  had 
visited  the  Sun  Inn  for  lunch. 
Two  carloads  who  left  liefore 
the  ^irls.  re- traced  their  route 
when  their  friends  failed  to 
arrive  at  school,  and  discov- 
ered the  accident 

The  school  was  one  uf  32 
given  "outstanding"  status 


\ 


last  year,  with  80  per  cent  of 
sixth  formers  going  on  to  uni- 
versity. Mr  McAleese  said 
that  the  practice  of  allowing 
sixth  formers  to  drive  off  for 
lunch  would  be  reviewed,  but 
the  school's  initial  feeling 
was  that  it  was  not  to  blame. 
"The  accident  could  have 
happened  In  school  hours  or 
out  of  school  hours,  and 
therefore  there  is  no  reason  to 
believe  that  any  school  proce- 
dure should  be  changed”. 

The  girls'  head  of  year.  Ken 
Weston,  said  most  upper 
sixth-formers  were  coping 
well,  but  added:  “The  mood  Is 
very  sombre.  They  get  a lot  of 
help  from  each  other,  but 
there  is  a lot  of  grief  about." 

• Parents  whose  children  use 
a main  road  where  two  young 
sisters  were  killed  said  yes- 
terday that  It  was  a death 
trap.  Candice  Cargill,  aged  12. 
and  her  sister.  Kimberley, 
aged  nine,  died  from  their  in- 
juries after  they  were  hit  by  a 
Ford  Sierra  on  the  A41  near 
their  home  in  Aylesbury, 
Buckinghamshire.  on 


Wednesday  night.  Janet  Kel- 
wick,  a governor  at  Meadow- 
croft  school,  where  Kimber- 
ley was  a pupil,  said  that 
although  there  were  parks,  a 
playing  area,  a doctor’s  sur- 
gery, a school  and  a play- 
school by  the  road,  the  speed 
limit  was  60  mph. 

"There  is  a sign  saying 
•Welcome  to  Aylesbury'.  But 
It  does  not  tell  you  to  slow 
down  until  you  are  well  into 
the  town.  The  speed  limit  is 
still  60  mph.  and  does  not 
slow  down  to  40  mph  until  the 
nearby  roundabout. 

"Cars  just  fly  down  there.lt 
takes  something  like  this  for 
people  to  start  doing  some- 
thing. How  many  more  pwple 
are  going  to  have  to  go 
through  this  before  some- 
thing is  done?" 

.Another  mother,  Michele 
Gntely.  said  she  had  even 
seen  a car  travelling  at 
90  mph  as  U entered  the  town, 
and  that  the  road  needed  a 
crossing.  She  said:  "Kimber- 
ley was  a lovely  little  girl.  She 
was  very  bubbly." 
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Gay  sailor  allowed  to  seek  ruling 
in  Euro-court  over  forces  ban 
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Clare  Dyer 

Legal  Correspondent 


A FORMER  service- 
man sacked  for  being 
gay  won  a key  vic- 
tory yesterday  Ln  bis 
fight  to  have  Britain’s  ban  on 
homosexuals  in  the  armed 
forces  declared  unlawful. 

A high  court  judge  agreed 
to  send  Terry  Perkins's  case 
to  the  European  Court  of  Jus- 
j tic*  in  Luxembourg  for  a rul- 
ing on  whether  Britain  is 
breaching  European  equality 
laws  by  banning  gays  from 
the  services. 

Legal  experts  believe  the 
former  Royal  Navy  leading 
medical  assistant  stands  a 
I good  chance  of  success, 
following  a recent  Luxem- 
bourg judgment  that  a Euro- 
I pean  directive  on  equal  treat- 
ment for  men  and  women  at 
| work  protects  transsexuals 
from  discrimination. 

If  Mr  Perkins  succeeds  in 


Luxembourg,  it  could  open 
the  way  for  compensation 
claims  in  excess  of  the  £60 
million  paid  to  ex-service 
women  unlawfully  dismissed 
for  becoming  pregnant.  Hun- 
dreds of  gay  men  and  women 
have  been  dismissed  from  the 
services  in  the  last  20  years 
because  of  their  sexual 
orientation. 

The  Ministry  of  Defence 
has  admitted  in  a leaked 
report  “The  worst  case  sce- 
nario is  a legal  liability  to 
compensation  for  all  homo- 
sexuals discharged  on 
grounds  of  homosexual  orien- 
tation alone  since  1978.” 

Giving  his  reasons  for 
referring  the  case  to  Europe, 
Mr  Justice  Lightman  said  tbe 
prospects  of  the  European 
Court  upholding  Mr  Perkins's 
case  were  “significant’’  and 
justified  tbe  reference  there. 

“If  transsexuals,  even  be- 
fore and  without  any  gender 
reassignment  operation,  are 
entitled  to  protection  against 


discrimination  on  grounds  of 
sexual  orientation,  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  see  how  such  protec- 
tion can  be  withheld  from 
those  of  homosexual  orienta- 
tion generally.”  he  said. 

The  whole  social  policy 
reasoning  in  the  transsexuals 
case  “seems  to  me  equally  ap- 
plicable to  homosexuals,"  be 
added. 

“It  may  well  be  thought  ap- 
propriate that  the  fundamen- 
tal principle  of  equality  and 
tbe  irrelevance  of  a person's 
sex  and  sexual  identity  de- 
mand that  tbe  court  be  alert 
to  afford  protection  to  them 
and  ensure  that  those  of  ho- 
mosexual orientation  are  no 
longer  disadvantaged  in 
terms  of  employment,  save 
and  unless  the  discrimination 
is  justified.” 

Mr  Perkins.  28.  was  based 
at  the  Royal  Navy  hospital, 
Gosport.  Hampshire,  until  his 
discharge  in  November  199S 
after  nearly  five  years  exem- 
plary service.  He  now  lives  in 


Nottingham  with  his  partner 
and  works  as  a consultant 
with  a computer  company. 

Stephen  Grosz,  solicitor  for 
Mr  Perkins,  described  the  rul- 
ing as  "another  step  towards 
the  death  of  the  armed  ser- 
vices’ blanket  ban  on  gays 
and  lesbians  serving  their 
country”  He  said  it  would 
probably  take  about  18 
months  for  the  European 
Court  to  give  a ruling. 

Around  so  other  cases  are  in 
the  pipeline.  Duncan  Lustig- 
Frean,  chairman  of  Rank  Out- 
siders. the  gay  servicemen’s 
campaigning  group,  said  be 
was  delighted  “that  the  judge 
has  so  dearly  expressed  the 
view  that  the  [blanket  ban]  is 
likely  to  be  considered  unlaw- 
ful in  Europe". 

Discharges  under  the  policy 
are  running  at  more  than  100 
a year,  tbe  organisation 
believes. 

Mr  Justice  Lightman  said 
Mr  Perkins  was  sacked  in 
pursuance  of  a policy,  with- 


out any  exception  or  qualifi- 
cation, to  discharge  anyone  of 
homosexual  orientation. 

The  MoD  said  after  the  rul- 
ing that  it  continued  to  be- 
lieve that  the  European  Equal 
Treatment  Directive  applied 
only  to  discrimination 
against  men  and  women  on 
grounds  of  gender  and  not 
sexual  orientation. 

It  added:  “We  may  also  ar- 
gue that  the  exclusion  of  ho- 
mosexuals from  the  armed 
forces  is  purely  for  the  reason 
of  combat  effectiveness  and 
incompatibility  and  that  such 
key  defence  decisions  are  out- 
side the  scope  of  the  EC  treaty 
from  which  the  directive  de- 
rives and  also  outside  the 
scope  of  the  European  Court 
of  Justice.” 

Armed  forces  minister 
Nicholas  Soames  vowed  to 
fight  the  case  “to  the  end”. 
Labour  has  said  that  if  elected 
it  will  lift  the  ban,  which  has 
been  removed  in  most  other 
countries. 


Everyone’s  a bigot  about  something  or  other,  insist  Tory  voters  caught  on  camera 


Luke  Harding 


BILL.  Henry,  and  George 
stared  glumly  into  their 
pints.  “If  we  didn’t  have  a 
sense  of  hnmonr,  we  wonld 
be  digging  onr  graves,” 
George  said.  “We  are  not 
very  happy.” 

Three  days  ago.  nobody 
had  heard  of  George.  By 
yesterday  the  middle-aged 
publican  from  the  Suffolk 
village  of  Framllngham  — 
and  seven  of  his  Tory- vot- 
ing friends  — were  adjust- 
ing to  celebrity  and  its 


cruel,  accusing  glare.  The 
group  agreed  to  be  filmed 
by  a documentary  maker, 
Paul  Watson,  at  a dinner 
party.  Over  prawn  St  Jac- 
ques. their  unexpurgated 
views  on  beggars,  the  poor, 
and  homosexuals,  were 
recorded  on  camera.  On 
Wednesday,  Channel  4. 
which  is  screening  the  doc- 
umentary later  this  month, 
leaked  its  contents  to  the 
press. 

Yesterday  their  decision 
to  take  part  was  looking 
like  a bit  of  a mistake.  Even 
the  Daily  Telegraph 


described  their  views  as 
bigoted.  What  to  do?  After 
breakfast  and  a restorative 
brandy.  Bill.  Henry,  and 
George  repaired  to 
George’s  pub,  the  Railway 
Inn,  to  drown  their  sor- 
rows. “The  other  five  are 
devastated.  They  don’t 
want  to  know  about  it,” 
said  George.  “We  are 
reasonably  Intelligent 
people — we  are  deep  think- 
ing people.  The  way  it  has 
been  portrayed  is  that  we 
are  a shallow  lot  of  public 
school  shits.” 

The  three  were  identified 


in  the  programme.  The  Din- 
ner Party,  only  by  their 
first  names.  Yesterday  they 
turned  out  to  be  Henry  Er- 
skln e-Hill,  aged  44,  an  old 
Etonian  and  second  son  or  a 
baronet,  and  manager  of  a 
local  petrol  station;  George 
Coleman,  aged  50,  publi- 
can: and  Bill  Vandrey.  aged 
41.  currently  unemployed. 

Henry  appears  in  the  pro- 
gramme extolling  the  bene- 
fits of  a “benevolent  dicta- 
tor”. George  calls  for  curbs 
on  immigration,  and  Bill 
discourses  on  tbe  virtues  of 
greed.  They  had  been 


manipulated,  misquoted, 
and  misrepresented,  they 
said,  and  were  consulting  a 
solicitor.  And  Henry  voted 
for  the  Natural  Law  Party 
at  the  lost  election,  not  the 
Conservatives.  Are  they 
bigots?  “Everybody  who  is 
a human  being  Is  bigoted 
about  something  or  other.” 
George  said. 

A spokeswoman  for  Gra- 
nada, which  made  the  50- 
minute  Cutting  Edge  docu- 
mentary, denied  the  eight 
bad  been  “stitched  up”. 
“They  have  not  seen  the 
film  yet.”  she  added. 
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Harriers  salute  pioneering  pilot 
who  helped  develop  the  jump  jet 


RAJP  Harriers  soar  above 
the  steeple  of  St  Clem- 
ent Danes,  London  (above), 
in  a salute  to  Bill  Bedford 
(left),  the  test  idiot  who  pio- 
neered Britain’s  vertical 
take-off  plane.  Yesterday’s 
flypast  formed  the  climax 
of  his  memorial  service  at 
the  RAF  church. 

A man  of  gentle,  self-ef- 
facing charm.  Bill  Bedford 
flew  Hurricanes,  Thunder- 
bolts and  Mustangs  during 


the  second  world  war  be- 
fore becoming  Hawker’s 
chief  test  idiot.  The  “jump 
Jet"  system  of  vertical  take- 
off and  landing  he  helped 
develop  — based  on  swivel- 
ling engine  exhausts  and 
wing-tip  balancing  — was 
so  successful  that  even  the 
Americans  gave  up  trying 
to  match  it  and  bought  the 
British  technology  instead. 
— Demid  Fair  hall 

PHOTOGRAPH:  SEAN  SMfTH 


Court  ends  the  net 
book  agreement 


DanOtartster 
Arts  Correspondent 


ICONOM1C  logic  de- 
feated literary  senti- 
Iment  yesterday  when 
the  net  book  agreement  was 
finally  put  out  of  its  death  ag- 
ony. 

The  Restrictive  Practices 
Court  ruled  in  favour  of  a 
petition  by  the  Director  Gen- 
eral of  Fair  Trading  to  for- 
mally put  an  end  to  the  agree- 
ment, which  was  suspended 
in  September,  1995,  with  the 
growth  oF  discounting  by 
large  publishers  and 
booksellers. 

The  court  agreed  that  the 
96-year-old  - agreement 
restricted  the  ability  of  book- 
sellers to  meet  demand  by  im- 
posing limits  on  price  flexibil- 
ity. The  director  general, 
John  Bridgeman,  also  argued 

that  it  prevented  booksellers 
from  disposing  of  slow-mov- 
ing stock  by  offering  titles  at 
reduced  prices. 

The  court  said  that  the 
claims  were  expressed  in 
terms  of  an  economic  proposi- 


tion “with  whose  logic  it  is 
difficult  to  quarrel”.  . 

The  action  had  been  op- 
posed by  the  independent 
publisher,  John  Calder,  and 
Jenny  Glayzer,  of  the 
National  Acquisitions  Group, 
which  is  concerned  with  the 
supply  of  materials  to  the  li- 
brary sector. 

Mr  Calder  said  yesterday: 
“It  is  very  disappointing.  Tbe 
next  year  Is  going  to  be  disas- 
trous for  the  book  trade. 

“Every  week  about  12  book- 
shops are  going  out  of  busi- 
ness because  the  super- 
markets are  discounting 
titles.  The  same  thing  hap- 
pened In  JTance  in  1979  and 
two  thirds  of  the  bookshops 
went  out  of  business.  Within 
two  years  they  had  to  intro- 
duce emergency  legislation  to 
protect  tile  trade.” 

There  were  now  three  op- 
tions for.  those  who  wished  to 
retain  a net  book  agreement 
raising  funds  for  an  appeal, 
lobbying  the  next  Parliament, 
or  bringing  together  inter- 
ested parties  to  set  up  a new 
agreement 

Mr  Calder,  who  called  the 


playwright,  Tom  Stoppard, 
the  journalist,  Auberon 
Waugh,  and  Sir  David  steel  In 
defence  of  the  agreement,  had 
argued  in  court  that  its  de- 
mise bad  also  led  to  a decline 
in  quality  and  a rise  in  prices. 
The  amount  of  money  spent 
on  books  in  1966  was  five  per 
cent  less  than  the  previous 
year. 

He  added  yesterday  that 
bookshops  which  were  facing 
pressure  to  reduce  overheads 
were  "getting  rid  of  experi- 
enced staff  and  taking  on 
young  staff  All  you  have  to 
do  is  show  them  bow  to  use  a 
computer.  They  don't  need  to 
know  anything  about  books.” 

In  January  Mr  Stoppard 
had  praised  independent 
bookshops,  telling  the  court 
“The  independent  bookshop 
is  very  congenial.  It  is  a part 
of  life  which  one  might  con- 
sider civilised.  It  is  a very 
-good  thing  to  live  in  a world 
where  there  are  bookshop  as- 
sistants who  like  books, 
rather  than  a world  where  as- 
sistants don’t  care  whether 
they  are  selling  books  or 
cornflakes.” 


Primary  pupils  go  barefoot  for  kicks 


PUPILS  at  Cheynes  Infante 
School  ln  Luton.  Bedford- 
shire, ore  being  made  to  walk 
barefoot  if  they  kick  other 
children.  The  punishment  in- 
troduced by  teachers  is 
backed  by  governors. 

Staff  at  the  school  refused 
yesterday  to  discuss  the  pun- 
ishment. A spokeswoman 
said  she  was  answering  “no 
comment  to  every  question  , 
and  the.  headmistress,  Mau- 
reen Fitzgerald,  was  said  to 
be  unavailable. 

Mrs  Fitzgerald  has  told  edu- 
cation chiefs  at  Bedfordshire 


county  council  that  more 
parents  support  her  policy 
than  oppose  it 

But  some  parents  are  un- 
happy about  the  idea,  and  offi- 
cials are  concerned.  They  fear 
the  council  might  be  sued  if  a 
child  hurt  a foot  as  a result  of 
being  made  to  go  barefoot 

It  is  also  feared  that  a 
teacher  might  be  technically 
committing  assault  by  forc- 
ibly removing  a child’s  shoes 
and  socks. 

The  school’s  policy  on 
“rewards  and  sanctions”  says 
children  who  kick  other  pu- 


pils should  go  barefoot  for  the 
rest  of  the  school  day  while 
they  are  indoors. 

Governors  are  due  to  dis- 
cuss the  punishment  again 
next  month  and  Mrs  Fitzger- 
ald has  written  to  parents. 

It  is  the  second  time  in 
recent  weeks  that  punish- 
ment methods  in  Luton  pri- 
mary schools  has  come  under 
the  spotlight  Last  month  a 
teacher  at  Tennyson  Road 
school  resigned  after  being 
censured  for  allowing  a five* 
year-rid  boy  to  smack  bully- 
ing classmates  with  a ruler. 


Law  firm  sends 
bill  for  £12,278 
after  suicide 


Gary  Younge 

I mother  of  a solicitor 
who  killed  himself  due 
to  pressure  of  work  has 
been  sent  a bUl  for  £12.278.16. 
plus  VAT,  by  the  firm  that 
employed  him  for  10  years. 

James  Beauchamp.  Solici- 
tors said  they  spent  nine 
hours  at  £150  an  hour  going  to 
the  home  of  Christopher  Bry- 
ant, aged  54,  when  be  failed  to 
turn  up  for  work,  calling  the 
police  to  break  in,  and  discov- 
ering his  body. 

The  firm,  based  in  Edgbas- 
ton,  Birmingham,  then 
charged  his  widowed  mother, 
Irene  Brierley,  £150  for  telling 
her  that  her  workaholic  son 
was  dead.  Then  came  another 
£300  for  identifying  the  body 
at  a mortuary  and  giving  a 
statement  to  police. 

Other  charges  included 
£5,800  for  writing  and  receiv- 
ing letters  concerning  Mr 
Bryant,  a property  solicitor, 
who  was  found  hanged  in  his 
home  in  Bearwood,  Birming- 
ham by  a colleague  on  No- 
vember 18, 1994. 

An  Inquest  heard  that  he 
was  dedicated  to  his  job  but 
had  committed  suicide  due  to 
the  pressures  of  work.  At  the 
Inquest  Mr  Bryant  — who 
earned  a first-class  law  degree 
at  Oxford  University  — was 
described  as  a “workaholic". 

Mrs  Brierley,  80,  ofHenley- 
in-Arden,  Warwickshire, 
received  the  initial  invoice  in 
November  last  year.  "Of 
course  I am  angry,”  she  said 
yesterday.  Of  course  I did  not 
pay  the  bill,  1 am  not  going  to 
pay  that  It  was  a terrible 
thing  that  that  wan  did.  I 


hope  he  will  feel  embarrassed 
now  it  has  come  out.” 

His  sister,  Melanie  Weerd- 
meester,  45,  said:  “Out  of  all 
the  items  in  that  bill,  charg- 
ing £150  to  knock  on  my  moth- 
er’s door  and  tell  her  her  son 
was  dead  Is  to  me  the  most 
terrible.” 

“He  loved  the  law,  that  was 
his.  life.  Unfortunately  that’s 
what  happened,  he  was  a 
workaholic  who  lived  and 
breathed  It”  She  described 
the  bill  as  preposterous. 

The  family  refused  to  pay 
the  bill  and  made  an  official 
complaint  to  the  profession's 
watchdog,  the  Office  of  Super- 
vision of  Solicitors.  The  firm 
then  agreed  to  reduce  the  bill 
to  £2,412  phis  VAT. 

James  Beauchamp  solici- 
tors yesterday  rejected  any 
suggestions  that  the  firm  had 
acted  in  an  improper  way  in 
dealing  with  Christopher  Bry- 
ant’s family. 

Senior  partner  David  Wa- 
terhouse said:  “With  regard 
to  the  reports  that  have  today 
been  made  in  the  media 
James  Beauchamp  Solicitors 
reject  any  suggestion  that 
they  acted  in  an  improper 
way  in  respect  of  the  death  of 
a highly  regarded  and  valued 
employee,  and  the  adminis- 
tration of  his  estate.  “How- 
ever, in  view  of  the  distress  of 
Christopher's  family  the  out- 
standing payment  from  his 
estate  will  not  be  sought” 

A spokesman  Gar  Harfield- 
Pickering  c£  Reddltch.  Hereford 
and  Worcester— the  firm  hand- 
ling Mr  Bryant’s  estate  — con- 
firmed that  the  bill  bad  bean 
reduced.  “Ihe  matter  has  been 
settled  up  on  agreed  terms  with 
James  Beauchamp." 


•-* 


Christopher  Bryant  during  a rare  moment  of  relaxation  from  his  ’workaholic’s’  routine 

Extracts  from  law  firm’s  bill 


TO  Our  professional 

charges  in  connections  with 
the  affairs  of  Mr  Bryant  who 
until  the  time  of  his  death 
worked  for  this  practice  includ- 
ing attending  Mr  Bryant  s 
home  in  Bearwood  when  he 
failed  to  attend  work  and. 
being  concerned  as  to  this, 
communicating  with  the 
police,  after  considerable  de- 
lays the  police  forced  an  entry 
and  Mr  Bryant's  body  was  d& 
covered  who  appeared  to  have 
taken  his  own  life  by  hanging 
8 hours  at  £ 1 50  par 
hour. . .£1)350 

THEREAFTER  the  following 

day  after  discussing  matters 

Tbe  office  of  James  Beauchamp  Solicitors,  which  sent  its  lawyer’s  family  a Mil  after  his  death  with  the  police  attending  at  the 

King’s  Cross  tube  fire  victim  tells  court  of  his  ‘unbearable  life’ 


Alw  Bellos 


-fHE  most  badly  burned  sur- 
I vivor  of  the  King’s  Cro9s 
underground  Ere  yesterday 
began  giving  evidence  in  his 
High  Court  battle  for  more 
than  £1  million  in  damages. 

Kwasl  Minta,  aged  43, 
iflpims  Ms  injuries  from  the 
tragedy  in  1987  ended  bis  mu- 
sical career  and  ruined  his 
life.  His  lace  was  so  badly 


burnt  that  he  wore  a mask  for 
a year  and.  after  25  opera- 
tions, he  still  cannot  dose  one 
eye,  form  an  “O”  with  his 
mouth  or  use  his  bands 
properly. 

London  Regional  Transport 
admitted  liability  shortly 
after  the  fire,  which  killed  31 
people  leaving  the  Piccadilly 
line  escalator.  It  has  already 
paid  out  £4.5  million  far  110 
claims  involving  death,  in- 
jury and  property  damage. 


All  the  other  survivors 
have  settled  their  claims.  But 
Mr  Minta,  a Ghanaian,  wants 
greater  compensation  than 
LRT  has  offered  because  he 
says  he  cannot  face  the  world 
with  Ms  scarred  face  and 
hands  and  continuing  pain. 

Hie  court  heard  that  his 
legal  aid  has  been  “dis- 
charged” and  he  Is  represent- 
ing himself  with  the  help  of 
his  accountant  and  a music 
expert  from  Ghana. 


Under  cross-examination 
Mr  Minta.  of  Putney,  south- 
west London,  admitted  that 
he  was  an  illegal  immigrant 
who  had  come  to  Britain  in 
1985  with  a one  month  visa. 
He  never  left 

Mr  Justice  Toulson  heard 
that  Mr  Minta's  family  ran 
the  most  succesful  music 
business  In  Ghana  and  he  bad 
come  to  London  to  enhance 
recordings  with  "more 
sophisticated  techniques.”. 


home  of  Mrs  Brierley  {Mr  Bry- 
ant 's  mother ) at  Henley-in-Ar- 
den  to  advise  her  of  his  sudden 
death  and  receiving  basic  in- 
structions from  her 
1 hour. £150 

FURTHER  attending  at  Mr 
Bryant’s  home  to  secure  and 
checking  for  personal  items 
that  Airs  Brierley  wished  to 
take  custody  of 
2 hours. . .£300 

CORRESPONDENCE: 

1 72  letters  out  <&■  £3.50  each  & 10 

minutes  duration  each 

...£4,9Q2L50 

64  letter  received  ig  £1.50 each 
& 5 minutes  duration  each 

. . .£897 


He  fell  on  hard  times  when 
contacts  In  Ghana  were  un- 
able to  pay  for  his  work. 

The  amount  that  LRT  has 
already  offered  cannot  be  dis- 
closed because  the  judge  must 
make  an  independent  deci- 
sion on  the  damages  award 
without  any  knowledge  of  the 
proposed  payment.  If  he 
awards  less  than  the  LRT 
offer  Mr  Minta  would  risk 
having  to  pay  the  costs  of  the 
hearing. 
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Celebrating  miners  end  picketing  in  Bonn  as  compromise  deal  averts  mass  layoffs 

King 
Kohl 


in  on 

coal 

jobs 


ten  Traynor  In  Berlin 


Thousands  of  Ger- 
man miners  roared 
through  Bonn  on  mo- 
torcycles in  celebra- 
tion yesterday  after  the  gov- 
ernment retreated  from  a 
scheme  to  slash  jobs  and  coal 
subsidies. 

A compromise  deal  negoti- 
ated between  the  chancellor. 
Helmut  Kohl,  and  the  miners' 
union  leader,  Hans  Berger, 
defused  a week  of  furious  pro- 
test by  the  country's  90,000 
miners.  They  returned  to 
their  homes  and  pits  in  the 
north-western  Ruhr  region 
and  the  Saarland  on  the 
French  border  after  days  of 
picketing  government  and  po- 
litical party  offices  in  Bonn. 

Mr  Kohl,  who  cancelled 
talks  with  the  union  earlier 
this  week  because  the  miners 
were  besieging  his  offices  and 
paralysing  Bonn,  stuck  to  his 
plan  to  cut  subsidies  to  the 
industry  by  more  than  half 
over  the  next  eight  years.  But 
the  phasing  of  the  cuts  has 
been  changed  to  leave  the 
subvention  largely  intact 
until  the  end  of  the  century. 

Miners’  leaders  said  the 
original  plan,  unveiled  a week 
ago,  would  have  closed  10  of 
Germany's  19  pits  and  cost 
more  than  100,000  jobs  in  the 
mines  and  related  industries. 

Now  only  one  pit  will  be 
closed  by  the  end  of  the  cen- 
tury- Although  half  the  min- 
ing jobs  will  ultimately  go. 
they  will  be  pared  away 
through  early  retirement  and 
retraining  schemes. 

"The  fight  was  worth  it," 
Mr  Berger  said  after  a tense 
week  that  saw  the  angriest 
demonstrations  yet  against 
Mr  Kohl’s  policies  of  spend- 
ing cuts  and  welfare  reform. 
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Cologne  miners  applaud  the  deal  yesterday  which  means  only  one  pit  will  close  by  the  year  2000  photograph;  peter  buck 


being  hastily  enacted  as  the 
government  struggles  to  qual- 
ify for  the  single  European 
currency. 

Friedrich  Bohl,  the  head  of 
Mr  Kohl’s  chancellery,  said; 
“We  have  ensured  the  survival 
of  the  industry  in  a way  that  is 
economically  acceptable." 

The  success  of  the  miners 
in  forcing  the  government  to 


shift  its  position  could  em- 
bolden others  to  take  to  the 
streets,  amid  record  unem- 
ployment of  4.7  million. 

The  centre  of  Berlin  was 
severely  disrupted  for  the 
fourth  consecutive  day  by 
thousands  of  striking  build- 
ing workers  protesting  at 
mass  unemployment 

They  occupied  the  city  cen- 


tre's Potsdamer  Platz, 
Europe's  biggest  building 
site,  in  protest  at  half  a mil- 
lion jobless  in  the  construc- 
tion sector  and  against  the  in- 
flux of  cheaper  foreign  — and 
often  illegal  — labour. 

The  government  climb- 
down  on  the  miners  capped 
an  unhappy  week  for  the 
chancellor.  He  abruptly  an- 


nounced the  subsidy-cutting 
plan  last  Friday  — a day  after 
the  jobless  figures  were  an- 
nounced — and  promptly  trig- 
gered an  opposition  walkout 
from  negotiations  on  his  tax 
reform  proposals.  He  then 
miscalculated  tactically  by 
railing  off  the  talks  with  the 
miners*  union  before  meeting 
some  of  Its  demands. 


‘New  proof  of  TWA  friendly  fire  cover-up 


Paul  Webster  in  Paris  and  Ian  Katz  in 

New  York  report  on  the  latest  version  of 
the  conspiracy  theory  that  won't  go  away 


THE  theory  that  TWA 
Flight  BOO  was  downed 
by  a United  States  navy 
missile  resurfaced  yesterday 
as  former  Kennedy  aide 
Pierre  Salinger  claimed  he 
had  obtained  new  evidence 
that  the  jet  was  the  victim  of 
“friendly  fire”  during  secret 
anti-terrorism  exercises  off 
Long  Island.  Weary  federal 
investigators  issued  a fresh 
flurry  of  denials. 

The  conspiracy  theory  that 
has  dogged  crash  investiga- 
tors since  the  July  1996  disas- 
ter that  killed  all  230  on  board 
shortly  after  takeoff  from 
New  York  was  given  fresh  life 
after  Paris  Match  magazine 
published  an  article  co-writ- 
ten by  Mr  Salinger.  It  also 
printed  photographs  — said 
to  be  taken  from  tapes  at  New 
York's  JFK  airport  — pur- 
porting to  show  file  radar  sig- 
nature of  a missile  speeding 
towards  Flight  800  seconds  be- 
fore the  crash. 

At  a press  conference  in 


Paris,  Mr  Salinger  said;  “The 
navy  has  not  been  honest.  It 
says  no  missiles  were  fired 
that  night.  That  is  not  true.'' 

He  was  ridiculed  by  avia- 
tion experts  and  mainstream 
media  earlier  this  year  when 
he  claimed  to  have  evidence 
of  a huge  cover-up.  Since  then 
he  has  assembled  a self-styled 
“independent  inquiry  team". 

In  the  article,  he  claimed  to 
have  proof  that  test  firing  was 
taking  place  in  the  crash 
area.  May  to  October  had 
been  designated  a period  for 
testing  missiles  off  the  east 
coast,  he  said,  and  airlines 
had  been  warned  of  a possible 
risk  If  they  flew  below  6000ft. 

Mr  Salinger's  team,  which 
includes  a retired  United  Air- 
lines pilot  and  a missile  ex- 
pert, claimed  seven  missile- 
carrying ships,  a submarine 
and  an  Orion  aircraft,  some- 
times used  for  towing  decoy 
targets  and  monitoring  mis- 
sile firings,  were  in  the  area 
at  the  time  of  the  crash. 


Salinger  with  the  radar  pictures  photograph:  michb.  upcnnz 


The  navy  claimed  the  clos- 
est missile-carrying  warship 
was  the  USS  Normandy,  185 
miles  away,  and  insisted  that 
no  weapon  on  the  ship  had 
the  range  to  bring  down  the 
Jet. 

However,  Mr  Salinger’s 
team  suggested  that  the  747 
was  brought  down  by  a secret 
experimental  weapon  fired 
from  the  Normandy.  “We 
have  very,  very  big  missile 
experts  we  have  been  talking 


to  who  say  the  missile  could 
reach  350  miles.”  he  said. 

He  suggested  that  the  mis- 
sile was  intended  to  bring 
down  another  missile  but  was 
attracted  by  the  heat  of  the 
747*5  engines.  He  said  Wash- 
ington could  not  admit  to  test- 
ing weapons  banned  under 
agreements  with  Moscow. 

But  the  FBI,  which  has  sub- 
poenaed a copy  of  the  radar 
tapes,  insisted  they  offer  no 
evidence  to  back  up  the  theory. 


A Pentagon  spokesman  con- 
firmed that  the  crash  location 
was  near  an  area  sometimes 
used  for  "air  combat  exer- 
cises" but  insisted  that  the 
area  was  closed  to  air  traffic 
during  exercises. 

Conspiracy  theories  have 
been  fuelled  by  more  than  150 
reported  sightings  of  an  ob- 
ject streaking  towards  the  jet 
before  it  exploded.  But  when 
pressed.  Mr  Salinger  could 
cite  only  a mysterious  collec- 
tion of  unidentified  sources. 

The  Paris  Match  photos  pur- 
port to  show  the  radar  screen 
at  EL30pm  local  time  on  July  17. 
when  the  Boeing  was  at 
13,300ft,  lower  than  usual  to 
avoid  an  incoming  US  Air 
flight  Another  plane  on  the 
screen  is  identified  as  an 
Orion.  It  is  claimed  that  the 
photos  show  the  navy  plane 
crossing  the  path  of  the  Boeing 
without  identifying  Itself 

David  Isby,  a missile  expert 
at  Jane's  Intelligence  Review, 
said  the  type  of  experimental 
weapon  alleged  to  have  been 
involved  would  have  left 
traces  in  the  wreckage. 

Crash  investigators  have 
ruled  out  friendly  fire,  but  in- 
sist they  have  not  yet  estab- 
lished why  the  jet  crashed. 


EU  official  pours 
cold  water  on 
plan  to  save  fish 


PatxJ  Brown  in  Bergen 


ATTEMPTS  by  envi- 
ronment and  fish- 
eries ministers  from 
13  countries  to  reach 
agreements  to  save  the  North 
Sea  fishing  industry  were 
scuppered  yesterday  by  the 
European  Union. 

Minutes  before  the  start  of 
the  two-day  meeting  in  Ber- 
gen, Norway,  the  European 
fisheries  commissioner. 
Emm?  Bonlno,  confirmed  she 
had  vetoed  use  of  the  word 
“agree"  by  ministers. 

The  EU.  not  North  Sea 
states,  had  jurisdiction  over 
North  Sea  fisheries,  she  said. 
North  Sea  states  had  “no 
status  on  their  own  to  agree 
to  anything*'  and  the  Euro- 
pean Commission  would  not 
recognise  any  document  that 
used  the  word  agree. 

Her  intervention  enraged 
scientists  and  green  groups. 
The  Bergen  talks,  the  first 
joint  meeting  of  North  Sea  en- 
vironment and  fisheries  min- 
istries, were  called  because  of 
the  failure  of  the  ETJ’s  com- 
mon fisheries  policy  to  save 
fish  stocks.  Norway,  which 


has  taken  severe  measures  to 
save  herring  and  cod  in  its 
waters,  has  been  trying  to  get 
the  EU  to  adopt  similar  mea- 
sures in  jointly  fished  waters. 

It  is  illegal  to  carry  on  fish- 
ing in  Norwegian  waters  if 
more  than  15  per  cent  of  the 
catch  is  undersized,  and  dis- 
carding dead  fish  is  also 
termed.  In  the  EU-oontrolled 
North  Sea.  up  to  50  per  cent  of 
fish  are  thrown  back  dead  be- 
cause they  are  deemed  to  be 
of  uncommercial  size  or  the 
wrong  species. 

Karl  Schjon-Pedersen.  the 
Norwegian  fisheries  minister, 
said:  “IT  you  use  the  political 
will  and  the  political  muscle 
to  do  what  you  have  to  da 
then  you  can  save  the  fish- 
eries. You  have  to  take  very 
hard  actions,  which  are  very 
difficult  to  explain  to  people 
in  fishing  communities.  But 
when  this  is  over  you  are  in  a 
much  better  position 
economically.” 

He  was  scathing  about  the 
commission's  intervention. 
Attempts  to  ban  beam  trawl- 
ers. which  damage  the  sea 
bottom,  and  to  create  sanctu- 
aries for  young  fish  to  de- 
velop, had  been  reduced  by 


the  EU  to  the  level  of  recom- 
mendations, he  said. 

"I  would  prefer  to  see  spe- 
cific timetables  and  conclu- 
sions in  this  document  1 run 
unable  to  understand  why  EU 
ministers  cannot  use  the 
word  agree-  Are  they  saying 
they  do  not  agree?  It  does  not 
make  sense." 

Phil  Rothwell.  of  Bird  Lire 
International,  said  tbe  row 
reminded  him  of  the  story 
about  a policemen  and  a fire- 
man fighting  over  who  should 
rescue  a drowning  child.  “By 
the  time  they  had  decided,  the 
child  was  dead." 

John  Gummer.  the  Envi- 
ronment Secretary,  who  pro- 
posed the  Bergen  conference 
two  years  ago.  was  optimistic 
yesterday  that  something 
could  be  salvaged. 

“We  have  not  come  here  to 
argue  about  legal  niceties,  we 
have  come  to  agree,"  he  told 
fellow  ministers.  “I  do  not 
care  what  words  we  use  to 
satisfy  the  lawyers. 

"If  we  cannot  use  the  word 
agree,  then  we  will  use  an- 
other. We  must  find  some  so- 
lutions to  the  problems  nT 
over-fishing  and  unsustain- 
able industrial  fishing." 


Britain  bars  Albanian  rebel 
for  having  ‘tatty’  passport 


Alex  Duval  Smith  In  Parts 


N Albanian  dissident 
who  urgently  wants  to 

vel  to  Britain  to 
raise  awareness  about  the 
situation  in  his  country 
claims  Foreign  Office  offi- 
cials are  putting  up  spuri- 
ous bureaucratic  hurdles  to 
keep  hi™  out. 

Edi  Rama,  a 33-year-old 
artist  who  a week  ago  ap- 
plied for  a visa  at  the  Brit- 
ish consulate  in  Paris,  says 
he  was  turned  down  by  an 
official  who  insisted  his 
passport  was  “suspiciously 
tatty”. 

Mr  Rama,  one  of  the  lead- 
ers Of  the  1991  Albanian 
student  revolt  and  a critic 
of  the  present  regime,  has 
been  invited  to  spend  two 
weeks  in  London  by  the 
George  Soros  Foundation — 
a worldwide  pro-democracy 
movement  named  after  the 
Hungarian-born  philan- 
thropist. 

Bill  McAlister,  a former 
director  of  the  Institute  of 
Contemporary  Arts  and  a 
member  of  the  Soros  Foun- 
dation board,  said:  "Mr 


News  in  brief 


Rama  is  one  of  few  people 
who  can  provide  an  inde- 
pendent view  of  the  situa- 
tion in  Albania. 

“He  was  there  less  than  a 
month  ago  and  was  forced 
to  flee  after  being  attacked 
by  Hie  secret  police.  We 
need  him  to  come  to  Lon- 
don so  he  can  speak  to  the 
media." 

Mr  McAlister  does  not  be- 
lieve the  British  Govern- 
ment is  deliberately  con- 
spiring to  silence  Mr  Rama. 
Rather,  he  says  the  painter 
and  writer  has  become  the 
victim  of  petty  officialdom 
at  a time  when  there  is  an 
urgent  need  for  him  to 
speak  out. 

Mr  Rama,  who  has  a two- 
year  residence  permit  In 
France,  said:  “I  come  from 
the  most  backward  country 
in  the  Balkans,  where  there 
Is  a paper  shortage.  Alba- 
nian nfHriak  stuck  extra 
pages  in  my  passport.  Of 
course  it  looks  tatty,  but  I 
am  not  suspicions." 

Mr  Rama,  who  has  trav- 
elled all  over  the  world  and 
has  been  widely  quoted  in 
tbe  international  media 
since  the  latest  crisis 


began,  said  a British  con- 
sular official  in  Paris  also 
objected  to  the  tfcct  that  his 
passport  had  expired. 

Mr  Rama  said:  "1  am  a 

dissident  and  am  not  offi- 
cially able  to  apply  for  a 
new  passport.  The  old  one  I 
have  contains  my  French 
residence  permit,  which  ex- 
pires In  November.  It  is  rec- 
ognised by  immigration  au- 
thorities all  over  Europe. 

“Tbe  British  consulate  in 
Paris  has  called  me  in  for 
an  interview  in  three 
weeks'  time  but  the  situa- 
tion is  too  desperate  to  wait 
that  long." 

A spokeswoman  for  the 
British  embassy  in  Paris 
said  consular  officials 
needed  farther  clarifica- 
tion from  Mr  Rama  of  his 
travel  dates  and  what  he  In- 
tended to  do  while  in 
Britain. 

She  said:  “We  have  never 
refused  him  a visa.  We  are 
asking  Mr  Rama  the  stan- 
dard questions  we  ask  of 
everyone.  When  we  have 
the  answers  we  can  issue 
the  visa." 


To  find  my  country,  pao«  9 


Britons  on  oil  barge  seized  by  Nigerians 


A GROUP  of  Nigerians  has 
seized  a barge  carrying  90 
people,  including  20  foreign- 
ers. off  tbe  country’s  southern 
coast. 

The  company  that  owns  the 
barge,  the  French  oil  pipeline 
firm  ETPM,  said  a labour  dis- 
pute between  ethnic  groups 


was  responsible  for  the  inci- 
dent It  identified  the  foreign- 
ers as  16  French  people,  three 
Britons  and  one  American. 

Company  spokeswoman 
Ariane  Malzac  said  no  lives 
were  in  danger,  and  that 
about  20  members  of  tbe  Nige- 
rian navy  were  anchored  in  a 


tugboat  a few  yards  from  the 
barge. 

"The  barge  was  blocked 
and  is  unable  to  continue,  but 
it  is  not  a hostage  situation." 
she  said.  “It  is  a problem  be- 
tween the  communities."  She 
would  not  say  whether  the 
men  were  armed.  — AP. 


Lima  police  find 
escape  tunnel 

PERUVIAN  police  have 
found  a tunnel  through 
which  teenage  Tupac  Amaru 
rebels  planned  to  escape 
from  a prison  in  Lima, 
where  their  comrades  are 
holding  72  hostages  at  the 
Japanese  ambassador’s 
home,  the  government  said. 

Police  discovered  the 
120ft-long  tunnel  extending 
from  a youth  prison  In  the 
Maranga  district  towards 
nearby  buildings,  an  inte- 
rior ministry  statement 
said.  It  was  nearly  finished. 

“The  massive  escape  was 
planned  for  Saturday 
morning.”  the  statement 
added.  — Renter. 


Ferry  lawyer 
to  send  divers 

The  lawyer  representing  hun- 
dreds of  relatives  of  victims  of 
tbe  Estonia  ferry,  which  sank 
ea  route  to  Stockholm  in  1994. 
said  yesterday  that  he 
planned  to  send  divers  to  in- 
spect the  wreck  and  identify 
the  cause  of  the  tragedy. 

A commission  Investigating 
the  disaster  has  on  three  occa- 
sions delayed  issuing  its  final 
report.  Henning  Witte,  who  is 
leading  the  relatives'  suit 
against  tbe  French  company 
that  registered  tbe  ship,  said 
he  wanted  an  independent  In- 
quiry. — AP. 

Cosby  arrest 

Police  have  arrested  a man 
and  are  questioning  another 


and  a woman  — all  of  Russian 
origin,  according  to  one  news- 
paper — about  the  murder  In 
Los  Angeles  of  the  comedian 
Bill  Cosby’s  son,  Ennis,  writes 
Christopher  Reed. 

Algiers  crackdown 

Algeria's  security  forces  have 
killed  40  Muslim  guerrillas, 
including  12  shot  dead  after  a 
gun  battle  in  the  capital  Al- 
giers, local  newspapers  said 
yesterday.  — Reuter. 

Taste  for  souvenirs 

Tourists  in  the  high  Andean 
mountains  are  taking  advan- 
tage of  low  snowfalls  to  rob 
souvenirs  from  a notorious 
Argentinian  plane  crash  site 
where  in  1972  surviving 
rugby  players  ate  their  dead 
team-mates,  La  Nacion 
reported  yesterday.  — Reuter. 
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Beer  advertisement  does  nothing  to  ease  president’s  campaign  funding  hangover 

Chinese  toast  Clinton  hospitality 


^Mwh.hMina  Fury  as  lease  on  US  base  offered  to  Beijing 


A SHORT  walk  trom 
Tiananmen  Square 
on  Beijing's  answer 
to  Oxford  Street. 
President  Clinton  and  his 
wife  Hillary  grin  at  shoppers 
from  behind  an  oversized 
plastic  beer  bottle.  They  are 
dressed  in  evening  wear  and 
over  their  shoulders  peers  a 
solemn  George  Washington. 
Next  to  them  stands  the  boss 
of  a Chinese  brewery.  Empty, 
dust-covered  bottles  lie  scat- 
tered at  their  feet. 

Peddling  beer  made  by  the 
Chinese  state-run  brewery 
Haora  en  was  probably  not 
what  the  leader  of  the  free 
world  had  in  mind  when  he 
posed  for  a snap  at  a 1994 
White  House  Christinas  party. 

But  that  is  what  he  it  looks 
like  to  the  countless  Chinese 
who  visit  Wangfujing,  the 
busiest  shopping  street  in 
Beijing,  and  pause  to  peer  at 
the  advertising  display. 

The  Chinese  government 
has  stoutly  denied  allegations 
that  it  sought  to  woo  Wash- 
ington by  donating  money  to 
the  Democratic  Party  or 
members  of  Congress.  The 
United  States  charge  d’af- 
faires in  Beijing,  William 
McCahill  jnr,  was  summoned 
this  week  and  a halt  de- 
manded to  US  media  reports 
suggesting  a Chinese  plot  to 
funnel  funds  into  US  politics. 
Mr  Clinton’s  photographic 


Martin  Walker 
in  Washington 

PRESIDENT  Clinton  was 
^ yesterday  a censed,  of 
creating,  a “national  secu- 
rity nightmare”  in  return 
for  foreign  campaign  dona- 
tions by  offering  the  state- 
run  Chinese  merchant  ship- 
ping fleet  a leasehold  on  a 
former  naval  hasp  at  long 
Beach,  California. 


presence  on  Wangfojing,  how- 
ever, attests  to  an  acute 
understanding  in  China  of  the 
way  Washington  works  and 
the  access  that  this  has 
helped  bring.  There  is  no  evi- 
dence of  a centrally  orches- 
trated scheme  to  suborn  US 
democracy  but  there  are  signs 
of  freelance  favour-monger- 
ing  by  individual  Chinese. 

A guide  to  the  murky  ways 
of  Washington  Is  contained  in 
a report  issued  this  month  by 
the  Chinese  government  in 
response  to  a US  survey  on 
human  rights.  Though  in- 
tended as  a rebuttal  of  Ameri- 
can attacks  on  China's  intol- 
erance of  dissent,  it  could 
serve  as  a handbook  an  buy- 
ing influence  in  Washington. 

"American  democracy  is, 
in  the  final  analysis,  a 
'money-bag  democracy'.  In 

the  US.  running  for  public 


“Everywhere  we  turn,  we 
see  China  taking  active 
measures  to  compromise, 
infiltrate,  neutralise  or 
otherwise  undermine 
American  national  security 
interests,”  charged  Repub- 
lican congressman  Gerald 
Solomon,  the  powerful 
chairman  of  the  House 
roles  committee. 

“Is  this  what  China  is  get- 
ting in  return  for  its  big  do- 
nations to  Clinton  and  +i»*> 


office  requires  large  sums  of 
money."  says  toereport,  pub- 
lished by  the  official  Xinhua 
news  agency.  “American  poli- 
tics has  become  more  and 
more  the  politics  of  buying 
power  through  money.  Politi- 
cal campaign  flimnwa  in  the 
US  are  funded  mainly 
through  donations  from  large 
wealthy  organisations  and  in- 
dividuals ...  hi  the  1996  elec- 
tions both  the  Democrats  and 
the  Republicans  raised  huge 
amounts  of  money  by  auction- 
ing opportunities  to  meet  the 
president  or  congressmen." 

Ha  omen's  photograph  was 
arranged  by  Johnny  Chung,  a 
flamboyant  Chinese- Ameri- 
can from  California  who 
escorted  a procession  of 
Asian  businessmen  into  the 
White  House  for  souvenir 
shots  with  the  president  or 
first  lady.  He  gave  nearly 


Democratic  National 
Committee?” 

Demanding  yet  another 
independent  counsel  be  ap- 
pointed to  investigate  Mr 
Clinton's  role  in  offering 
the  base  to  Cosco  (Chinese 
Ocean  Shipping)  as  a com- 
mercial beachhead,  Mr  Sal- 
omon won  support  from 
California's  two  Democratic 
senators,  who  demanded  a 
Pentagon  review  on  the  se- 
curity implications. 


£250,000  to  the  Democratic 
Party  between  1993  and  1996, 
largesse  that  helped  secure  49 
visits  to  the  White  House  and 
fortified  a aagpirip  fox  tech- 
nology business  with  consul- 
tancy fees  from  clients  eager 
to  share  his  access. 

Among  them  was  Chen  Shi- 
zeng,  then  president  of  the 
Ha  omen  Group.  He  is  stand- 
ing next  to  Mr  Clinton  in  the 
photo,  taken  beside  the  White 
House  Christmas  tree.  Mr 
Chung  is  next  to  Mia  Clinton. 

A Chinese  reporter  who 
covered  the  Washington  visit 
has  been  quoted  as  saying 
that  Mr  Chen  said:  "Starting 
from  the  White  House,  I want 
to  establish  an  American 
market  for  tfanmon  beer." 

Mr  Clinton  Is  on  record  as 
saying  he  sees  nothing  wrong 
with  showing  gratitude  to  his 
supporters,  though  his 


spokesman,  Mike  MeCurry, 
hag  Sought  tO  rtlgfanra  the 
president  from  the  beer  cam- 
paign. “The  White  House  is 
concerned  when  anyone  uses 
their  access  to  It  for  private 
commercial  purposes,  which 
is  what  we  believe  may  have 
happened  here.”  he  said. 

The  other  side  at  the  equa- 
tion is  more  opaque.  Haomen 
now  denies  any  knowledge  of 
Mr  Chen's  White  House  visit 
or  his  whereabouts.  A spokes- 
man said  he  had  retired.  In- 
stead of  conquering  the  Amer- 
ican market,  Haomen  has 
seen  its  most  profitable  beer 
ventures  swallowed  up  in  a 
joint  venture  with  French  yo- 
ghurt makers  Danone.  Such 
arrangements,  however,  can 

moan  a llTM  windfall  fop  the 

original  management.  The 
new  company,  Oulian  (Euro- 
pean Union)  Haomen,  denies 
any  dealings  with  Mr  Chen, 
who  has  vanished  from  view. 

But  the  picture  still  lingers 
on  WangfUjing  — an  embar- 
rassment to  all  and  a reveal- 
ing footnote  to  China's  ver- 
dict on  US  democracy.  "The 
US,  which  boasts  about  being 
toe  model  of  democracy,  has 
been  peddling  its  democratic 
system  through  toe  world 
with  wlshfril  thinking.  But 
everyone  knows  that  toe  200- 
year-old  American  democ- 
racy remains  democracy  for 
the  rich,”  says  the  Beijing 
report 

China  now  has  some  very 
rich  people. 
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A Sri  T-nTfinm  Bhuddist  demonstrates  against  violence  in  the  run-up  to  the  country's 
local  elections  during  a protest  march  in  Colombo  yesterday  photograph:  dexter  cruez 


Mother  Teresa 
finds  successor 


Suzanne  Gddenberg 
In  New  Delhi 

MOTHER  Teresa's  Mis- 
sionaries of  Charity 
yesterday  elected  an 
Indian  sister  as  her  succes- 
sor, but  their  founder  will 
continue  to  guide  the  order 
despite  old  age  and  frail 
health. 

Sister  Nirmala,  aged  63, 
who  was  bora  a Hindu  in  toe 
northern  state  of  Bihar,  has 
for  years  been  one  of  the 
trusted  lieutenants  of  Mother 
Teresa,  founding  the  contem- 
plative wing  of  toe  order  in 
New  York  20  years  ago. 

Flanked  by  senior  sisters 
and  a seated  Mother  Teresa, 
she  waved  from  the  balcony 
of  Mother  House,  toe  solid 
white  building  in  Calcutta 
that  is  toe  headquarters  of  the 
order. 

'1  am  in  dreamland  right 
now,”  she  said.  “It's  a big  res- 
ponsibility. If  you  look  at  it 
from  myself,  I am  afraid.  But 
looking  at  God,  and  depend- 
ing on  prayer,  I think  I will  be 
able  to  continue  God's  work.” 
Mother  Teresa  also  spoke, 
but  her  words  had  to  be 
relayed  to  toe  crowd  because 
her  voice  was  too  feeble. 


“Now  I am  happy."  she  said, 
reaching  out  to  bless  her 
successor. 

Although  Mother  Teresa, 
who  has  been  in  hospital 
three  times  since  August  with 
heart  ailments  and  breathing 
difficulties,  in  effect  relin- 
quishes administrative  con- 
trol over  the  order  from 
today,  she  wID  retain  the  title 
of  mother  to  more  than  4,000 
nuns,  brothers  and  priests 
around  the  world. 

‘They  are  reserving  toe 
title  mother  for  Mother 
Teresa  and  Sister  Nirmala 
will  be  known  as  sister-gen- 
eral, but  toe  responsibilities 
of  superior-general  will  be 
with  her,”  said  Henry 
d' Souza.  the  Archbishop  of 
Calcutta.  “The  sisters  have 
chosen  toe  person  who  will 
continue  toe  Inspiration  or 
character  of  Mother  Teresa." 

Since  taking  her  vows  more 
than  30  years  ago.  Sister  Nir- 
mala  has  accompanied 
Mother  Teresa  on  several 
trips.  As  a contemplative,  she 
was  not  as  familiar  to  out- 
siders as  some  other  senior 
sisters,  but  was  apparently 
elected  by  an  overwhelming 
margin,  ending  six  weeks  of 
secret  debate  among  122  dele- 
gates to  toe  order's  chapter. 


UP  TO 


Australian  arts 
world  fooled  by 
‘Aborigine’  who 
told  white  lie 


Christopher  Zinn  in  Sydney 


AN  acclaimed  “Aborigi- 
nal” author  owned  up 
yesterday  to  being  a white 
Australian,  embarrassing 
an  arts  establishment  al- 
ready red-faced  after  previ- 
ous ethnic  hoaxes. 

The  award-winning 
writer  Wanda  Koolmatrle. 
who  was  hailed  as  “a  dis- 
tinctive new  voice”  in  Ab- 
original women’s  autobiog- 
raphy, has  owned  up  to 
being  a middle-aged  man 
called  Leon  Carmen. 

In  a hoax  concocted  with 
literary  agent  John  Bayley. 
the  two  men  decided  a book 
by  a part-Aborigmal  wom- 
an would  have  a better 
chance  of  being  published 
than  the  first  novel  of  a 
white  man. 

The  result  was  My  Own 
Sweet  Time,  published  in 
1995,  which  won  an  impor- 
tant literary  award  and 
was  a set  text  in  schools. 

The  scandal  is  the  second 
to  hit  the  Australian  arts 
world  in  a week.  Last  Fri- 
day a leading  “Aboriginal'' 
artist,  Eddie  Burr-up,  was 
revealed  to  be  Elizabeth 
Durack,  a white  artist. 
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The  rising  risk  of  eruption 

Arafat  can’t  be  humiliated  to  keep  Likud  in  power 


MADNESS  in  the  Middle  East  knows  no 
distinction.  Yesterday  a Jordanian  sol- 
dier clips  on  a magazine  and  shoots  13 
Israeli  schoolgirls  on  an  outing.  Two 
months  ago,  an  Israeli  soldier  shoots 
seven  Palestinians  in  the  marketplacG 
and  is  only  just  stopped  from  reloading. 
It  is  as  perverse  to  blame  King  Hussein 
for  the  latest  incident  — though  one 
Israeli  minister  was  quick  to  do  so  — as 
it  would  have  been  to  suggest  that 
Binyamin  Netanyahu  had  his  hand  on 
the  earlier  trigger.  Soldiers  are  as  likely 
to  suffer  from  severe  personality  dis- 
orders as  anyone  else  — perhaps  more 
so.  Yet  the  wider  context  in  which  they 
have  to  operate  under  stress  may  still 
be  a contributory  factor:  and  the  cur- 
rent atmosphere  of  acute  tension  and 
diplomatic  gridlock  can  only  heighten 
the  risk  of  this  sort  of  horrendous 
incident  occurring  again. 

King  Hussein’s  letter  to  Mr  Netan- 
yahu is  an  extraordinary  document 
which  signals  the  extent  of  the  new 
crisis.  It  is  not  — as  Mr  Netanyahu 
claimed  in  seeking  to  rebut  it  — an 
instance  of  "automatically  adopting  the 
Palestinian  position.”  It  indicates 
rather  just  how  far  the  Israeli  prime 
minister’s  actions  have  gone  in  alienat- 
ing the  two  Arab  states  and  neighbours 
(Jordan  and  Egypt)  who  had  most  con- 
spicuously broken  ranks  with  the  com- 
mon pro-Palestinian  front,  and 
refrained  from  routine  repetition  of  the 
line  from  Gaza.  It  is  an  indication  too  of 
the  extent  of  Mr  Netanyahu’s  inept 
diplomacy  in  the  last  couple  of  weeks 
during  which  he  has  also  placed  under 
the  most  extreme  pressure  Israel’s  alli- 
ance with  the  US.  We  might  say  that  he 
had  pushed  it  to  the  brink  — except  that 
this  relationship  appears  to  have  no 
outer  limit  Nevertheless  all  the  signs 
from  Washington  are  of  intense  irrita- 
tion. The  US  has  been  manoeuvred  into 
the  most  bizarre  degree  of  inconsis- 
tency. President  Clinton  himself  criti- 


cises the  Israeli  plane  for  constructing  a 
new  Jewish  neighbourhood  in  East  Je- 
rusalem: his  ambassador  then  vetoes  a 
resolution  in  the  Security  Council  to 
the  same  effect  moved  not  by  the  Arab 
states  but  by  Washington’s  European 
allies.  We  can  almost  see  the  desperate 
clawing  in  the  air  to  regain  balance  as 
officials  then  say  that  the  US  will  proba- 
bly attend  die  crisis  meeting  called  by 
Mr  Arafat  in  Gaza  tomorrow. 

There  is  of  course  a measure  of  calcu- 
lation on  both  sides:  these  are  negotia- 
tions conducted  by  professionals  seek- 
ing to  extract  the  maximum  advantage. 
Israel  hopes  to  give  as  little  ground  in 
the  first  two  stages  of  redeployment  as 
possible:  Mr  Arafat  needs  to  gain  as 
much  as  possible  to  strengthen  his 
hand  for  the  final  stage  negotiations. 
Mr  Netanyahu  tries  to  satisfy  pro-settle- 
ment opinion  in  the  Knesset  while  he 
cedes  territory  which,  no  matter  what 
size,  the  hardliners  regard  as  inalien- 
able. Yet  his  own  antipathy  to  the  Oslo 
settlement  has  led  to  grotesque  miscal- 
culation: and  he  has  squandered  the 
credibility  regained  through  the  He- 
bron deal  In  the  crudest  terms,  the 
commitment  to  new  building  at  Har 
Homa  would  require  a higher  percent- 
age of  land  to  be  evacuated.  Conversely, 
a lower  percentage  would  require 
settlement  restraint  And  this  is  with- 
out considering  what  is  or  is  not  right 

Palestinian  outrage  is  more  than  pro 
forma  and  the  risk  of  sustained  vio- 
lence. of  which  King  Hussein  has 
warned,  is  now  increasingly  serious. 
The  absence  of  protracted  trouble  has 
been  taken  too  much  for  granted  when 
Israelis  reproach  the  Palestinian  au- 
thority for  “not  doing  enough  about 
terrorism.”  It  is  unrealistic  for  the  US 
to  urge  Mr  Arafat  to  accept  humiliation 
indefinitely  in  order  to  keep  the  Likud 
party  in  power.  Before  much  longer  any 
alternative  may  come  to  seem  prefera- 
ble — even  the  unknown. 


Overpaid  and  undersupervised 

City  bonuses  are  absurdly  high:  but  who  will  change  them? 


WHAT  IS  happening  to  City  salaries 
and  bonuses  must  seem  like  an  aberra- 
tion from  outer  space  not  just  to  mil- 
lions of  ordinary  folk  worrying  about 
how  to  make  ends  meet  but  to  managers 
working  in  high  positions  in  industry 
who  would  have  to  win  the  lottery  to 
match  the  rewards  now  common  in  the 
City.  The  situation  has  deteriorated  so 
much  that  the  Bank  of  England  has  felt 
it  necessary  to  criticise  the  City]s 
annual  bonus  system  which  this  year  is 
expected  to  chum  out  a staggering  £750 
million  to  traders  and  staff.  Among  the 
beneficiaries  are  Schraders  which  this 
week  disclosed  that  payouts  to  staff  had 
increased  by  £45  million  this  year  or 
£45,000  per  head.  Average  pay  at  the 
bank  has  soared  from  £75,000  last  year 
to  £90,000  this  year  and  since  those 
averages  include  secretaries  and  office 
boys  the  rewards  higher  up  must  have 
been  considerable  including  one  trader 
who  earned  £1  million  in  bonuses. 

To  earn  money  like  that  for  a job  — 
involving  selling  interest  rates  swaps 
or  organising  finance  for  takeovers  — 
that  most  people  can't  relate  to  their 
own  lives  is  unfair  and  ultimately  cor: 
rupting.  The  B of  E is  worried  because 
the  pressures  to  produce  ever  better 
results,  in  a culture  where  money  is  die 
only  criterion,  have  led  to  serious 
financial  scandals  including  some 
where  the  traderconcemed  departed  fora 
new  job  leaving  a ticking  time  bomb 
with  his  former  employer. 

The  latest  crisis  is  the  investment 
banking  arm  of  NatWest,  which  yester- 


day revealed  its  losses  from  options 
trading  had  widened  to  £77  million  from 
earlier  estimates  of  £50  million.  These 
days  the  City  is  a much  more  important 
part  of  the  economy  than  it  used  to  be 
when  manufacturing  was  booming.  It  is 
a very  large  wealth  creator  and  em- 
ployer of  labour  but  that  is  no  reason 
why  it  should  write  its  own  rewards 
that  open  up  a huge  gulf  with  the  rest  of 
society.  The  rot  starts  with  recruit- 
ment Why  do  they  feel  impelled  to  pay 
starting  salaries  of  £50,000  to  raw  new 
graduates  at  a time  when  graduate 
unemployment  is  rife?  Is  it  anything  to 
do  with  the  way  they  restrict  selection 
to  a handful  of  prestigious  universities 
like  Oxford  and  Cambridge  and  a few 
others?  Are  they  trying  to  tell  us  that 
salaries  will  go  on  ballooning  upwards 
because  there  are  no  other  qualified 
people  available?  Have  they  tried  train- 
ing people  to  increase  the  pool  of  avail- 
able talent  or  even  recruiting  from  a 
wider  social  spectrum? 

Senior  managers  argue  that  if  they 
cut  bonuses,  whole  teams  of  traders 
would  abscond  to  rival  firms.  It  is  a fine 
reflection  on  a company  that  the  deep- 
est loyalty  it  can  inspire  is  to  the  end-of- 
year  bonus:  No  such  bonuses  await  low 
paid  workers  at  the  other  end  of  the 
spectrum  anxiously  waiting  to  hear 
whether  the  Labour  government- in- 
waiting  will  fix  the  minimum  wage  at 
£3  an  hour  or  nearer  £4.  They  needn't 
expect  sympathy  from  these  City  high 
fliers.  They  would  have  difficulty  know- 
ing what  they  were  going  on  about 


Canterbury  versus  Canterbury 

It's  difficult  to  say  which  archbishop  is  being  less  discreet 


THAT  clerics  fall  out  with  clerics  is  a 
sad  but  recognised  fact  of  life,  estab- 
lished not  just  in  the  novels  of  Trollope 
but  in  real  life  events  like  the  recent 
ructions  at  Lincoln.  Mostly,  though, 
these  collisions  occur  between  those  in 
subordinate  roles.  For  bishop  to  clash 
with  bishop  is  rarer:  for  archbishop  to 
clash  with  archbishop,  rarer  still  - 
Archbishop  Carey,  it  emerged  yester- 
day, is  cross  with  his  predecessor  be- 
cause of  opinions  expressed  in  the  life 
of  Dr  Runcie  which  Humphrey  Carpen- 
ter published  last  year.  Dr  Runcie,  it 
ought  to  be  said,  seemed  pretty  cross 
with  himself  when  the  book  appeared, 
for  having  talked  so  frankly  into  Mr 
Carpenter’s  tape  recorder  especially, 
perhaps,  because  of  the  section  cover- 
ing the  marriage  of  Charles  and  Diana, 
which  he  seems  now  to  believe  was 
doomed  from  the  start  But  this  public 
display  of  penitence  for  what  certainly 
seemed  a curious  naivety  has  not 


spared  him  Dr  Carey's  rebuke. 
‘ 'Remarks  that  we  might  call  rather 
indiscreet  may  suggest  that  people 
might  now  ask  whether  they  can  trust 
anybody,  any  priest  ever  again”  the 
present  incumbent  is  reported  as  say- 
ing. There  was  a sense,  Dr  Carey  added, 
in  which  these  revelations  had  under- 
cut his  own  ministry. 

That  Dr  Carey’s  complaints  — filmed 
by  Meridian  TV  for  a documentary  to 
be  shown  on  Sunday  — should  have 
surfaced  so  soon  after  Charles  and  Di- 
ana entrusted  their  son’s  confirmation 
to  the  Bishop  of  London  rather  than  to 
him  is  probably  mere  coincidence.  Yet 
lesser  ranks  in  the  Church  of  England 
may  wonder  if  Dr  Carey,  rehearsing  his 
doubts  for  the  TV  cameras,  was  con- 
spicuously more  discreet  than  Dr  Run- 
cie telling  all  to  Humphrey  Carpenter. 
“Open  not  thine  heart  to  every  man” 
(Ecclesiasticus  8.19).  This  may  be  in  the 
Apocrypha,  but  it’s  not  bad  advice. 
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Letters  to  the  Editor 


Battle  rages  over  Bosnia 


Why  the  Chief  inspector  needs 
some  further  education 


WHATEVER  his 

motives,  Thomas 
Deichmann’s  article 
I on  the  famous  ITN  picture  of 
the  Trnopolje  camp  and  your 
reaction  to  It  raise  interesting 
questions  about  modem  war 
reporting  particularly  by  tele- 
vision (A  shot  that's  still  ring- 
ing; March  14). 

The  Humanri  fljr  short,  hard- 
hitting segments  with  clear 
vUlians  and  heroes  forces 
cameramen  to  look  for  power- 
ful symbols.  In  the  case  of  the 
Trnopolje  picture,  the  barbed 
wire  represents  forced  con- 
finement, the  emaciated  F£k- 
ret  Alic,  starvation.  The  two 
together  spell  concentration 
camp. 

Yet  neither  symbol  was  en- 
tirely true.  Fikret  Alic  and  his 
fellows  were  confined  not  by 
the  barbed  wire  but  by  armed 
Serb  guards  — even  the  ITN 
fnptagp  makes  ft  rlear  that  the 
wire  itself  would  not  have  de- 
terred a serious  attempt  at 
escape. 

And  Fikret  Alla's  emaciated 
condition  was  an  exception. 
(See  your  own  Maggie 
CEane's  report  on  July  29 
1992  that  Trnopolje  was  one  of 
the  better  camps:  “They  are 
fed  there  and  the  villagers  can 
bring  them  supplies.”)  Wider 
shots  on  the  ITN  film  even 
reveal  men  wtth  paunches 
hanging  over  their  belts. 

So  the  symbolic  picture  was 
not  quite  accurate.  As  Chan- 
nel 4's  Ian  Williams  has  said 
of  the  film  from  which  the  still 
was  taken:  "In  a sense  it’s  al- 
most the  power  of  the  images 
going  two  steps  ahead  of  toe 
proof  that  went  with  them.” 
(Press  Gazette.  August  17  | 
1992).  The  picture  then  be- 
came even  less  accurate  when 
taken  out  of  context  by  the 
British  tabloids  and  labelled 
“Belsen  92”.  These  are  impor- 
tant points  for  debate  but  un- 
fortunately debate  has  been 
stifled  by  ITN’s  decision  to 
reach  for  its  lawyers. 

Phillip  Kzxightley. 

4 Northumberland  Place, 
London  W25BS. 


■ CEE  Harding  may  be  en- 
ira titled  to  tell  the  world  that 
he  does  not  like  Living  Marx- 
ism, me  or  Thomas  Deich- 
mann. But  it  might  have  been 
more  useful  for  your  readers 
if  he  had  bothered  to  deal 
with  the  actual  evidence  that 
Deichmann  has  presented, 
which  shows  exactly  how 
ITN’s  award-winning  reports 
from  Trnopolje  camp  in 
August  1992  fooled  the  world. 
instead,  on  this  central  issue, 
there  is  a resounding  silence. 

All  right.  I admit  that  I 
wear  good  suits,  went  to  uni- 
versity, sometimes  drink  “vin 
rouge”  mid  am  a Communist- 
Fascist-Serbomaniac-Alien- 

From-the-X-Ffles.  But  what 
has  any  of  that  to  do  with  the 
truth  revealed  by  the  ITN 
rushes  from  Trnopolje,  which 
Deichmann  showed  in  public 
for  the  first  time  last  week? 
Mick  Hume. 

Editor,  Living  Marxism. 

27  Old  Gloucester  Street 
London  WClN  3XX. 

LUKE  Harding  outlines  the 
support  given  to  the  Ser- 
bian nationalists  by  the  Revo- 
lutionary Communist  Party. 
For  those  of  us  who  were  In 
Bosnia  during  the  war  their 
claims  are  sick. 

Why  was  almost  all  the 
trade-union  and  labour  move- 
ment in  Britain  silent  over 
mass  murder,  rape  and  ethnic 
cleansing? 

The  RCP  only  says  openly 
what  many  others  thought: 
“Yugoslavia  represented 
workers’  unity.  It  was  broken 
up  by  German  capitalism. 
Milosevic  tried  to  defend 
Yugoslavia  even  if  he  did 
some  bad  things.”  There  were 
a thousand  variations  on  this 
theme. 

It  is  becoming  clear  how 
deep  were  the  philosophical 
ties  that  bound  many  on  the 
left,  whether  Stalinist  anti- 
Stalinist  or  Social  Democrat 
with  the  regimes  In  Eastern 
Europe.  When  Belgrade's  eth- 
nic cleansers  Invaded  Bosnia, 
these  British  “socialists'* 


were  blinded  by  the  red  stars 
on  the  hats  of  Milosevic's 
troops  and  the  word  socialist 
over  his  party’s  HQ,  They 
share  his  view  that  ordinary 
people  are  expendable  In  the 

greater  cause. 

But  thanks  to  the  efforts  of 
Guardian  reporters  like  Ed 
Volliamy,  Maggie  O’Kane  and 
others,  as  wen  as  honest 
people  from  ex-Yugoslavia 
who  were  able  to  make  their 
voices  heard,  many  people  in 
the  labour  movement  were 
able  to  see  their  way  to  taking 
sides  in  the  war. 

Bob  Myers. 

Workers  Aid  for  Bosnia, 

PO  Bax  9,  Ecdes  SO, 

Salford  M30  7FX. 

IAJPhy  does  Luke  Harding 
W have  a problem  with  the 
fact  that  RCP  boys  wear  Adi- 
das t-shirts  and  RCP  girls 
wear  “little  black  dresses  and 
modish  trouser  suits”?  In  the 
era  erf  the  Spice  Girls,  Har- 
ding should  not  be  so  easily 
flummoxed  by  girls  in  dresses 
talking  about  politics.  If  one 
of  the  worst  things  about  the 
RCP  is  that  they  are  trendy 
and  have  some  "girl  power” 
of  their  own,  maybe  they 
should  make  a record  too. 
Katy  Sims  & Lara  Moore. 
University  of  Brighton, 

Lewes  Road, 

Brighton  BN2  4AT. 

LUKE  Harding  provides  us 
with  a good  example  of 
Martin  Bell's  dictum  that 
mere  objectivity  give  way  to 
the  requirements  ' of  a greater 
“moral  enterprise”.  Unwill- 
ing to  address  the  main  issue, 
for  this  requires  an  objec- 
tively dispassionate  eye,  Har- 
ding instead  treats  us  to  a del- 
uge of  petty  slander.  Surely 
the  question  as  to  whether  the 
Trnopolje  footage  was  as  mis- 
leading as  Thomas  Deich- 
mann alleges  is  worthy  of 
more  serious  attention? 

(Dr)  Stephen  Bowler. 
Department  of  Politics, 

The  University  of  Sheffield, 
Sheffield  SlO  2TU. 


From  mad  to  bad 

I SUPPORT  the  Government’s 
enthusiasm  fin-  league  tables 
and  would  like  thpse  published 
as  soon  as  possible:  abbattolr 
hygiene  standards,  ranked  by 
the  percentage  of  nnpnntomi. 
nated  carcases  processed;  beef 
herds  ranked  by  detected  BSE 
cases;  Cabinet  Ministers 
ranted  by  costs  erf  mistakes. 
MEkeParalow. 

Pairview  Cottage, 

Pei  ton's  Hill.  Hyde, 

Hampshire  SP6  ZHL. 


Danger:  nuclear  collision  ahead 


THE  recent  spate  of  political 
detections  is  rather  illnmi- 
nating:  Alan  Howarth  MP 
from  Conservative  to  Labour; 
Rmma  Nicholson  MP  from 
Conservative  to  Liberal  Demo- 
crat Sir  George  Gardiner  MP 
from  Conservative  to  Referen- 
dum Party;  Cllr  Stuart  Hughes 
from  Monster  Raving  Loony  to 
Conservative. 

Colin  Lefwisohn. 

33  Fitzroy  Drive, 

Leeds  LS84AG. 

SURELY  what’s  different 
about  the  Spice  Girls  is 
their  overt  sexual  aggression 
and  their  appearance  of  want- 
ing to  be  girls  on  top?  This  not 
only  makes  them  popular  with 
women  and  teenagers  who  see 
them  as  role  models,  but  also 
with  men  who  admire  women 
with  a bravura  that  makwa 
them  intriguing  adversaries/ 
partners  in  the  mating  game. 
And  also  to  men  who  just  like 
to  be  dominated  by  assertive 
women. 

As  long  as  the  Spice  Girls 
don’t  start  thinking  that  their 
success  In  the  pop  world 
makes  their  opinions  on  other 
matters  especially  valuable, 
then  there  seems  no  good 
reason  why  they  shouldn't  be 
around  for  a long  time  to  come. 

Ernest  Wood. 

Fourwinds,  Okehampton. 
Devon  EX204LX. 


THE  recent  spate  of  multi- 
I pie  pile-ups  on  some  of  our 
motorways  is  alarming  evi- 
dence of  careless  driving  on 
increasingly  congested  roads 
(Three  killed  In  motorway 
fog,  March  II).  Despite  this, 
the  MoD  continues  to  trans- 
port nuclear  warheads  on  the 
M4,  M40,  M25  and  A1(M)  to 
and  from  Scotland,  while 
other  nuclear  materials  are 
taken  by  road  from  Aldermas- 
ton  to  BNFL  Chapelcross, 
BNFL  Sellafield,  Rolls  Royce 
Nuclear  in  Derby,  RAF  Brize 
Norton  in  Oxfordshire  and 
Coulport  (Scotland). 

In  the  guidelines  issued  to 
local  authorities  for  dealing 
with  an  accident  involving 


such  a convoy,  the  worst-case 
scenario  is  an  accident,  in- 
volving fire.  This  happened  in 
at  least  one  of  the  recent  inci- 
dents; had  a nuclear  convoy 
been  involved,  the  results 
could  have  been  horrific. 
When  will  the  MoD  take  steps 
to  remove  this  hazard  from 
our  roads? 

If  redundant  warheads 
must  be  returned  to  Burgh- 
field  for  dismantling  (which  I 
welcome)  the  convoys  should 
travel  very  slowly  and  roads 
closed  to  other  traffic  for  a 
mile  in  front  of  and  behind 
them 

Jean  Kaye. 

5 AnnesJey  Road, 

Oxford  OX4  4JH. 


A pension  fraud  still  unresolved 


THE  Labour  Party  has 
promised  trade  unions 
“fairness,  not  favours”  when  it 
forms  the  next  government 
(Pensioners  kept  waiting, 
March  12).  I was  therefore  sur- 
prised to  see  shadow  transport 
minister  Glenda  Jackson 
quoted  as  saying  that  Labour 
would  not  return  to  the 
National  Bus  Company  pen- 
sioners the  £200  million  taken 
from  their  pension  fund  by  tire 
present  Government  Return- 
ing this  money,  which  your 


report  accurately  describes  as 
“plundered”,  is  an  elementary 
demand  of  fairness,  not  to 
mention  the  law.  I hope  that 
Labour  will  not  wish  to  be 
associated  with  a Robert  Max- 
well-style pensions  fraud  and 
will  obey  the  ruling  of  the  pen- 
sions ombudsman  that  this 
theft  be  reversed. 

Bill  Morris. 

General  Secretary,  TGWU. 

Transport  House, 

Palace  Street, 

London  SW1E  5JD. 


I HAD  not  realised  that 
human  cloning  is  already 
proving  so  successful,  but 
surely  the  transfer  of  DNA 
from  Gradgrind  to  Woodhead 
has  been  a scientific  triumph. 
Roy  Hatteraley  hits  the  mark 
again  in  his  excellent  critique 
of  the  Chief  Inspector’s  anti- 
teacher  phobia  (An  inspector 
foils.  March  12). 

However,  perhaps  a perusal 
of  Mr  Woodhead’s  cv  helps 
us  to  understand  even  if  not 
forgive.  Seven  years  in  three 
schools,  20  years  ago,  seem  to 
be  Mr  Woodhead’s  total  expe- 
rience at  the  chalkfoce,  after 
which  he  escaped  into  teacher 

training  and  management. 

As  one  who  made  the  shift 
to  teacher  education  after  20 
years  in  the  classroom.  I,  too, 
found  it  so  much  easier  tell- 
ing others  how  to  do  it  so 
easy  to  forget  the  "hands-on” 
problems.  May  I suggest  to 
Mr  Blair  that  a retraining 
programme  for  the  Chief  In- 
spector include  a 12-month 
stint  with  an  inner-city  fourth 
form.  I would  gladly  volun- 
teer to  supervise. 
AianHalden. 

66  Laureate  Way. 

Hemel  Hempstead, 

Herts  HP13RU. 

I WRITE  as  a former  teacher 
(14  years),  inspector  of 
schools  and  director  of  educa- 
tion. How  could  Woodhead 
allow  himself  to  introduce  the 
league  tables  for  primary 
schools  flanked  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  — who  sadly  did 
not  hesitate  to  make  political 
capital  out  of  a professional 


assessment  — and  the  chair- 
man of  the  Conservative 
Party?  What  was  he  doing 
there? 

As  a former  inspector  of 
schools.  Mrs  Shephard  must 
know  that  the  reasons  schools 
succeed  or  foil  their  tests  ore 
complex.  How  could  she  lend 
herself  to  such  black-and- 
white  judgements,  knowing 
as  she  must  do  that  many 
schools  and  their  teachers 
have  to  cope  with  a concen- 
tration of  grossly  inadequate 
parents,  pupils  who  have  no 
home  support  at  all.  pupils 
whose  first  language  Is  not 
English?  The  entire  exercise 
called  for  a calm  appraisal 
The  Secretary  of  State  foiled 
to  give  it  and  so  foiled  hard- 
pressed  teachers  and  LEAs. 

A J Davis, 

6 Rock  Close,  Broadsands. 
Paignton.  Devon  TQ4  6LA_ 

AS  a primary-school  gover- 
nor, I note  that  Roy  Hat- 
tersley  misses  a discrimina- 
tory aspect  <rf  the  generalised 
criticisms  of  teachers. 

Since  the  governing  body 
“is  responsible  for  the 
school's  ethos  and  good  per- 
formance”, governors  should 
also  be  the  targets  of  criti- 
cism. if  the  pin-pose  is  to  raise 
standards.  Since  they  were 
not,  it  must  be  concluded  that 
the  primary  aim  of  the  criti- 
cisms is  not  the  raising  of 
standards. 

(Dr)  Jeffrey  Boss. 

Castle  Coach  House, 

Castle  Pitch. 

Stroud, 

Glos  GL52HP. 


We’re  advertising  a complaint 


IN  case  D J Taylor  (To  be 
honest,  decent  and  truthful, 
it  stinks,  March  12)  needs  to 
add  to  his  catalogue  of  the 
uselessness  of  the  Advertis- 
ing Standards  Authority,  let 
me  offer  him  the  following. 

I live  in  Pembrokeshire 
and  last  year,  a large  multi- 
national company  placed  an 
advertisement  in  my  local 
paper  about  how  the  ship- 
ping and  burning  of  Orbnul- 
slon,  often  called  “the 
world's  dirtiest  fuel”,  would 
be  just  fine  and  dandy  with 
none  of  the  potentially 
disastrous  risks  of  damage 
such  as  the  Sea  Empress  oil 
Spill. 

Now,  I could  have  com- 
plained about  this  ad  to  the 
ASA,  but  I did  complain  once, 
many  years  ago,  and,  like  D J 
Taylor,  my  complaint  was  up- 
held but  the  ad  campaign  in 
question  was  already  dead 
and  forgotten.  It  was  a point- 
less exercise.  So  my  wife  and  I 


decided  to  place  an  ad.  paro- 
dying the  original  ad. 

The  ASA  wrote  to  us  saying 
the  multinational  company 
had  complained.  We  were 
given  two  weeks  to  respond 
("time  being  of  the  essence  in 
resolving  complaints”). 

It  is  now  almost  a year 
since  the  original  ads  were 
placed,  but  still  there  is  no  ad- 
judication. In  its  very  first  let- 
ter to  us,  the  ASA  emphasised 
how  its  reputation  relied  on 
its  ability  to  “respond 
swiftly"  to  complaints. 

If  only  that  letter  had  been 
an  ad.  We  could  have  com- 
plained to  the  ASA. 

Name  and  address  supplied. 


We  do  not  publish  letters  whore 
only  an  e-mail  address  is 
supplied:  please  include  a lull 
postal  address.  We  may  edit 
letters:  shorter  ones  are  more 
likely  to  appear.  We  regret  we 
cannot  acknowledge  those  not 
used. 


A Country  Diary 


GLOUCESTERSHIRE:  Just  as 
part  of  the  fox  population  and 
part  of  the  lesser  block 
backed  gull  population  have 
come  to  find  urban  living  eas- 
ier than  rural  and  coastal 
sites  respectively,  so  too  has 
the  common  frog  (rana  tem- 
poraria)  increasingly  found 
that  suburban  garden  ponds 
provide  a safer  breeding 
ground.  The  frog  has  proba- 
bly had  little  alternative.  So 
many  form  yard  ponds  are  no 
more  that  its  range  of  habitat 
choices  must  necessarily  be 
considerably  restricted.  Lew 
and  I normally  meet  on  the 
first  tee  at  8am  on  Saturday 
as  members  of  the  Stinch- 
combe  Hill  Beavers.  Our 
springtime  conversations,  as 
we  contest  18  holes  for  Stable- 
ford  points,  often  consist  of 
me  telling  him  about  our 
lambs  (none  yet,  but  watch 
this  space)  whilst  Lew  tells 
me  about  his  frogs  — a pond 
seething  with  40-plus  frogs 
and  great  masses  of  frog- 
spawn  floating  on  the  surface 
of  the  water.  So  l wont  to  sec 
Lew’s  frogs  on  Sunday  morn- 
ing. He  has  a pond  in  a butyl 
liner  which  faces  morning 


sun  and  measures  9ft  by  5ft, 
with  a depth  of  three  feet.  It  is 
netted  to  prevent  heron  dep- 
redation. It  was  designed  for 
goldfish  and  ghost  koi,  the 
frogs  and  newts  have  been  n 
bonus  on  top  of  the  resident 
fish.  The  masses  of  spawn  on 
the  surfoce  confirmed  the 
breeding  activity  which  has 
the  pond  alive  with  ranting 
frogs  as  February  turns  to 
March.  They  were  reticent  at 
the  time  of  my  visit  and  kepi 
well  under  the  cover  of  the 
surrounding  rockery  as  Lew 
showed  me  his  fish.  Summer 
storm  rain,  he  related,  sees 
frogs  all  over  the  grass  and 
garden.  It  struck  me  increas- 
ingly that  Lew  and  his  fellow 
fish-fancying  gardeners  were, 
with  garden  ponds,  making  a 
major  contribution  to  the  sur- 
vival of  the  common  frog  for 
its  traditional  habitat  has  be- 
come less  and  less  available. 
It's  not  just  the  loss  of  rural 
ponds,  it’s  also  the  drainage 
that  leaves  less  marshland 
and  wet  grassland  — snipe 
have  suffered  from  the  same 
rural  changes,  with  a match- 
ing loss  trf  breeding  habitat. 

COHN  LUCKHVRST 
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Diary 


Matthew  Nornan 


■BRESH  from  16  trinm- 
HBI  phant  conveyance  of 
■ stomach  tlliMSS 
throughout  north'  /melon 
and  the  Home  Cooities, 
Three  Valleys  Wafer  stakes 
a claim  to  be  couriered  the 
country’s  most  asnstag  PR 
practitioner.  Thtfjqrveyor 

of  contaminated  pater  to 
is  trying  to  flog  abuts  In- 
surance (at  overiUOa  year) 
to  cover  them  fglSy  all- 
ures, such  as  bust  supply 
pipes.  Pat  Hay  fflrs)  ex- 
plains In  a Iettdthat,  since 
the  scheme  is  nfc  run  by 
Three  Valleysl  is  outside 
Ofwat'sjrartsdraom,  which 

will  have  the  mrmbeUs 

ringing.  But  Isos  leave 
these  curlosioS  to  one  side, 
and  move  to  re  coupde 

grdee.  “Ifytmte  not  totally 
satisfied,  theretnrn  your 
policy  certiakte  within  28 
days,”  writegay  (Mrs)  to 

conclusion.  tad  your 

money  will  b refunded 
(providing  rfclaim  has 
been  made)JCan  anyone 
explain  bodnyone  could 
possibly  bepsatisfied.  be- 
/ore  making  claim? 

WE  Je  sorely  dia- 

trfeedbyaS^pecta- 
tcgttack  from 
sane  and  iponalPaul 
Johnson.!  a long  awaited  . 
tribute  tdavM  Evans,  who 
was  unfailingly  taped 
while  rajng  at  a local 
[empathises 
ittield  MP.  “No 
' Intimate  the 
ty,”  he  writes,  “I 
ledly  assume  that 
rks  I make  there 
f to  appear  (menda- 
storied,  of  course) 
In  one  the  many  gossip 
cohuniof  the  Guardian.” 
not  mii  further  now, 
“whoffhief  purpose  Is  to 
expJofhe  current  climate 
of  polcal  and  social  trea- 
son." kis  Is  too  wounding. 
Let’s  fa  there. 

| way  of  striking  a 
dance.  meanwhile, 
le  Spectator  also  car- 
ilemic  from  the  Paul 
i manque  Peter  Hlt- 
. . against  yon,  the 
_ t of  the  Guardian, 
r a direct  counter- 
I of  course,  to  the  You, 
try  vote  to  which  read- 

, by  more  than 

sew  to  one.  that  Peter  once 
wop  moustacheless  beard 
whf  a far-left  student  to 

J70s.  So  I've  no  sympar 

thpr  any  of  you.  Yon 
at  it  on  yourselves. 

T the  Ministry  of 
Agriculture,  the  fan 
L continues,  with  . 

: Hogg  making  a - 
fell  request  to  his  Grade  2 
.servants.  Hoggers  has 
[ them  “to  draw  up  a 
r unexploded  bombs” 
i to  “contemplate  and 
' over  the  weekend”, 
pair  at  MAFF  becomes 
me  chaotic  and  panic- 
peken  by  the  hour,  so  let 
Siope  no  mischievous 
fbour  MP  should  table  a 
fcestion  asking  when  Mr 
hgg  will  find  time  to  de-  ■ 
.telt  his  list  of  unexploded 
rbmbstothe  House  of  Com- 
mons Ubrary. 

•ja  FTER  along  leave  of 
wm  absence,  whata  plea- 
jl^^sure  to  say  “hell- 
ooooolt"  once  again  to  the 
Mirror  Group’s  Charlie 
Wilson,  who  continues  to 
show  his  delicate  executive 
: touch  at  Canary  Wharf.  Lat- 
- est  sackings  Involve  11  cir- 
culation reps.  This  is  not  for 
the  obvious  reason  that 
there  Is  very  little  circula- 
tion left  to  deal  with,  ac- 
cording to  Nick  In  the  press 
office,  but  “because  the  de- 
partment Is  changing  the 
way  it  does  its  Job".  (Asked 
whether  the  li  might  not 
then  be  retrained,  Nick 
said:  “We  have  to  move  for- 
ward and  we  don't  have 
time  tor  that  ”)  However, 
thanks  to  a masterstroke 
from  Gentleman  Charlie, 
the  loss  may  barely  be  felt: 
the  fey  Glaswegian  has  sent 
a memo  instructing  all  staff 
to  pop  into  five  local  news- 
agents every  weekend  and 
check  upon  sales.  Welcome 
home,  Charlie! 

THE  flame  of  class  war- 
farais  kept  tuckering 
at  British  Telecom. 
Harpers  & Queen  reports 
that  a wea -spoken  mas, 
calling  frim  a pbonebox  to 
complain  that,  after  three 
days,  his  mti  exchange  was 
still  on  tot  order,  has  been 
given  shov  shrift.  'It*  sa 
major  cpb%  fault.**  said  a 
female  operator,  “which  has 
been  an  lncmvenlence  for 
as,  too.”  Wten  the  man 
pointed  out  hat  his  news- 
agent’s numtfr  had  been 

restored,  thii  WAS  toomu 


COMMENT  AND  ANALYSIS  9 

Have  you  heard 
the  one  about 
Comic  Relief? 


A carefree  abortion 
can  be  embarrassing 


Decca  Aitken  head 


PREGNANCY  counsel- 
lors are  much  like  ag- 
ony aunts;  most 
women  in  search  of 
their  services  will  opt  for  the 
one  they  thtnk  will  give  them 
what  they’re  looking  for.  A 
young,  pregnant  frightened 
Ann  Wlddeccmbe  would  be  a 
surprising  arrival  at  the  doors 
of  a Marie  Stapes  clinic,  and  I 
would  be  unlikely  to  take  my 
troubles  to  the  Society  for  the 
Protection  of  Unborn  Chil- 
dren. So  each  side  invests 
heavDy  In  scare  stories  about 
the  enemy  (“They  keep  the 
remains  in  the  sink,  you 
know!”;  “Nuns  show  girls  a 
bucketr  etc),  with  very  little 
to  go  an.  This  seems  a mis- 
take, SO,  one  m riming  thia 
week,  I invented  a calamitous 
pregnancy,  and  took  myself  off 
for  some  pro-life  counselling. 

Spue  and  Life  each  have  lit- 
tle houses  in  central  London, 
located,  rather  unfortunately, 
on  backstreets.  At  Life,  a 
woman  who  looks  like  a 
kindly  country  granny  listens 
calmly  as  I describe  a stan- 
dard plight  unwanted  preg- 
nancy. horror  at  the  prospect 
of  inadequate.  Impoverished 
parenthood,  and  endless 


sound  reasons  why  thi«  haby 
is  plainly  an  appalling  idoa 

“Do  you  know  what  your 
baby  looks  L£ke?”she  smiles. 
She  gets  out  some  pictures  to 
show  me.  "Eight  weeks  now, 
did  you  say?”  she  coaxes,  “or 
was  it  nine?”  She  is  keen  to 
upgrade  my  foetus  to  the  cap- 
tion which  says  it  can  now 
curl  its  fingers  round  an  ob- 
ject She  addresses  all  her 
commentate  n*y  stomach,  and 
they  are  punctuated  — Tm 
sorry,  but  there’s  no  other 
way  to  describe  than  — with 
oretmant  oanses. 

“What  do  you  thtnk  your 
baby  would  say  to  his 
mummy,”  she  wonders,  “if  he 
could  folk  to  you?  1 think  he’d 
ask,  ‘Are  you  going  to  let  me 
live?*”  If  my  answer’s  no,  1 
will  certainly  go  to  hen.  But 
that  win  be  the  least  of  my 
problems,  m be  sending  my- 
self to  “living  heD”  first. 

It  is  always  pleasing  to  dis- 
cover that  your  adversaries 
are  every  bit  as  objectionable 
as  you  had  suspected.  Pro- 
life’s tramp  card  is  vicious: 
abortion  is  devastating,  and 
you  can  never  escape  the  scars 
of  guilt  and  «h«rn^  Thank 
God,  then,  for  prochoice  liber- 
als. Only,  we  heard  a lot  from 
them  thia  week,  and  their 
view  seemed  to  be  — stop  me 
if  you’ve  heard  this  one  before 
— that  abortion  is  devastat- 
ing, and  you  can  never  escape 
the... 

, In  their  anxiety  to  show  that 
they  do  not  take  abortion 
lightly,  defenders  of  the 
Abortion  Act  have  ended  up 
sounding  like  their  opponents. 
On  Radio  4’s  Call  Nick  Ross 
last  Tuesday,  pro-choicers 
were  falling  over  each  other  to 


talk  up  the  trauma.  “No  wom- 
an ever  takes  the  decision  to 
abort  lightly, ” they  chanted, 
and  there  is  “always  A Terri- 
ble Emotional  Price  to  pay”. 

One  of  the  unexpected  bene- 
fits of  having  had  an  abortion 
to  that  I find  myself  able  to  say 
with  confidence  that  they  are 
wrong.  To  be  pregnant  at  uni- 
versity at  20  was  a desperate 
misfortune,  but  to  have  the 
baby  was  quite  literally  un- 
thinkable. So  it  was  no  harder 
to  “decide”  to  abort  than  it 
would  have  been  to  “decide" 
to  have  a limb  amputated  after 
a horrible  car  crash.  These  are 
dearly  decisions  one  would 
never  want  to  make  — but 
nor,  in  such,  circumstances, 
can  they  meaningfully  be 
called  “decisions”  at  all  In 
that  sense,  let  us  be  candid: 
the  decision  to  have  an 
abortion  to  indeed  sometimes 
taken  “lightly”. 


“S 


OCIETY  today 
denies  women 
who  have  had 
abortions  the 
‘permission*  to  grieve,”  ac- 
cording to  the  founder  of  Brit- 
ish Victims  of  Abortion.  The 
opposite  is  in  feet  true.  It  is  no 
longer  taboo  to  have  had  an 
abortion,  but  absolutely  taboo 
to  say,  “I  had  an  abortion,  and 
aptoaHy  wasn’t  traumatised  at 
aO.”  I searched  myself  for 
doubt,  trauma,  guilt,,  and 
found  none,  nor  has  any  sur- 
faced since.  The  women  leav- 
ing the  clinic  that  afternoon 
were  a model  of  relieved  and 
happy  womanhood. 

This  account  of  abortion  is 
one  you  will  often  hear  in  pri- 
vate, but  rarely  in  public.  It  is 
certainly  not  universal,  nor 


necessarily  even  the  norm, 
but  it  does  disprove  the  notion 
that  abortion  to,  by  definition, 
a monstrous  ordeal.  Pro-lifers 
riismiqft  this  experience  as  de- 
nial, or  delayed  reaction,  but 
as  they  are  fighting  & erode 
crusade,  such  spurious  stabs 
are  no  more  than  their  right 
It  is  the  vaguely  liberal  pro- 
choicers’  refusal  to  accommo- 
date this  account  which  to  un- 
acceptable. Nidi  Ross  gave  a 
perfect  if  unwitting,  illustra- 
tion of  this  in  his  introduction 
last  Tuesday.  "If  you  bad  an 
abortion,  was  it  merely  a mod- 
em convenience  to  bail  you 
out  of  trouble?  Or,”  and  here 
his  tone  fell,  “was  it  a private 
tragedy  that  haunts  you  still?” 

The  carefree  abortion  to 
frowned  upon  in  polite  pro- 
choice  circles,  largely  because 
it  gets  fongted  in  with  anxiety 
about  a flippant  take-it-or- 
leave-it  approach  to  the  whole 
weighty  business  of  parenting. 
In  feet,  it  signifies  the  exact 
opposite.  It  is  women  who 
treat  motherhood  with  proper 
respect  who  are  able  to  termi- 
nate an  unwanted  and  plainly 
ill-advised  pregnancy  with  so 
little  doubt  and  who  therefore 
feel  little  trauma  or  later 
regret  They  do  not  imagine 
they  have  made  a glib  or  triv- 
ial choice,  but  an  important 
and  sensible  one. 

Women  who  decline  to  feign 
devastation  also  cause  alarm 
within  the  pro-choice  lobby 
because  they  are  seen  as  a PR 
liability.  Pro-lifers  will  be 
thrilled  to  scandalise  about 
those  girls  going  round  saying 
they  had  an  abortion  at  the 
drop  of  a hat  and  didn't  give 
two  hoots,  confirming  all 
those  age-old  accusations  of 
abortion  campaigners  as  cal- 
lous baby-haters.  But  in  then- 
concern  to  throw  off.,  that 
charge,  pro-choicers  have  suc- 
ceeded in  doing  women  a dam- 
aging disservice. 

Spue  sent  me  away  with  an 
ominous  book  all  about  post- 
abortion  trauma  — collected 
works  of  anguish,  the  main 
symptoms  of  which, 


apparently,  are  guilt  and 
shame.  It  to  hard  to  imagine 
what  pro-life  post-abortion 
counsellors  can  possibly  say 
to  make  women  feel  better, 
what  with  all  the  living  hell 
and  the  eternal  hell  to  lock 
forward  to.  But  when 
abortion's  very  defenders  are 
a Jan  insisting  all  women  must 
feel  awful,  it  to  hardly  surpris- 
ing that  so  many  da  The  ones 
who  still  manage  not  to  feel 
guilty  then  feel  guilty  and  anx- 
ious about  their  “unnatural' 
absence  of  guilt 

Reading  the  book,  a 
sad  Irony  becomes 
clear.  Those  women 
shattered  by  their  ex- 
perience of  abortion  are  those 
who  terminated  a pregnancy 
which  they  desperately 
wanted  to  continue,  but,  for 
various  agonising  reasons,  felt 
unable  to.  Self-recrimination, 
resentment  and  regret  all 
understandably,  follow.  It  is 
women  who  categorically  do 
not  want  to  keep  their  babies 
who  suffer  least;  and  yet  it  is 
these  women  the  pro-choice 
movement  finds  most 
embarrassing. 

Supporters  a f the  Abortion 
Law  have  enjoyed  so  little 
serious  challenge  that  their 
logic  has  grown  flabby.  It  was 
pitifrilly  easy  for  Cardinal 
Winning  to  wrong-foot  them 
this  week  — a simple  offer  of 
money  had  campaigners  huff- 
ing and  puffing  about  “bribes” 
and  “buying  babies”,  because 
they  have  allowed  themselves 
to  be  drawn  into  a version  of 
abortion  where  there  are  ac- 
ceptable candidates  (poor 
mothers,  rape  victims  and  so 
on)  and  unacceptable  ones, 
women  who  simply  do  not 
want  to  have  a baby,  other- 
wise known  as  selfish  teenage 
strumpets. 

The  movement  should  have 
been  strong  enough  to  turn 
around  to  the  good  Cardinal, 
smile  broadly,  and  say,  fine, 
you  can  offer  all  the  money 
you  like  — it  makes  not  a whit 
of  difference. 


With  Albania  on  the  brink  of  civil  war,  Edi  Rama  laments  the  loss  of  his  country  - 
and  blames  Western  Europe  for  continuing  to  back  the  unscrupulous  Sali  Berisha 

To  find  my  country 


WHEN  I came 
into  this 
world,  1 found 
two  atheist 
parents  and  a 
Catholic  grandmother,  the 
daughter  of  a Venetian  wom- 
an and  an  Albanian  man  from 
the  Catholic  community  of 
Shkodra.  This  grandmother  is 
the  reason  1 learned  to  speak 
Italian  and  Albanian  simulta- 
neously, and  the  reason  1 was 
able  to  read  Dante,  Shake- 
speare, Dostoyevsky,  Proust 
and  Nietzsche  during  the  long 
night  of  the  Albanian  dictator- 
ship. These  great  thinkers 
?nri  champions  of -free  speech 
spoke  to  me  secretly  in  Italian 
at  the  end  of  those  nights 
when,  the  Albanians,  locked  in 
the  bunker  of  the  paranoia  of 
their  bloodthirsty  dictator, 
were  trying  to  intercept  the 
Italian  TV  channels  with  the 
most  sophisticated  of 
antennas. 

Thii  ian  television  was  our 

only  window  to  the  free  world. 
Our  dreams  of  freedom  took 
on  the  most  magical  shapes  as 
we  stared  at  the  small  screen 
where  the  Martians  from  be- 
yond the  sea  used  to  appear. 
What  the  Albanians  would 
not  Invent  to  contact  the  clos- 
est planet  of  the  free  world! 
The  trip  to  this  other-planet 

began  to  materialise  in  the 


shape  of  a Biblical  exodus  in 
199a  For  the  first  time,  we 
saw  with  our  eyes  that  the 
earthly  Martian  reality  did 
not  lotik  at  all  like  the  virtual 
reality  our  dream  antennas 
had  brought  to  us.  We  found 
ourselves  locked  in  the  Italian 
football  stadiums  of  Brindisi 
and  BarL  After  beating  us  to 
near  death  with  batons,  they 
promised  to  bring  us  to 
wealthy  Northern  Italy.  In 
fact,  the  proposed  chartered 
flights  that  were  supposed  to 
bring  us  North  brought  us 
back  East  to  the  same  prison 
we  were  born  into,  and  where, 


revealed  itself  fully  in  the  ma- 
nipulated parliamentary  elec- 
tions of  May  26, 1996. 

Some  years  ago,  the  leader 
erf1  the  socialist  opposition.  Ear 
tos  Nano,  was  arrested  and 
thrown  in  jail  after  a farcical 
trial.  Europe's  silence  helped 
to  ensure  this  absurd  verdict 

flpd  final  rinrnnatirtn  of  the 

opposition  as  a group  of  for- 
mer Communists  responsible 
for  the  crimes  of  the  former 
era.  even  though  Berisha  him- 
self had  been  a distinguished 
member  of  Enver  Hoxha’a 
Communist  party  for  25  years. 
Consecrated  by  Europe  as  the 


human  rights,  Europe  lost  no 
time  in  congratulating  the 
strong  man  of  Tirana. 

For  the  European  realpoli- 
tik , Berisha  would  guarantee 
stability  In  the  Haiimnn.  That 
he  would  not  draw  too  much 
attention  to  human-rights 
abuses  against  Albanians  in 
the  former  Yugoslavia  and 
Macedonia  was  enough  for 
them.  Meanwhile,  within  Al- 
bania, tha  former  dictator- 
ship’s shadow  began  to  appear 
once  again.  Numerous  ap- 
peals of  the  opposition  ami 
certain  intellectuals  were 
heard  only  in  Washington,  not 


He  fired  professors  and  attacked  writers  who  dared  to 
raise  their  voices  against  the  decline  of  democracy 


it  seems,  we  are  destined  to 
die.  We  were  back  in  Albania, 
but  this  time  under  the  leader- 
ship of  a former  Stalinist  be- 
come democrat. 

“This  to  no  longer  a prison, 
but  a free  country  that  walks 
confidently  towards  democ- 
racy” said  the  representa- 
tives of  Western  rmlpotMk. 
They  dosed  their  eyes  com- 
pletely, first  to  the  symptoms 
of  the  new  authoritarian 
regime  to  Tirana,  and  latex  to 
the  totalitarian  phantom  that 


best  leader  In  Albania,  Beri- 
sha led  the  whole  society  into 
a vicious  circle  of  fear  and 
corruption.  He  arbitrarily  pri- 
vatised state  property  to  en- 
rich his  supporters,  and  im- 
prisoned journalists  _ and 
mflitanfo  in  the  opposition. 
He  fired  professors  who  didn't 
show  their  loyalty  and  at- 
tacked,  with  metal  pipes,  writ- 
ers and  artists  who  dared  to 
raise  their  voices  against  the 
d egitwo  of  democracy.  Indiffer- 
ent to  the  daily  violation  of 


OKl'Ul  sjuuuw  _ 

restored,  thii  was  too  much.  _ , 

swsseffi  The  last  word  on  Last  Orders 

pulling  the  pUg.  ‘Tm  not  I ■ 1 ,WiW 
going  to  speat  to  you  any 
more.*’ 


Salman  Rushdie  attacks  the  press  over 
the  Graham  Swift  ‘plagiarism’  accusation 


THIS  week’s  Graham 
Swift  ftirore  is  an  ob- 
ject lesson  in  how  the 
press  can  whip  a stray  out 
of  almost  nothing,  and 
j make  a decent  man’s 
i nelL  First,  an  ailing  news- 
; paper,  looking  for  a scandal 
to  boost  sales,  happens 
upon  a sour  letter,  pub* 
Uahed  weeks  earlier  by  an 
I obscure  academic  m Aus- 
tralia, accusing  the  popular 
Booker  winner,  Graham 
Swift,  of  something  oner- 


ously dose  to  plagiarism: 
the  “substantial  borrow- 
ing” of  the  structure  of  his 
novel  from  William  Faulk- 
ner's As  X Lay  Hying.  The 
paper,  the  Independent  tm 
Sunday,  maliciously  makes 
this  its  front-page  lead 
story,  and  we’re  off. 

AH  the  national  broad- 
sheets then  gleefully  pick 
the  story  up.  There's  one 
small  problem:  they  can’t 
find  a stogie  person  to  wap- 
port  the  Aussie  sonrpnsrs 


accusations.  People  point 
out  that  books  have  always 
been  influenced  by  other 
boohs.  That  Swift’s  Last 
Orders,  in  terms  of  its  lan- 
guage, characters,  human 
purposes  and  mood,  stands 
triumphantly  on  its  own  ar- 
tistic feet 

BUT  the  British  press 
hasn’t  had  this  much 
fun  with  a writer’s 
reputation  since  Martin’s 
Teeth.  If  they  can’t  get  him 
on  the  primary  charge,  of 
plagiarism,  they  go  for  the 
next  best  thing.  A Booker 
judge  confesses  he  hasn’t 
read  the  Faulkner,  and 


In  Europe.  The  Italian  and 
German  ambassadors  exer- 
cised pressure  on  OSCE/ 
ODIHR  observers  not  to  in- 
validate the  May  1996  elec- 
tions and  to  bury  their  report 
in  the  drawers  of  nxdpaltitk. 
Europe  betrayed  every  princi- 
ple on  which  its  democracy 
was  founded  and  continued  to 
hold  Berisha  .by  the  hand. 

His  supposed  economic  mir- 
acle was  conjured  out  of  pyra- 
mid schemes,  and  the  people’s 
passion  for  immediate  wealth. 


that's  enough.  If  the  judges 
had  known,  the  papers  now 
speculate,  Swift  wouldn’t 
have  won  his  prize. 

Never  mind,  then,  that 
the  attack  is  plain  wrong: 
Swift's  structure  isn’t  very 
like  Faulkner’s,  anyway. 
The  Faulkner  story  has  no 
central  narrator,  and  is 
told  by  15  different  voices 
speaking  in  no  particular 
pattern.  The  Swift  has  a 
primary  narrator,  who  nar- 
rates all  tbe  chapters 
headed  by  place-names,  as 
well  as  some  under  his  own 
nam«;  perhaps  two-thirds 
of  the  book  to  total.  Around 
him  is  clustered  a group  of 
six  other  voices. 

But  by  now  the  scandal  is 
self-perpetuating.  Tbe  liter- 
ary world’s  simple  insis- 
tence on  tbe  facts  is  re- 


Above  all  It  was  built  out  of 
arms  and  drug  trafficking  In 
an  arrangement  between  the 
government  and  a mafia  will- 
ing to  pay  for  liberty  erf  move- 
ment within  Albania.  And  the 
scandalous  violation  of  the 
embargo  against  Serbia  sup- 
plied that  country  with  oiL 

Meanwhile,  Albania  Is  one 
step  away  from  civil  war,  arid 
is  being  asphyxiated  by  Beri- 
sha's  secret-police  dictator- 
ship. From  the  beautiful  Italy 
of  our  dreams  comes  the  news 
that  in  Albania  there  exists  no 
threat  to  personal  safety  and 
thus  no  requests  for  political 
exile  will  be  considered.  Sev- 
eral days  ago,  an  Italian  offi- 
cial said:  "Berisha  is  a mod- 
em leader.” 

Recently,  Albania's  one  in 
dependent  newspaper.  Koha 
Jone,  was  burned  down  at 
night  by  secret  police.  All  that 
remains  of  the  building  to  a 
saying  written  on  the  burned 
wall:  “European  friends:  help 
us  to  find  a country*'. 


Edf  Rama,  aged  32,  is  a leading 
Albanian  painter  and  writer.  He 
lost  his  professorship  at 
Tirana's  Academy  of  Art  last 
year  lor  writing  articles  critical 
of  the  president,  and  two  months 
ago  was  badly  beaten  by 
unknown  assailants  in  Tirana. 
He  is  now  living  In  Paris 


described  as  an  establish- 
ment closing  ranks.  Cather- 
ine Bennett,  on  this  page, 
presented  the  Aussie  prof  as 
a geeklsb  lone  voice  of  un- 
comfortable truth,  and 
jeered  at  the  “lofty  indul- 
gence” Swift  Is  allegedly 
being  shown  by  “literature’s 
Howard  League'’.  What 
Swift  has  done,  in  her  ill- 
expressed  opinion,  is  noth- 
ing less  than  “plundering”. 

Thus  an  ignorant  attack  is 
turned  by  laziness  and  spite 
into  a kind  of  truth.  Can  it 
be  that  writers  are  only  in- 
teresting to  the  media  when 
they  can  be  abused?  If  so, 
Graham  Swift  has  just 
moved  into  the  big  time. 


£iSa liman  Rushdie  1997. 

Salman  Rushdie’s  latest  book  is 
The  Moor's  Lasi  S/gh  (Vintage) 


Mark  Steel 


Tonight  is  the  worst 

night  of  the  year  for  tbe 
poor  Comic  Relief.  How 
can  anyone  see  someone  like 
Phil  Collins  saying:  “Just 
£2,000  is  all  we  need  to  feed 
this  village."  without  think- 
ing, “Well  bloody  well  give  It 
to  them  then.  You  have  that 
down  tbe  back  of  your  settee. 

Other  supporters  include 
Jeffrey  Archer.  John  Harvey- 
Jones,  Texaco,  the  Sun,  and 
the  banks,  who  between  them 
— through  overseas-aid  cuts, 
interest- rate  rises,  cash  crops 
and  Thatcherism  — caused 
the  poverty  in  the  first  place. 

But  tonight  managing  direc- 
tors will  come  on  and  buy 
themselves  the  cheapest  poss- 
ible advert  by  saying:  “Urn, 
well  Anthea.  it  er.  gives  me 
very’  great  pleasure,  to.  er, 
present  this  50-foot  wide 
cheque  for  £2.000  on  behalf  of 
Uoyds-TSB  pic  with  highly 
competitive  loan  rates  and 
currently  offering  a fixed-in- 
terest option  for  first-time 
buyers,  to,  er,  the  Comic 
Relief  Fund.  And  remember. 
•When  you’ve  queued  all  day 
for  a handful  of  rice,  you  can 
bank  with  Lloy  ds  at  a cut-rate 
price'.  Er,  thanks  Anthea." 

It’s  as  if  Noel  Edmonds  had 
gone  on  Kampuchean  Televi- 
sion to  present  Peasant  Relief, 
and  announced:  “Well  now 
we’ve  got  a special  treat  be- 
cause here  to  hand  over  a 
whole  sackful  of  grain  is  Pol 
Pol  And  remember,  you  can 
make  your  payments  at  any 
hranch  of  the  Khmer  Rouge.” 
In  certain  fundraising 
events,  however,  the  “all  in  it 
together”  feeling  breaks  down 
a little.  For  example  there’s 
been  no  offer  from  the  Mersey- 
side Port  Authority  to  make  a 
wacky  single  with  the  striking 
Liverpool  dockers,  along  with 
a hilarious  video  in  which 
company  shareholders  dance 
on  a container  ship  with  pick- 
ets while  the  words  “Make 
your  payments  to  the  Mersey- 
side Shop  Stewards*  Appeal 
Fund  — Every  little  helps" 
flash  over  the  screen. 

The  infuriating  part  of 
events  like  Comic  Relief  is 
that  they  play  on  the  best  of 
human  emotions.  Confronted 
with  an  enthusiastic  red-nosed 
collector  handing  out  leaflets 
saying  “three  pounds  will  save 
this  woman's  eyesight”,  most 
of  us  hand  over  the  money  or 
look  embarrassed.  Few  of  us 
shout  “Three  quid'  You  could 
buy  a tub  of  posh  ice-cream  for 
that" 

This  is  why  the  Tories  want 
to  hand  old  people’s  homes 
over  to  charity.  So  well  all 
feel  guilty  as  the  charities  act 
like  a gangster  who’s  taken 
hostages,  screaming:  *Tve  got 


a room  fell  of  old  people  In- 
here, so  hand  over  the  money 
in  one  hour  or  the  wrinklies 
lose  their  pudding." 

On  top  of  which,  charity 
gives  encouragement,  and  the 
perfect  excuse  to  people  who 
enjoy  being  a public  nuisance. 
“And  now  on  London  Tonight 
the  story  of  how  a group  of 
students  have  been  raising 
money  for  chicken-pox  vic- 
tims by  walking  up  the  High 
Street  stuffing  trifles  down 
women's  bras.” 

Obviously  taxation  Is  a bet- 
ter way  of  helping  the  poor 
than  jangl  ing  buckets  or  wear- 
ing red  noses.  Which  is  why.  If 
the  Government  really  cares 
about  something,  it  doesn’t 
leave  it  to  charity. 

It’s  very  unlikely  there'll 
ever  be  a night  of  Military 
Relief,  in  which  Sir  Peter  De 
La  Billlfere  and  Nicholas 
Soames  perform  a route 
march  with  the  Spice  Girls  to 
raise  money  for  a tank.  Fol- 
lowed by  a group  of  celebrities 
in  Cyprus  playing  football 
against  the  Army,  with  each 
In  turn  saying:  “For  these 
simple  but  happy  soldiers  our 
visit  was  the  highlight  of  their 
whole  lives,  but  let’s  not  forget 
that  they  only  have  one  rifle 
between  them.  Isn’t  that 
terrible?" 

And  to  finish  with,  film  of 
Terry  Wogan  on  the  road  to 
Basra,  saying:  “All  this  was 
only  possible  because  of  your 
generosity.” 

SADLY  though,  it’s  quite 
clear  that  a Labour  go- 
vemmnet  will  be  just  as 
keen  to  avoid  tax  as  a way  of 
raising  money,  though  they 
differ  slightly  from  the  charity 
approach.  Instead  the  Health 
Service  will  be  paid  for  by  a 
series  of  £50 0 dinners  at  the 
Hilton.  Tony  and  Cherie  will 
introduce  Richard  Wilson  to 
conduct  an  auction,  and  mean- 
while a nervous  surgeon  will 
be  telling  the  family  of  a heart- 
attack  patient  ’Td  say  the 
chances  are  5050.  if  he  gets 
over  nine  grand  for  Alan 
Shearer's  shirt  we  can  oper- 
ate.” Then  a woman  waiting 
for  a hip  replacement  will  be 
told:  “Sorry  love,  we’re  going 
to  have  to  cancel  it  See, 
they’ve  sold  one  ticket  less 
than  they  hoped  because 
Stephen  Fry’s  pissed  off  to 
Belgium  again.” 

And  charity  will  continue 
along  its  pessimistic  path  of 
accepting  that  we’ll  never  get 
the  Government  to  cough  up, 
so  we'd  better  jangle  those 
buckets.  Imagine  if  Robin 
Hood  had  been  persuaded  to 
pursue  the  Comic  Relief  strat- 
egy. His  signature  tune  would 
have  to  be: 

Robin  Hood,  Robin  Hood  rid- 
ing through  the  nation. 

Robin  Hood,  Robin  Hood 
and  his  charitable  foundation. 
Takes  from  the  poor. 

Gives  some  of  X bock  to  the 
poor, 

Robin  Hood,  Robin  Hood,  Sir 
Robin  Hood. 


Mark  Steel  Is  a comedian, 
broadcaster  and  author  ot  it’s 
Not  A Runner  Bean  (Do-Not 
Press.  £5.99) 
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The  Oiunrfien  Friday 


Earl  of  Listowel 


Peer  at  dawn 
of  partition 


THE  5th  Earl  of 
ListaweL  vrho  has 
died  aged  90.  was 

the  virtually  un- 
known Fabian  liber- 
ator of  India,  Pakistan  and 
Burma.  As  Secretary  of  State 
for  India  in  1947.  be  oversaw 
partition  and  the  transfer  or 
power  on  behalf  of  the  Labour 
prime  minister  Clement  Att- 
lee. receiving  a manuscript 
letter  fortnightly  from  the 
British  Viceroy.  Viscount 
Mount  batten  on  whom  the 
spotlight  was  focused  as  Hin- 
dus, Muslims  and  Sikhs  mur- 
derously rioted  on  the  sub- 
continent. 

Although  "Billy"  Listowel 
rarely  spoke  or  wrote  about  it. 
he  was  proud  of  Britain's  role 
in-  yielding  power  without  the 
bitter  colonial  wars  of  the 
French  and  Dutch  in  Indo- 
China  and  Indonesia.  In  a 
rare  letter  in  1989  he  defended 
Mounthatten  against  a nasty 
review  of  Mountbatten's  Dia- 
ries bv  Auberon  Waugh. 
Mountbatten.  be  pointed  out, 
had  been  convinced  that  a 
handover  to  nationalist  lead- 
ers was  the  only  route  after  he 
had  occupied  Indonesia  and 
Indo-China  in  1945,  but  had  to 
keep  his  views  secret  from 
Winston  Churchill,  a hard-hit- 
ten  imperialist  and  by  then 
leader  of  the  Conservative 
opposition. 

Unlike  his  predecessor. 
Lord  Wavell.  in  1347.  Mount- 
batten  had  secured  the  accep- 
tance of  partition  from  Mus- 
lim and  Congress  leaders  and 
persuaded  Churchill  not  to  op- 
pose the  India  Independence 
Bill  “It  is  surely  to  his  lasting 
credit  that  we  left  India  better 
Liked  than  ever  before,  and 
without  causing  continent- 
wide  civil  strife." 

In  1948,  the  shy  and  modest 
Earl,  as  Secretary  of  State  for 
Burma,  supervised  the  depar- 
ture from  the  Commonwealth 
of  that  country,  under  his 
friend,  soon-murdered  Aung 
San,  the  father  of  its  present 


Shireen  Akbar 


democratic  leader,  Aung  San 
Suu  Kyi.  Having  succeeded  in 
wiping  out  his  two  previous 
offices,  he  was  named  in  1948 
Labour's  first  minister  of 
state  for  colonial  affairs,  a 
post  he  held  until  the  1950 
General  Election. 

In  1957.  he  was  appointed 
Governor-General  of  Ghana, 
during  Harold  Macmillan’s 
Conservative  administration, 
a post  he  held  until  1960. 
Kwame  Nkrumah.  prime  min- 
ister of  the  first  African  state 
to  achieve  independence  from 
Britain,  had  specifically  asked 
for  Listowel  to  be  given  the 
job. 

Despite  these  achievements, 
bis  modesty  and  shyness 
made  him  almost  unknown 
even  among  fellow  Labour 
peers  for  whom  he  acted  for 
the  next  30-odd  years  as  the 
longest-serving  deputy 
speaker  and  deputy  chairman 
of  committees,  two  of  a score 
of  posts  that  enable  the  House 
of  Lords  to  act  as  a second 
chamber.  When  I went  up  to 
him  at  last  summer's  Labour 
peers'  party  to  remind  him 
that  1 had  interviewed  him  49 
years  before  as  a young  for- 
eign correspondent  en  route 
to  India,  I found  him  as  cour- 
teous and  modest  as  ever. 
Afterwards  a few  Labour 
peers  asked  me  the  name  of 
the  slight  grey  and  balding 
peer. 

They  had  missed  an  old  but 
exciting  story  of  youthful 
rebellion.  Bom  in  London  to 
the  4th  Earl  of  Listowel  (an 
Irish  peerage),  he  had  shocked 
his  very  Conservative  father 
by  turning  Fabian  socialist 
very  young.  At  Eton  he  de- 
bated in  favour  of  abolishing 

the  House  of  Lords  against 
young  Quin  tin  Hogg,  later 
Lord  Hallsham.  At  Balliol  Col- 
lege Oxford,  he  joined  the  Fa- 
bian Society.  His  father 
blamed  the  university  for  this 
and  transferred  him  to  Mag- 
dalene College,  Cambridge, 
where  he  joined  the  Cam- 


bridge University  Labour 
Party. 

When  his  father  was  killed 
in  1331,  his  will  left  the  family 
fortune  of  £500,000  to  Billy's 
younger  brother,  John  Hare, 
who  became  a Tory  MP.  and 
minister  and  committed  sui- 
cide as  Lard  Blakenham.  Billy 
only  inherited  the  Irish  title 
which  allowed  him  to  sit  in 
the  Lords  as  Baron  Hare  from 
1931.  His  maiden  speech  in 
1932  was  on  colonial 
liberation. 

This  was  at  the  time  when 
Ramsay  Macdonald  had  split 
the  Labour  Party,  forming  the 
National  government  with  the 
Tories.  Billy  sat  with  Dve 
other  peers  in  opposition.  In 
the  1930s,  he  was  active  in 
various  anti-fascist  organisa- 
tions and  after  the  outbreak  of 
the  Spanish  Civil  War  In  1936. 
the  National  Joint  Committee 
for  Spanish  Relief.  In  1937.  he 
was  elected  as  a London 
county  councillor  for  East 
Lewisham,  and  remained  on 
the  LCC  until  1946. 

When  war  came  he  volun- 
teered for  the  Army  but  was 
turned  down  on  medical 
grounds.  In  1941  he  was  com- 
missioned in  the  Intelligence 
Corps  — because  of  his  wide 
travels  in  1930s  Europe. 

Stationed  in  London,  he 
could  attend  the  shrunken 
House  of  Lords.  He  did  any 
job  the  Labour  Party  assigned 
him,  including  that  of  whip 
1941-44.  In  1944.  he  became  the 
only  Labour  peer  in  the  war- 
time coalition  government  as 
deputy  leader  of  the  Lords  and 
under-secretary  to  the  India 
Office.  When  Labour  wan  its 

landslide  victory  in  1945, 
Listowel  became  Postmaster- 
General  until  1947  when  he 
took  over  the  Indian  portfolio. 
After  the  1950  election,  he  was 
Joint-parliamentary  secretary 
at  the  Ministry  of  j^riculture 
and  Fisheries  until  the  1951 
Conservative  victory. 

He  bad  only  two  constant 
themes  apart  from  colonial 


Listowel ...  in  costume  for  his  Installation  as  an  honorary 
chief  in  Ghana  where  he  was  the  last  Governor-General 


liberation:  he  was  president  of 
the  Euthanasia  Society,  and 
president  of  the  League 
Against  Cruel  Sports.  Al- 
though he  attended  the  Lords 
regularly  until  he  grew  feeble 
in  his  late  eighties,  be  seldom 
spoke,  even  on  these  subjects. 

The  most  colourful  thing 
about  this  slight  and  grey 
rebel  aristocrat  was  the  na- 
ture of  the  women  he  wed. 
The  first  was  the  dynamic 
rightwing  Hungarian  propa- 
gandist, Judy  Listowel.  bom 
in  Budapest  as  Marffy-Man- 
tuano  — a very  un-Hungarian 
name.  They  had  a daughter. 
His  second  wife.  Stevie  Wise, 
was  a Toronto  jazz  singer, 
who  also  gave  him  a daughter. 
It  was  his  third  wife.  Pamela, 
the  ex-hairdresser  daughter  of 
a Croydon  bus  driver,  for- 
merly married  to  a profes- 
sional boxer,  who  gave  him 
two  sons,  and  a daughter.  His 
eldest  son  inherits  the  title, 
not  many  weeks  before 
Labour  plans  to  abolish  the 
rights  of  hereditary  peers, 
with  the  late  Earl's  full 
approval 


Andrew  Roth 


Sir  Ludcnric  Kennedy  writes: 
In  1935  the  Earl  of  Listowel 
was  a founder  member  of  the 
Voluntary  Euthanasia  Society 
— the  first  such  or^nisation 
in  the  world  — and  he  became 
its  longest-serving  president. 
He  was  elected  in  1951. 
resigned  in  1980  but  was  in- 
vited to  take  up  the  position 
again  in  1983,  and  held  the 
post  until  1995  when  he 
retired  in  favour  of  “a 
younger  person  who  can  per- 
haps play  a more  active  role 
in  pursuing  the  society's 
aims". 

His  commitment  to  the 
movement  was  part  of  his  de- 
votion to  human  rights.  His 
wisdom,  political  experience 
and  charm  inspired  our  mem- 
bers through  many  ups  and 
downs  in  public  attitudes.  He 
had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing 
the  VES  grow  from  a fringe 
affair  with  a handful  of  mem- 
bers and  derisory  funds  to  a 
20.000-membership  and  assets 
of  £1  million. 


Maurice  Goldsmith 


For  the  love 
of  science 
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United  in  a Mughal  tent 
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SN  the  Victoria 
'and  Albert  Mu- 
seum puts  up  its 
spectacular  Sha- 
miarta : the  Mughal  Tent  this 
June,  the  one  person  most 
responsible  will  not  be  there. 
Shireen  Akbar.  who  devised 
the  project  has  died  of  cancer 
aged  52. 

Head  of  the  V&A’s  adult 
and  community  department 
Shireen  had  one  foot  inside 
the  museum's  splendid  edi- 
fice, and  the  other  outside  In 
the  south  Asian  communities. 
One  result  of  a connection 
which  brought  benefits  to 
both  sides  wOI  be  seen,  at  its 
most  striking,  in  the  Sha- 
miana  exhibition.  Its  genesis 
was  the  V&A’s  fine  south 
Asian  textile  collection  and 
the  image  of  the  embroidered 
Mughal  tent  The  tent  was,  for 
Shireen.  a symbol  of  both  mi- 


gration and  resourcefulness. 
What  better  theme  to  use  for  a 
textile  project  involving 
women  who  had  themselves 
migrated? 

The  Mughal  tent  project 
started  when  a few  women's 
groups  — largely,  but  not  ex- 
clusively, Asian  — were 
shown  round  the  museum's 
magnificent  south  Asian  col- 
lection by  Shireen.  Its  exis- 
tence staggered  many  of  the 
women.  They  began  to  draw 
their  own  designs  and  to  de- 
sign and  stitch  collaborative 
panels  that  could  be  part  of 
their  own  Mughal  tent  young 
girls  stitched  in  air-letters 
and  telephones:  older  people 
rediscovered  stitches  that  had 
almost  been  forgotten. 

From  small  beginnings  In 
1991,  the  tent  finally  Included 
65  panels  made  specially  by 
800  women  in  nine  different 


countries.  It  is  estimated  that 
whole  families  have  been  in- 
volved — in  one  way  or  an- 
other — in  making  the  panels 
and  that  around  5,000  people 
have  been  affected. 

The  Mughal  tent  is  not 
Shireen's  sole  achievement 
But  its  deft  and  imaginative 
combination  of  different  agen- 
das. brought  together  through 
tact  and  understanding,  is  a 
metaphor  for  Shireen's  own 
Life. 

Bom  Shireen  Hasib  in  Cal- 
cutta, her  family  moved  to 
Bangladesh  where  she  grew 
up  and  went  to  college.  After 
marriage,  she  came  to  Britain 
and  started  a Cambridge  post- 
graduate diploma. 

Her  heart  was  in  commu- 
nity development,  particu- 
larly with  women  from  Ban- 
gladesh. In  Tower  Hamlets 
community  education  she  set 


Shireen  Akbar  (pom ting)  with  schoolchildren  at  the  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum 


up  the  first  Aslan  girls’  youth 
group  and  developed  arts  pro- 
jects. In  1985  she  suggested  a 
Bangladeshi  textile  exhibi- 
tion to  the  Whitechapel  Art 
Gallery.  It  materialised  in 
1988  as  Woven  Air  and,  said 
the  Embroiderers'  Guild 
recently,  made  a profound  im- 
pact on  textile  makers  in  this 
country. 

In  1987  there  was  the  Com- 
monwealth Institute's  Arts 
and  Crafts  of  Bengal.  Shireen 
helped  organise  what  was 
again  the  First  major  exhibi- 
tion of  its  kind  and  also  man- 
aged to  secure  funding  so  that 
the  art  objects  stayed  in  Lon- 
don as  a resource  for  Tower 
Hamlets. 

Shireen  became  the  V&A's 
south  Asian  education  officer 
in  1988.  She  was  unsure  what 
sort  of  impact  she  would  be 
able  to  make  but  the  apprecia- 
tive backing  of  the  depart- 
ment's staff  and  the  then  di- 
rector Elizabeth  Esteve-Coll. 
reassured  her. 

The  legacy  and  example  of 
the  work  she  established  at 
the  V&A  — which  earned  her 
an  MBE  — has  inspired  other 
museums  trying  to  include 
and  reflect  fresh  communi- 
ties. Shireen  was  separated 
from  her  husband.  Her  daugh- 
ter graduates  from  Oxford 
this  summer.  She  had 
warmth,  charm  and  a com- 
mitment to  challenge  racism 
and  stereotypes.  Shireen  was 
determined  to  bring  worlds 
together  — and  succeeded. 


Naseem  Khan 


Jackdaw 


Down  to  earth 

THE  new  head  of  President 
Clinton’s  National  Economic 
Council  recently  gave  — 
received — an  impromptu  les- 
son in  protocoL  At  a White 
House  function  not  long  ago. 
Gene  Sperling  was  overheard 
lecturing  a child  on  the  im- 
portance of  demeanor.  "Gra- 
vitas."  the  rather  petite, 
youthfh  Hooking  Sperling 
was  telling  the  boy,  who,  ac- 
cording to  a source  looked  to 
be  about  10  years  old.  "It’s 
never  too  early  to  learn  it 
Gravitas."  Just  then,  says  the 
source,  someone  walked  up 
to  the  child  and  said:  "Aren’t 
you  the  new  head  of  the 
National  Economic  Coun- 


cil?" Sperling  shot  back, 
"That's  not  funny.'" 

Talking  down  in  the  DS  Es- 
quire magazine. 

Tight  clip 

THE  clipping  of  poodles  is  a 
very  ancient  practice.  The 
trim  undoubtedly  comes 
from  the  poodle’s  traditional 
use  as  a game-retrlevin  g 
water  dog.  The  hindquarters 
were  shaved  because  this 
hair  would  have  been  a hin- 
drance in  the  water,  and  the 
area  bebind  the  ribs  was 
clipped  to  facilitate  efficient 
swimming. 

Tufts  of  hair  were  left  on 
the  joints  to  keep  them  warm, 
while  the  long  hair  over  the 
heart  made  the  dog  more 
buoyant.  When  the  dog 
emerged  from  the  water,  this 
hair  also  provided  warmth. 
Coloured  ribbon  was  used  to 
tie  up  the  forelock  so  the  dog 
could  see  his  quarry  easily, 
and  so  the  owners  could  fol- 
low a particular  dog  as  it 
worked  in  the  water. 

For  Craft  'sfans,  this  type  of 
information  can  be  found  at 
www.crafts.org.uk.  Printed  in 
Net  magazine. 


Knifeline 

WILL  it  be  the  surgeon  or  his 
apprentice  who  whips  out 
your  appendix?  A report  in  the 
British  Journal  of  Surgery 
reveals  that  most  appendecto- 
mies are  performed  late  in  the 
day  by  trainee  surgeons.  And 
though  a bright  young  trainee 
may  be  preferable  to  a con- 
sultant wbo  hasn't  touched  an 
appendix  In  15  years,  do  you 
really  want  to  be  the  recipient 
of  someone's  first  incision?  If 
you  don't  like  It,  you  need  to 
decide  whether  to  walk  out,  go 
private  or  wait  for  your  name 
to  rise  to  the  top  of  the  waiting 

list  again. 

Good  Housekeeping  zooms  of 

the  perils  of  the  student  knife- 
wielder. 

Fat  ball 

YOU  do  encounter  fatties  this 
side  of  the  Atlantic,  but  there 
aren't  nearly  as  many  of  them, 
and  they're  somehow  not  quite 
the  same.  Europe's  chief  fa  tty 
at  the  moment  is  Chancellor' 
Kohl,  the  only  current  West- 
ern leader  to  have  written  a 
cookbook.  (He  was  once 
caught  eating  steak  and  chips 


Shireen  Akbar,  community  arts 
and  education  officer,  bom  July 
13. 1944:  died  March  8. 1997 


after  an  Insufficiently  nour- 
ishing state  banquet.)  Kohl, 
however,  is  no  American-style 
butterball,  but  rather  a two- 
metre  tall  3501b  incarnation  of 
will,  whose  size  is  one  of  his 
most  important  assets.  A Ger- 
man journalist  told  me  how 
Kohl  physically  intimidates 
people:  “He  fixes  you  vit  ze  evil 
eye  of  ze  big  old  elephant"  he 
explained. 

President  Clinton  would 
probably  be  a no-joke  fatty  if 
he  had  his  druthers  — pizza 
deliveries  to  the  White  House 
go  up  18  per  cent  when  Hillary 
is  away,  Richard  Klein,  author 
of  Eat  Fat.  reports — but  as  his 
problems  with  sleaze  deepens 
he  has  an  ever- Increasing  need 
to  seem  classy,  which  means 
thin.  He  Is  20  pounds  lighter 
than  when  he  was  first  elected. 

There's  a wonderful  poem  by 
Les  Murray,  terrific  poet  and 
world-class  fatty,  called  Quin- 
tets by  Robert  Morley.  The  poem 
begins: 

Is  it  possible  that  hyper- 
ventilating up  Parnassus 
I have  neglected  to  pay  tribute 
to  the  Stone  Ag<c  Aristocracy? 

I refer  to  the  fid. 

This  raises  the  question  of  who 
were  the  first  fatties,  ft  may  be 


William  Francis  Hare,  5th  Earl  of 
Listowel,  politician;  bom 
September  2S 1906;  died  March 
12  1997 


Ross  Lee  Finney 


T WAS  perhaps  natural 
that  the  science  writer 
Maurice  Goldsmith,  who 
has  died  aged  83.  should 
have  been  attracted  to  the 
United  Nations  educational, 

scientific  and  cultural  organi- 
sation, Dnesco.  Alter  the  war 
in  Paris  as  Unesco’s  science 
editor,  he  found  a home  for 
his  ideas  about  science’s 
social  significance  and  about 
the  need  to  harness  U in  the 
service  of  alL 

Maurice's  central  European 
parents  arrived  in  Britain  in 
1913.  He  graduated  from  the 
London  School  of  Economics 
when  issues  of  right  and 
wrong  appeared  dramatically 
dear.  He  loathed  fascism  and 
since  journalism  was  his  cho- 
sen field,  he  saw  the  need  to 
expose  the  truth  behind  the 
public  words  .of  the  British 
Union  of  Fascists.  His  success 
was  assured  when,  at  a Tra- 
falgar Square  rally,  the  BUF*s 
leader,  Sir  Oswald  Mosley, 
proclaimed  there  to  be  a 
traitor  in  their  midst  who 
must  be  found  and  silenced. 
Maurice  had  infiltrated  the 
BUF  and  his  stories  regularly 
made  the  front  pages. 

During  the  war  he  was  in- 
volved in  the  army's  first  ap- 
plication of  social  sciences, 
devising  officer  selection 
tests. 

Before  coming  to  Unesco. 
Maurice  spent  bis  Saturdays 
as  night  editor  on  the  Sunday 
paper.  Reynolds  News,  owned 
by  the  Co-operative  Society, 
but  communicating  science 
was  his  real  passion.  He  was  a 
co-founder  of  the  Association 
of  British  Science  Writers 
and  was  the  science  corre- 
spondent of  the  mass  circula- 
tion weekly  Illustrated  maga- 
zine. When  television  came 
into  its  own.  in  the  mid-1950s 
he  was  there  too.  His  Meet  the 
Professor  pioneered  science 
on  commercial  television. 

He  used  the  written  word  to 
express  ideas  in  verse  as  flu- 
ently as  he  did  in  prose  in  his 


biographies.  */  D Bernal,  Fre- 
deric Johat -Curie  and  Joseph, 
Needham.  In  The  Science 
Critic  Maurice  argued  for  a 
journalist  who  served  science 
much  as  a theatre.  Film  or  art 
critic  functions. 

When  he  returned  to  Brit- 
ain after  Unesco,  he  launched 
a series  of  publications  on 
science  far  young  people.  One 
such.  Science  Teacher,  still 
exists,  ret  i tied,  as  a magazine 
far  schools  throughout  the 
Commonwealth.  It  was  dur- 
ing the  1960s  that,  inspired  by 
J D Bernal's  work  on  the  his- 
tory of  science,  Maurice 

launched  and  became  the  di- 
rector of  what  is  now  the  In- 
ternational Science  Policy 
Foundation.  He  was  widely 
recognised  for  his  contribu- 
tion to  the  cause  of  communi- 
cating science,  including 
awards  from  the  Royal  Soci- 
ety of  Arts,  Scientific  Ameri- 
can and  from  Unesco,  the 
Niels  Bohr  Gold  MedaL 

He  campaigned  to  improve 
scientific  literacy  throughout 
the  world  and  played  a key 
part  in  founding  the  Com- 
monwealth Association  of 
Science,  Technology  and 
Mathematics  Educators.  He 
edited  Science  in  Parliament, 
the  journal  of  the  parliamen- 
tary and  scientific  committee, 
and  Outlook  on  Science  Pol- 
icy and  was  the  founding  edi- 
tor of  Science  and  Public  Pol- 
icy. He  wrote  or  edited  26 
books. 

He  was  a close  friend  of  the 
novelist  and  scientist  C P 
Snow.  "Most  people  don’t 
know  the  innumerable  things 
he  has  started  all  over  the 
field  of  science,  or  of  periph- 
eral science."  said  Snow,  "as 
a labour  of  love  quite  unrec- 
ognised by  society.” 


DrFodcrlca  Mayor 

Director-general,  Unesco 


Maurice  Goldsmith,  science 
writer,  bom  July  15.  1813;  died 
March  2, 1997 


Midwestern  epic 

R! 


OSS  Lee  Finney,  who 
has  died  aged  90,  was 
a composer  whose 
music,  despite  its  in- 
tricate infrastructure,  was 
marked  by  a strongly  lyrical 
character,  even  in  its  strictest 
applications  of  Bergian  12- 
tone  technique.  His  work  was 
concerned  with  contrasts:  the 
essentially  tonal  surface  of  the 
pieces  is  underpinned  by  com- 
plex, strictly  ordered  and  de- 
tailed forms  which  give 
greater  depth  and  meaning  to 
the  broader  shape  of  the 
music.  He  believed  that  no 
work  of  art  could  be  under- 
stood from  a single  point  of 
view,  but  only  through  the 
structures  of  opposites. 

Finney  held  a number  of  im- 
portant academic  appoint- 
ments. He  taught  many  young 
composers  and  musicians  dur- 
ing 26  years  as  head  of  compo- 
sition at  the  University  of 
Michigan  at  Ann  Arbor. 

Finney  was  bom  and  raised 
in  Minnesota.  His  early  en- 
counters with  midwestern 
folk  music  left  a lasting  im- 
pression. After  the  University 
of  Minnesota  he  was  a pupil  of 
Nadia  Boulanger  in  Paris  for  a 
year.  Further  study  followed 
with  Alban  Berg  (1931).  Roger 
Sessions  (1934-5)  and.  in  Italy. 
Gian  Francesco  Malipiero 
(1937). 

He  supported  himself  by 
teaching  in  the  music  faculty 
at  Smith  College  in  Northamp- 
ton, Massacbussetts.  His  repu- 
tation as  a composer  grew 
with  a series  of  mid-1930s 
pieces  including  a violin  con- 
certo. two  early  piano  sonatas 
and  a vocal  work  Blsheris  for 
tenor  and  orchestra.  In  1940  he 
moved  to  Mount  Holyoke  Col- 


that — without  wanting  to  go 
into  speculation  a la  songlines 
— our  genetic  Inheritance  pre- 
disposes os  to  eat  as  much  as 
we  can,  on  the  basis  that  we  are 
designed  to  exercise  all  day; 
you  know,  hunter-gathering, 
starting  fires,  killing  mam- 
moths, all  that  shit  Fatness  in 
that  context  would  have  been 
very  rare,  and  also  a tremen- 
dously good  sign — boys,  we've 
finally  got  those  sabre-toothed 
tigers  whupped.  But  we  don’t 


‘■e  cci  -yj 
H rei  work 


Student  surgery . . . GH 


lege  in  South  Hadley  and  in 
1943  his  Symphony  no  1,  Com- 
munique, was  published.  Join- 
ing a powerful  host  of  Ameri- 
can "war"  symphonies. 
Finney's  music  remained 
firmly  rooted  in  tonality,  but 
by  1950  he  began  experiment- 
ing with  the  12-tone  system 
and  his  mature  style  began  to 
emerge,  given  added  impetus 
by  a series  of  important  com- 
missions. including  one  for 
solo  violin,  from  Yehudi  Me- 
nuhin. His  Symphony  no  2 
(1959)  features  a 12-tone  row 
which  determines  not  only 
pitch  organisation  but  also 
rhythmic  structure.  The  com- 
poser said  the  piece  is  ‘‘some- 
times tender,  sometimes  gro- 
tesque and  bitter,  sometimes 
humorous  and  capricious". 
The  symphony  was  played  by 
the  Philadelphia  Orchestra 
under  Eugene  Ormandy,  who 
took  it  on  tour  throughout  the 
eastern  US.  Finney  Immedi- 
ately set  about  his  Third  Sym- 
phony (I960),  which  he  dedi- 
cated to  Ormandy,  who  duly 
performed  it  The  first  three 
symphonies  were  all  recorded 
by  the  Louisville  Orchestra  in 
the  late  1960s.  A Fourth  Sym- 
phony followed  in  1972  and 
together  they  form  the  core  of 
his  output 

A number  of  vocal  and  cho- 
ral pieces  appeared  during  the 
1960s,  and  in  1969  he  wrote  one 
of  his  finest  pieces,  the  Con- 
certo for  Alto  Saxophone  and 
Winds.  This  is  based  on  an 
eight-tone  scale,  with  inter- 
locking triads.  In  many  ways 
it  represents  the  ultimate  ex- 
position of  "complementarity'' 
or  simultaneous  treatment  of 
opposites. 

After  his  retirement  from 


now  have  that  balance  of  calo- 
rific intake  and  expenditure, 
and  seem  to  find  it  difficult  to 
obtain;  our  lives  are  extraordi- 
narily sedentary,  by  world- 
historical  standards,  so  that  if 
we  want  to  keep  our  weight 
down  we  have  to  seek  that  oxy- 
moronic  thing,  a rational  level 
of  appetite.  Add  to  that  the  fact 
that  we  in  the  western  world 
are  some  of  the  first  people 
ever  to  live  without  fear  of 
starvation.  We  know  — or 
rather  we  think  we  know  — 
that  whatever  happens  we 
won't  go  hungry.  Perhaps  the 
purpose  of  ail  our  doomed  diet- 
ing is  not  to  lose  weight  but  to 
induce  hunger,  as  if  it  were  a 
sensation  that  we  find  hard  to 
live  without.  After  alt,  most 
tilings  about  fatness  tend  to  be 
counter-active. 

John  Lanch  ester  muses  on  fat- 
ties in  the  London  Review  of 
Books. 

Jackdaw  wants  jewels.  E-mail 
jackdaw<aguardlan.co.uk;fax 
0171-713 436&  Jackdaw.  The 
Guardian,  U9  Farringtian 
Road,  London  EC  JR  3ER. 


Ann  Arbor  in  1973,  Finney 
continued  to  compose,  revert- 
ing once  again  to  the  midwest- 
ern-style he  favoured  in  his 
earlier  years,  albeit  overlaid 
with  serial  techniques.  "I 
have  always  wanted  my  music 
to  "sing',  whatever  devices  or 
systems  I might  use  in  com- 
posing It."  he  once  said.  Fin- 
ney won  many  awards  and  fel- 
lowships. which  enabled  him 
to  travel  widely.  In  1967  he 
was  elected  to  the  American 
Academy  of  Arts  and  Letters. 


Bret Johnson 


Ross  Lee  Finney, 
bom  December  23. 
February  4, 1997 


composer, 
1906:  died 


Letters 


March  24  1997 


Andrew  Hddcrojt  writes:  To 
expand  upfi  Vivian  Levett's 
response  0 the  oliltuarv  of 
Walter  Ritjhlfi,  (Utter,  Feb- 
ruary 21)  tire  is  at  least  one 
other  piecdiy  him  still  to  be 
seen  in  Co-  wiry  - Sc  Chris- 
topher  at  : ie  school  of  that 
name  in  /testey  Old  Ruud. 
Moreover.  ie  visitor  seeking 
his  preeixu  bridge  nnd  foun- 
tain panel  will  search  in 
vain  in  tin  - original  site  — 
they  were  oved  to  the  Her- 
bert Art  t Uery  in  Jordan 
Well  on  thr  lemolition  of  the 
municipal  mtaln.  His  first 
prafesstonnteark  is  still  eas- 
ily visible  the  garden  of 
his  former  House  uu  Rose* 
mary  HOI.  Tend  worth.  and 
like  the  & Christopher 
"worth  travc2ng  to  see". 
Mary  Rensomvrites : Among 
Oscar  Lcweutein's  (obitu- 
ary. February  2t i)  exciting 
achievements  was  the  Fu- 
gard season  M the  Royal 
Court  in  1973  From  South 
Africa.  Athol  bgard  brought 
the  plays  he  tarcreated  with 
John  Kant  fid  Winston 
Ntefoma,  is  Dead 

and  The  Islands  well  as  his 
Statements  afh  an  Arrest 
under  the  Immorality  Act 
with  Ben  Kingey  and  the 
great  Yvonne  B Ireland. 


Birthdays 


Prince  Albert  of  Monaco.  38; 
Sir  Kenneth  dexauader. 
chancellor.  Aberdii  Univer- 
sity, 75:  Pam  Ayrti  poet.  50; 
Ian  Bruce.  Consentlve  MP. 
50;  Michael  Calnesctor.  &L 
Jasper  Carrot!  cufedian,  52; 
Billy  Crystal,  acttxdirertor, 
50;  Prof  Sir  ColhSDollery. 
physician,  pro-vice  mucellor 
for  medicine,  Uuhtsity  of 
London.  66:  AlaUElllott. 
chief  constable.  Cunjrtn,  53; 
Quincy  Jones,  baileoder. 
composer.  64;  SitGavin 
Laird,  trade  unioisL  64; 
Lord  Marsh,  fonuc  chair- 
man. British  Rail,  t Bill 
Owen,  actor.  83;  Teat  San- 
derson. Javelin  throtr,  -U; 
Anthony  Smith,  pridenL 
Magdalen  College.  Oxrd.  59: 
John  Stephenson,  erketer. 
32;  Rita  Tush  lug  ha.  ac- 
tress, 55. 


Death  Notices 


EMOWNJNO.  Robert  Jte.i  ma 

Roys*  FiPO  Hospital  cm  tun  UafL-lpmill 
U>  ttko  pUcii  on  ThuralAy  JHh  rh  at 
lpm  at  OoifNra  Gnjpn  CitUMWrtuSnqui- 
noa  Ip  JX  K on  yon  on  0IM  i‘J*  3 
MOtUOAS  Fernando.  mwNmh  Aacw 
Lodge  Norsmg  Home.  Sftvtww  otarrh 
lllh.  ofloc  !M  voara  (rottnad  ruodu  mo 
University  ol  SMthehn  Dr-arty  ip,  Hus- 
band el  Ihe  late  SytMl  and  a kniaitoer 
and  grandtoiMr  Funurnl  ermub  lu 
Alfred  Dunham  A Son  Lm  F unor-Tl rec- 
to ra.  ONMinld  lid-  OlNa  JW  jtsi 
O-BRIEN  Oswald,  - H .«.*•*«*», 

miseod  by  Ms  much  loved  wile  a mu 
David.  who  wns  ahe  hin  pood  hit  mi 
those  who  wiaimd  to  romomhci  tin*  Ja). 
ism  and  IrMndeMp.  pteeii'  turn  Fibtitd 
David  dl  Si  Augusuno  i Clturrh.  Due  urn 
ol  £'J0pm  o*i  Tuesday  iSth  M.in  h Pen 
to  Co-operative  Funeral 
Darlington 

STONE.  SJwfla  Suslwtta-  TaaelwMd 
Writer.  suchoMv  hut  pNcctuiiy  *«  nets] 
cm  March  lBh  tsa.'  Dearly  lovud  cy>. 
bond  Michael,  children  Robert  and  Rni. 
EamRv  and  Mona*.  Funi-rai  atty 
Innocents.  Fdlkiwlmlu.  Mancheslntai 
Monday  March  inn  at  iCLtm.  kvuwoy 
committal  at  Manchester  Cumuiphufn 
1 1.30am  Family  flowers  only  pamm  ft. 
Hens  U OKU  rod  w Holy  lit-ov-mu.  The-. 
«h  Diabetic  Association  or  Thr-  Bn 
Heart  Foundation.  All  enAuiHi-a  to  litr, 
Fwietai  Sendees.  Lcvonwtmnn-.  Mune- 
W 0161  2M  737* 


Birthdays 


Ian.  Happy  asm  Blrindayl  Hmq  Nb 
00*96161834681 


■To  piece  your  announcement  uneohm 
0171  m tedr  or  lay  0171  713  4 KM  heflyea 
9am  and  3pm  MorvFn 


Renewing  your  home  insurance 
in  March  or  April  ? 


If  you  are 
50  or  over, 
you  could 
save  with 
Saga  - call 
us  NOW 

You  will  know  how  expensive 
home  insurance  can  be. 
Thankfully,  if  you  are  aged  50 
or  over  you  can  benefit  from 
SAGA  Home  Insurance  - a 
superior  household  insurance 
that  is  only  available  to 
mature,  responsible  people 
like  you. 

SAGA  Home  Insurance  could 
offer  you  genuine  savings 
over  other  policies,  while 
giving  you  cover  that  fully 
protects  your  home  and 
P0K5C.SMORS. 

The  Saga  Price  Promise 
If  you  find  another  comparable 
policy  at  a lower  price  within 
2 months  of  taking  out 
SAGA  Home  Insurance,  we 
will  refund  you  the  difference. 

SAGA 

Services  Ltd 

Ud,  FVt^roST  731 

MhMrlbun;  Mjuit.  FtolkiMM*  CT?S  IAZ 


• Insurance  tx  ;er  fa 
comprehensi  e and 
low  cost  • 

■ Discounts  fo 
home  sccurii 

• Free  pen  wt 
quotation 


Call  us 

For  your  free 
obligation  qti 


cn  wifi  your 
ion  / 

as  tpday^ 


call  us  on  the  lumber 
below.  We  w be 
pleased  to  ar  wrr  any 
questions  yoi  Bit  on 
SAGA  Hook  nvurpnee.  I 


;c  simply 


UHD  • 7 pm.  M' 


Emily  Sheffield 


&if.t  Srtvn.-cy-  F Jit  wmtW  like  ip  vhyl  yuu  infnntiaiimi  iNml 
ptihlitL-tN  anJ  «iwt  ami  nut)  wt  ww  dcUiK  uni1 
aMnpanic'i  fur  tbi*  purtnue 


\nd  wlt\  not  .i\k  us  ub'iul  imr  coiupciin  • 
MOTOR  INS(  R \\<T\ 
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. Kyriacvs  Paponis  who  is  at  the  centre  of  the  interest  options  scandal  which  has  prompted  NatWestto  introduce  emergency  curbs  on  traders  photograph:  daily  mail 

atWest  curb  on  traders 


Of.ih  Ncii 


ices 


| ATWEST  Bank 
yesterday  intro- 
duced a raft  of 
, emergency  con- 
trols to  curb  its  in- 
terest fate  options  traders 
after  Emitting  it  is  teeing 
losses  k £90  million  which  it 
failed  jto  detect  over  more 
than  iJo  years. 

Dene  Wanless,  the  chief 


executive,  who  has  suspended 
four  more  senior  dealers,  said 
the  NatWest  Markets  black 
hole  was  £40  mill  inn  bigger 
than  first  expected  because 
the  company  was  forced  to 
disclose  the  disaster  before  it 
was  sure  of  the  full  damage. 

The  hank,  which  at  one 
time  thought  it  might  have  to 
rewrite  its  entire  accounts  for 
the  past  two  years,  declined  to 
comment  on  the  future  for  its 
auditors,  KPMG 

Mr  Wanless  admitted  there 


were  “lots  cf  lessons”  for 
NatWest  and  other  banks  to 
learn  from  this  incident,  but 
he  hinted  that  rivals  had  had 
greater  success  at  keeping 
similar  disasters  out  of  the 
limelight  His  suggestion  that 
losses  from  complex  deriva- 
tive trading  are  routinely 
swept  under  the  carpet  will 
add  to  concerns  that  a few 
dealers  are  running  out  of 
control. 

NatWest  said  one  advan- 
tage to  the  affair  being  in  the 


open  was  that  NatWest  would 
be  able  to  take  quick  sanc- 
tions if  necessary  without 
having  to  worry  about  se- 
crecy. Often,  action  is  stifled 
and  offenders  paid  off  to  keep 
details  about  trading  derelic- 
tions away  from  the  market 

Although  NatWest  has  had 
to  revise  so  quickly  the  extent 
of  its  losses  Mr  Wanless  at- 
tempted to  reassure  investors 
that  the  mispricing  scandal 
was  confined  to  one  area. 

In  addition  to  the  suspen- 
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sions,  which  include  Phil 
Wise  who  recently  took  over 
as  chief  administrative  offi- 
cer. NatWest  will  withhold 
£8  million  of  bonuses  from  the 
handful  of  interest  rate  option 
traders. 

Martin  Owen,  a former  Sal- 
vation Army  officer  who  has 
been  chief  executive  of  NWM 
since  1992,  said  he  was  pre- 
pared to  forgo  two-fifths  of  his 
£500,000  performance  bonus 
for  last  year  which  he  earned 
on  top  of  a £300,000  salary. 

NatWest  has  suspended  Neil 
Dodgson,  who  was  directly  in 
charge  of  supervising  Kyriacos 
Papouis.  the  trader  at  the  cen- 
tre of  the  scandal  who  left 
NWM  In  December  after  five 
years  at  the  hank. 

Mr  Wanless  said  forensic 
accountants  and  lawyers 
were  hoping  soon  to  conclude 
phase  two  of  their  investiga- 
tion which  would  look  more 
closely  at  the  management  de- 
ficiencies and  the  motivation 
of  the  traders  involved. 

He  has  drafted  in  two  of 
NatWest* s biggest  hitters  to 
oversee  the  operation  until  fi- 
nalisation of  a merger  with 
the  recently  acquired  Green- 
wich Capital  to  create  a global 
debt  markets  division.  Peter 
Han.  president  of  NatWest 
markets  will  assume  Mr 
Wise's  role  as  administrative 
officer  while  Vincent  Tomasi, 
head  of  US  debt  capital  mar- 
kets. will  become  acting  head 
of  global  debt  derivatives. 

The  suspended  executives, 
who  also  include  Ian  Gaskell, 
Christophe  Lanson  and  Jean- 
Franco  is  Nguyen,  who  was 
reportedly  in  line  for  a £3  mil- 


lion bonus,  are  receiving 
their  foil  pay  until  comple- 
tion of  the  bank's  invest!  ga 
don.  Mr  Wanless  said  suspen- 
sion did  not  imply  guilt  but 
would  allow  executives,  some 
of  whom  were  making  large 
financial  decisions  daily,  to 
spend  more  time  helping  the 
inquiry  team. 

The  bank  said  the  extent  of 
the  losses  had  been  disguised 
by  mispricing  and  the  trans- 
fer of  values  between  books  of 
business  but  there  was  not 
any  dear  evidence  of  per- 
sonal gain.  Complicated  com- 
puter programmes  are  used  to 
model  option  prices,  but  trad- 
ers have  to  make  an  assess- 
ment of  volatilities.  Frac- 
tional errors  can  result  In 
vary  big  losses  in  a market 
where  NWM  has  increased  its 
involvement  from  £4  billion 
worth  of  trades  to  £10  billion 
in  a little  over  three  years. 

Lord  Alexander,  chairman 
of  NatWest,  which  has  been 
spending  heavily  to  build  up 
its  risky  investment  hanking 
business  and  which  reiter- 
ated its  commitment  to  the 
operation,  promised  there 
would  be  no  cover-up  and  that 
“all  appropriate  action" 
would  be  taken. 

The  charge  which  NatWest 
expects  to  set  against  its  first 
half  figures  will  be  £77  mil- 
lion after  it  has  used  the  £8 
million  of  bonuses  and  a £5 
million  provision  to  reduce 
the  £90  million  headline  loss. 

The  market  digested  the  lat- 
est revelation  from  the  bank- 
ing group  by  marking  the 
shares  down  by  5>/»p  to  738 '/;p 
In  the  telling  market. 


N Brown  puts  in 
Freemans  order 


Manchester  firm 
to  join  mail  order 
big  boys,  reports 
ROGER  COWE 

DIRECT  mall  specialist 
N Brown  confirmed 
yesterday  that  it  has 
been  negotiating  to  hny 
Freemans  from  the  strug- 
gling Sears  group. 

The  £395  million  deal  will 
require  a substantial  share 
issue,  which  prompted  the 
company  to  have  trading  in 
its  shares  suspended  yes- 
terday. A £250  million 
rights  issue  is  expected, 
which  would  Increase  the 
number  of  N Brown  shares 
by  more  than  hal£ 

The  acquisition  will 
transform  the  Manchester- 
based  company  chaired  by 
Sir  David  Alliance,  more 
than  doubling  Its  sales  and 
pushing  Its  share  of  the 
mail  order  market  into 
double  figures,  not  far  be- 
hind second-placed 
Littlewoods.  GUS  remains 
dear  market  leader. 

Sears's  planned  sale  of 
Freemans  to  Littlewoods 
brake  down  last  week  after 
the  deal  was  referred  to  the 
Monopolies  Commission. 
Littlewoods  said  it  was  not 
prepared  to  persevere 
while  Sears  was  talking  to 
other  potential  buyers. 

Sears  is  keen  to  complete 
_ deal  quickly,  without 
waiting  for  a MMC  go- 
ahead . because  It  has  prom- 


ised disgruntled  sharehold- 
ers a £410  million  handout 
once  a sale  is  completed. 

N Brown  is  believed  to 
have  negotiated  an  exclu- 
sivity agreement  with 
Sears  and  is  prepared  to 
match  the  £395  million  of- 
fered by  Littlewoods. 

A tiny  but  very  profitable 
player,  concentrating  on 
direct  mail  catalogues  and 
with  a customer  base  pri- 
marily in  older  age  groups, 
N Brown's  sales  last  year 
were  £231  million,  com- 
pared to  Freemans’  £531 
million.  But  its  profits  of 
£31  million  were  not  ter 
short  of  Freemans' 
£38  million. 

N Brown  believes  it  can 
also  succeed  with  Free- 
mans’ traditional  agency 
gales  operation,  under 
which  agents  receive  dis- 
counts  and  credit  on  their 
purchases  even  though 
many  sell  only  to  their  im- 
mediate family. 

N Brown  will  lose  access 
to  Sears’  brands  such  as 
Mias  Self  ridge,  but  the  com- 
pany believes  it  can  boost 
the  Freemans'  business  by 
applying  its  skills  in  mar- 
ket segmentation  which 
helped  it  to  build  the  direct 
mail  business  throughout 
the  1990s.  In  1990  its  sales 
were  only  £108  million, 
producing  £12  million 
profit, 

The  company  also  sees  a 
good  fit  between  Freemans’ 
younger  customer  base  and 
its  own  market,  which  it  be- 
lieves will  provide  new 
direct  mall  opportunities. 


Notebook 


Testing  times  for 
Alexander’s  army 


Alex  Brummer 


MANY  watchers  have 
been  willing  to  give 
NatWest’s  manage- 
ment the  benefit  or  the  doubt 
as  it  stitched  together  an  in- 
vestment banking  empire 
through  a series  of  creative 
acquisitions  on  both  sides  of 
the  Atlantic. 

After  all,  the  bank  that  was 
required  to  clear  out  much  of 
its  boardroom  as  a result  of 
the  Blue  Arrow  affair  and 
recently  wrote  off  £719  mil- 
lions of  shareholders'  funds 
as  a result  of  its  unfortunate 
investment  in  NatWest  Bank- 
corp,  would  certainly  not  put 
investors'  cash  and  customers 
confidence  at  risk  again. 

It  is  already  dear  that  it 
has.  The  danger  signals  were 
there  when  a clearing  bank 
which  makes  a great  deal  of 
its  money  driving  hard  bar- 
gains with  consumers  and 
small  businesses  on  the  high 
street  threw  cash  with  reck- 
less abandon  at  the  deal-mak- 
ing boutique  Hambro  Magan, 
making  many  of  its  associates 
millionaires.  Buying  in  the 
finest  talents,  questioners 
were  told,  is  an  expensive 
business. 

One  assumed  that  this  time 
NatWest  would  get  things 
right.  The  bank  has  a very  tal- 
ented chief  executive  in 
Derek  Wanless,  a high-profile 
chairman  in  Lord  Alexander 
and  a sensible  hand  on  the 
tiller  at  NatWest  Markets  in 
Martin  Owen.  How  wrong  one 
can  be. 

Even  as  NatWest  was 
reporting  strongly  improved 
profits  at  the  investment 
hank  for  1996.  the  first  signs 
of  a “black  bole"  in  its  huge 
derivatives  book,  which  totals 
more  than  £10  billion,  were 
being  uncovered.  Now  we 
learn  that  the  losses  on  inter- 
est-rate swaps  may  date  back 
to  1994.  NatWest  felt  com- 
pelled to  disclose  them  only 
when  reports  began  to  circu- 
late in  the  City  that  it  was  in 
for  a Baring-style  loss. 

Fortunately  for  NatWest 
and  its  stakeholders,  the  loss 
appears  to  have  settled  at  a 
relatively  modest  £90  million; 
but  the  investigation  is  not 
yet  over  and  the  costs  have 
risen  somewhat  from  the 
£50  million  of  the  initial 
announcement. 

Employees  at  NatWest 
branches  who  bring  in  so 
much  of  the  bank's  profits 
will  no  doubt  wince  when 
they  see  the  bonus  arrange- 
ments in  NatWest’s  options 
trading  unit,  where  £8  million 
was  available  to  be  shared  by 
fewer  than  10  people.  Such 
out-of-scale  incentives  are 
precisely  why  the  Bank  of 
England  has  warned  about 
bonus  levels,  and  the  regula- 
tors and  the  Bank  should 
start  to  consider  how  they  can 
back  up  the  rhetoric  with  bet- 
ter transparency,  disclosure 
and  even,  possibly,  sanctions. 

The  real  question  that 
NatWest  and  its  institutional 
shareholders  need  to  ask 
themselves  now  Is  whether  it 


was  wise  for  the  bank  to  bead 
in  the  direction  of  investment 
hanking  — an  already 
crowded  field. 

Is  it  responsible  for  a high 
street  Hank,  where  the  face-to- 
face  relationship  with  the 
customer  is  so  crucial,  to  risk 
the  confidence  of  its  far 
broader  range  of  stakeholders 
by  running  unnecessary  risks 
in  the  derivatives  markets? 

Each  of  Britain's  banks  has 
adopted  Its  own  strategy  for 
the  1990s,  with  varying  suc- 
cess: Lloyds  TSB  has  gone  for 
bancassurance  in  a big  way; 
HSBC  aims  at  being  a truly 
global  banking  Institution; 
Barclays  seeks  to  build  on  its 
international  base  and  de- 
velop fund  management 
through  BZW,  and  NatWest 
wants  to  be  JP  Morgan. 

Judging  by  recent  experi- 
ence. NatWest’s  move  repre- 
sents a profound  mistake.  In- 
vestment hanks  are  not 
created  out  of  thin  air;  they 
are  built  over  decades  with 
the  assistance  of  strong  man- 
agement and  control  systems. 
Much  of  this  seems  to  have 
been  absent  at  NatWest  Mar- 
kets, otherwise  it  would  not 
have  been  necessary  to  sus- 
pend four  officials  and  put  in 
place  a new  structure.  Fortu- 
nately, NatWest  Markets  does 
have  some  high-quality  sys- 
tems and  people  in  the  deriva- 
tives area,  in  the  form  of 
Greenwich  Capital. 

However,  restoring  confi- 
dence is  tricky.  The  decision 
by  NatWest  Markets  chief 
Martin  Owen  to  forgo  £200,000 
of  his  £500,000  bonus  seems 
modest  in  the  extreme,  given 
that  book  value  has  had  to  be 
reduced  by  tens  of  minimus. 
In  much  the  same  way  as 
Keith  Percy  had  to  be  sacri- 
ficed over  the  Peter  Young  af- 
fair at  Morgan  Grenfell  Asset 
Management,  Mr  Owen 
should  perhaps  be  looking  to 
a new  job  outside  investment 
banking. 


Telecom  titans 

THE  thirst  shown  by  BT 
to  become  a global  tele- 
com power  has  not  been 
quenched  by  its  proposed 
merger  with  MCI.  The  deci- 
sion to  team  with  NTT  of 
Japan  In  seeking  to  gain  ac- 
cess to  Singapore's  second 
telecommunications  licence 
shows  a determination  to 
break  into  the  Far  Eastern 
market,  despite  the  failure  of 
its  efforts  to  merge  with  Cable 
& Wireless. 

What  Is  perhaps  less  recog- 
nised is  that  C&W  already  has 
a strong  relationship  with 
NTT  in  the  Japanese  hand- 
held phone  market  and  has 
hopes  of  building  on  this 
relationship  throughout  the 
region.  Among  the  western  te- 
lecom groups,  C&W  is  the  the 
great  power  In  the  region, 
through  Hong  Kong  Tele- 
coms, which  has  one  of  the 
few  state-of-the-art,  digital, 
full-service  telecommunica- 
tions systems  anywhere  In 
the  world. 

Ideally,  C&Ws  chief  execu- 
tive, Richard  Brown,  hopes  to 
use  the  Hong  Kong  Telecoms 
link  as  a basis  for  building 
stronger  ties  with  Beijing, 
soon  to  be  the  new  landlord  in 
Hong  Kong,  it  will  be  fascinat- 
ing then  to  see  which  of  the 
UK’s  telecom  titans  is  best 
able  to  become  a dominant 
force  in  the  region. 


Fire  sale  by  a French  bank 
could  spark  record  Irish  bid 


Jolla  Finch 


TROUBLED  French  state- 
owned  bank  Credit  Lyon- 
nais is  to  sen  its  54  per  cent 
stake  in  Irish  finance  and 
leasing  company  Wood  Ches- 
ter, it  emerged  yesterday. 

The  prospect  of  a seD-off 
has  driven  Woodchester's 
share  price  up  by  more  than 
50  per  cent  in  the  past  six 
months.  It  is  likely  to  lead  to  a 
foil  bid  for  the  company, 
which  at  more  than  IR£60Q 
mHHnn  <£588  million)  would 
he  a record  for  the  Irish  stock 
exchange. 

Credit  Lyonnais  has  been 
forced  into  the  sale  by  the 
European  Union.  It  must  di- 
vest itself  of  businesses  out- 
side France  to  secure  a 
rescue,  which  some  think 
could  cost  the  French  govern- 
ment Frl50  billion 

(£16.3  billion). 

The  announcement  came  as 


Wood  Chester  announced  prof- 
its up  22  per  cent  to  IR£44  mil- 
lion and  business  up  a further 
30  per  cent  in  the  first  two 
months  of  this  year. 

US  leasing  company  GE 
Capital  Is  filmed  to  make  a 
bid  and  NatWest  has  also 
been  suggested  as  a potential 
buyer  but  yesterday  a bank 
insider  ruled  out  any  move 
and  the  bank  said  “no 
comment". 

GE.  on  the  other  hand,  has 
approached  both  Credit  Lyon- 
nais and  Wood  Chester  in  the 
past  12  months. 

Woodchester’s  shares 
climbed  5p  to  277.5p  yester- 
day. compared  with  218p  at 
the  turn  of  the  year,  but  ana- 
lysts believe  bidders  win  have 
to  offer  a healthy  premium  on 
the  current  price. 

Under  stock  exchange  rules 
any  buyer  would  have  to  offer 
the  same  price  to  all  share- 
holders, unless  they  can  win  a 
special  dispensation. 


TOURIST  RATES  — BANK  SELLS 


Australia  1-96 
Austria  1IL5Q5 
Belgium  5420 
Canada  2.121 
Cyprus  0.786 
Denmark  10.105 
Finland  7.935 


France  8.855 
Germany  2-828 
Greet*  415.00 
Hong  Kong  12,02 
India  57.08 
Ireland  0.00 
Israel  5.36 


Italy  2.B44 
Malta  0.588 
Naiii&rUmia  2M7 
New  Zealand  2213 
Norway  10.63 
Portugal  28350 
Saudi  Arabia  5.89 


Singapore  224 
South  Atrlca  BJQ 
Spain  221.75 
Sweden  11.94 
Swflwtond  Z257 
Turkey  193,730 
USA  1.5625 


Supplied  by  NofWtwr  Book  (a*  eluding  Indian  rupee  end  ttnwb  sIwtoQ. 
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Coate  chief 


shrinkage 

continues 


OUTLOOK/Textile 
leader’s  profits 
slump  alter 
shake-up,  reports 

Roger  Cowe 

IEVILLE  Bain,  chief 
executive  of  the  tex- 
tile group  Coats  Vi- 
yella  for  the  past  six 
years,  resigned  yesterday  as 
he  presented  a slump  in  prof- 
its caused  by  the  shake-up  an- 
nounced last  year. 

Mr  Bain,  aged  55,  said  he 
had  decided  last  year  that  he 
wanted  to  begin  a new  stage 
of  his  career  as  a full-time 
non-executive  director.  “This 
shouldn’t  be  seen  in  any  way 
as  negative  about  Coats  Vi- 
yella."  he  said.  “The  reshap- 
ing phase  is  over  and  it  Is 
now  moving  into  a growth 
phase.  It  needs  someone  with 
a five- year  time  horizon  and 
that's  not  me.” 

The  new  chief  executive, 
chosen  from  a shortlist  of 
three,  wlQ  be  Michael  Ost, 
who  left  the  engineering 
group  McKechnie  in  January 
after  10  years  as  chief  execu- 
tive. He  will  take  over  at  the 
end  of  May. 

Sir  David  Alliance.  Coats's 
chairman,  said:  “I  believe 
that  Michael  Ost  will  build  on 
the  firm  foundation  which  is 
in  place.” 

He  also  thanked  Mr  Bain 
for  steering  Britain's  leading 
textile  company  through  “an 
often  difficult  environment”. 

The  record  shows  a contin- 
uation of  the  30-year  trend 
which  has  seen  UK  textile 
manufacturing  shrink 
steadily  under  the  combined 
weight  of  generally  poor  res- 
ponse to  customer  needs  and 
low-cost  manufacturing  in  de- 
veloping countries. 

Only  22.000  people  among 
Coats's  68,000-strong  work 
force  are  based  in  Britain. 
But  Mr  Bain  was  optimistic 
yesterday.  Three-fifths  of  DK 
clothing  sales,  mainly  to 
Marks  & Spencer,  are  pro- 
duced in  the  UK,  which  has 
the  advantage  of  fast  response 
for  European  markets,  offset- 
ting higher  costs  than  those 
offered  by  developing 
countries. 

He  was  bitter  about  Euro- 
pean Union  anti-dumping 
duties  on  “grey”  doth,  which 
Coats  imports  for  printing 


and  finishing  in  the  UK  “I  get 
very  emotional  about  it,”  he 
said. 

But  the  bulk  of  Coats's  busi- 
ness is  manufacturing  the 
thread  that  bolds  together 
clothes  and  other  products, 
rather  than  making  the  cloth- 
ing, curtains  or  duvets. 

Thread  manufacturing  is 
expanding,  however,  in  east- 
ern Europe  and  the  Far  East 
Coats  already  has  mfiis  in 
Hungary  and  Poland,  which 
are  performing  well  enough 
for  the  company  to  contem- 
plate futh  er  east  European  ex- 
pansion. 

Specialist  thread  is  also 
now  being  produced  in  Viet- 
nam, as  well  as  other  loca- 
tions in  Asia. 

Despite  the  upheavals,  Mr 
Bain  produced  steady  growth 
in  sales  until  the  past  two 
years,  when  there  were  dis- 
posals of  smaller  operations 
such  as  Trutex  clothing,  Stie- 
bel  lace  and  the  carpet  busi- 
ness. Profits  have  been  un- 
even. due  mainly  to 
reorganisation  costs. 

The  1994  figures  were  hit  by 
a £51  miTlinn  loss  on  the  sale 

of  yarn  and  carpets  busi- 
nesses. Last  year’s  result  suf- 
fered as  a result  of  the 
£55  million  required  for  a rad- 
ical shake-up  of  production  in 
home  furnishings,  clothing, 
fashion  retailing  and  thread. 

This  included  the  contro- 
versial closure  of  the  group's 
factory  in  Hainhffl,  near  Liv- 
erpool, and  the  transfer  of 
production  abroad.  But  the 
closures  have  now  happened, 
and  the  cost  savings  have 
begun  to  come  through  — 
faster  than  expected. 

Even  before  these  excep- 
tional costs,  however,  profits 
were  down.  That  was  mainly 
because  of  poor  business  in 
Brazil  and  Turkey  In  the  first 
half  of  the  year,  and  file  con 
sequences  of  disruption  in  the 
clothing  business. 

The  result  was  up  to  City 
expectations,  nonetheless, 
resulting  in  a share  price  rise 
of  5'Ap  to  I36p- 

Mr  Bain  said  the  main 
worry  for  the  current  year 
was  the  level  of  file  pound. 
Apart  from  that,  he  believed 
he  was  bequeathing  a healthy 
group  which  Mr  Ost  would 
have  the  chance  of  “fine-tun- 
ing”. 

His  successor  may  also 
revisit  the  idea  of  spinning  off 
businesses  such  as  engineer- 
ing and  the  Jaeger/Viyella 
fashion  operation. 
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United  takes 
the  biscuit 


Ian  King 


United  Biscuits,  maker 
of  Jaffa  Cakes  and  Hula 
Hoops,  has  bounced 
back  into  the  black  following 
improvements  in  almost  all  of 
its  main  businesses. 

The  company,  which  has 
had  a wretched  few  years  bat- 
tered by  relentless  competi- 
tion from  America's  PepsiCo, 
reported  full-year  pre-tax 
profits  of  £24.4  million  against 
a 1995  loss  of  £100.6  million 
after  exceptional  items. 

Ignoring  one-off  items, 
mainly  disposals,  underlying 
profits  more  than  doubled  from 
£49.7  million  to  £109.1  million. 

News  of  the  profits,  accom- 
panied by  a small  Increase  In 
the  dividend,  delighted  the 
City  and  sent  United  Biscuits 
shares  up  lip  to  248'/ap. 

The  chief  executive,  Eric 
Nicoli,  said  the  group's  new 
Go-Ahead  range  of  low-Eat 
products  bad  been  selling  par- 
ticularly well,  while  sales  in 
Europe  had  been  sharply 
higher  over  the  second  half 
Mr  Nicoli  said  that  for  the 


first  time  in  some  years  all 
the  company's  businesses 
were  making  a profit,  though 
he  identified  several  areas  — 
including  the  UK  crisps  oper- 
ation — where  he  felt  there 
was  room  for  improvement. 
There  were  no  plans  for  fur- 
ther disposals,  though  he 
said  it  would  not  be  ruled  out 
as  an  option. 

The  group  is  set  to  step  up 
its  marketing  activities  in 
Australia,  which  has  become 
the  latest  battleground  with 
PepsiCo.  United  Biscuits, 
which  has  a 56  per  cent  share 
of  the  Australian  snack  mar- 
ket, has  bought  the  rights  to 
the  Goose  bumps  television 
series,  storming  the  ratings 
there  and  in  the  US,  and  is 
giving  away  souvenirs  to 
compete  with  Pepsi's  Star 
WarsTazos. 

The  chairman,  Colin  Short. 
sai±  “We'd  rather  get  custom- 
ers to  focus  on  the  quality  and 
value  of  our  products  than 
stuffing  the  bags  with  toys,” 

He  would  not  comment  on 
the  legal  battle  over  Asda’s 
Puffin  bar,  an  alleged  copy  of 
the  penguin  brand. 


Another  era . . . Shipyard  workers  at  Gdansk,  cradle  of  the  Solidarity  union  that  ended  communist  role  in  Poland,  mount  vigil  over  burning  tyres  at  road  blocks  whldibave  been 
erected  in  an  effort  to  preserve  their  jobs.  The  workers  are  protesting  against  the  announcement  of 3,700 job  losses  at  the  yard  photograph:  jai«  skarzyhski 


Mirror  clouds  cash-call  talk  as 
results  reflect  cost  of  price  war 


Paul  Murphy 


IRROR  Group  News- 
papers maintained  a 
determined  silence 
yesterday  In  the  face  of  ram- 
pant speculation  that  it  is  pre- 
paring a £300  million  cash- 
raising  exercise  and  mulling 
a bid  for  Birmingham-based 
publishing  rival  Midland  In- 
dependent Newspapers. 

Revealing  year-end  figures 
showing  the  effects  of  the  rise 
In  newsprint  costs  and  the 
damage  done  by  the  news- 
paper price  war,  finance  di- 
rector James  Allwood  said 
Mirror  Group  had  been  sub- 
ject to  rumours  of  a cash  call 
ever  since  the  company  was 
refloated  on  the  stock  market, 
after  the  Maxwell  fiasco. 

Group  trading  profits 
slipped  from  £107  million  to 
£99  million  in  the  12  months 
to  end-December,  but  an  up- 
lift at  some  of  its  associate 
ventures,  such  as  the  Mir- 
ror’s 20  per  cent  holding  in 
Scottish  Television,  allowed 
the  company  to  claim  a 6.6  per 
cent  rise  in  pre-tax  profits  — 


before  exceptional  items  — to 
£82^  million. 

Earnings  per  share  before 
exceptional,  which  included 
"the  resolution  of  certain 
property-related  issues"  dat- 
ing from  the  Maxwell  era  and 
a settlement  with  the  inland 
Revenue,  rose  6.7  per  cent  to 
14.3p.  The  total  dividend  is  up 
ELS  per  cent  to  4.5p. 


The  company  said  in- 
creased newsprint  prices  had 
been  offset  by  cover  price 
rises  at  the  newspapers,  and  a 
recovery  in  advertising  reve- 
nues. Losses  at  Newspaper 
Publishing,  the  publisher  of 
the  Independent  where  the 
Mirror  has  a 46  per  cent 
stake,  have  been  cut  by  al- 
most half.  Losses  at  lave  TV, 


David  Montgomery:  Media  ambitions  un diminished 


which  now  covers  Birming- 
ham, Liverpool  and  Edin- 
burgh, as  well  as  London, 
have  been  cut  by  17  per  cent 

In  a statement.  Mirror 
Group  said  it  was  in  a “good 
financial  position  to  make 
prudent  investments  for  the 
future  and  to  continue  its 
strategy  of  creating  a more 
broadly  based  media  group’’. 

While  chief  executive  David 
Montgomery  has  effectively 
ruled  out  an  approach  to 
shareholders  through  a rights 
issue,  media  analysts  suspect 
Mirror  Group  may  be  plan- 
ning a bond  Issue.  Sources  in- 
dicated the  company  has  con- 
sidered a plan  to  issue  new 
paper  which  would  be  ex- 
changeable for  the  shares 
Mirror  holds  in  Scottish  TV. 

Midland  Independent  said 
on  Wednesday  it  had  not  held 
talks  of  “any  substance"  with 
any  potential  bidders,  but  the 
Mirror  is  known  to  have  con- 
sidered a raid  on  Midland's 
shares  in  late  January.  It  is 
also  reported  to  have  ap- 
proached Midland’s  biggest 
shareholders  to  see  if  they 
would  be  prepared  to  sell 


Sunday  Business  touts  for  a float 


Paul  Murphy 


SUNDAY  Business,  the  fi- 
nancial newspaper 
founded  by  maverick 
publisher  Tom  Rubython,  Is 
seeking  a stockbroker  to  float 
the  loss-making  venture  on 
the  stock  market 
Sources  in  the  Square  Mile 
indicated  that  Luke  Johnson, 
the  financier  who  leads  a con- 
sortium which  took  control  of 
the  newspaper  just  before 
Christmas,  has  been  touring 
the  City  looking  for  proposals 
to  develop  the  business. 

A source  at  the  newspaper 
confirmed  yesterday  that  a 
listing  on  the  Alternative  In- 
vestment Market  was  being 


Underside 


Dan  Atkinson 


ONE  OF  your  fund 
managers  is  a gerkin- 
munchlng  rogue,  an- 
other a publicity-crazed 
millionairess,  so  what  do 
you  do?  Deutsche  Morgan 
Grenfell  heads  For  the  sun- 
shine, and  the  Hyatt  Hotel 
on  Grand  Cyprus  Boule- 
vard. Orlando.  We  won’t 
say  “holiday",  but  a gaggle 
of  top  DMG  brass  have  just 
returned  from  a week's 
golfing  and  general  mooch- 
ing in  this  most  agreeable 


considered,  probably  within 
12  to  18  months,  with  staff 
being  offered  shares. 

Mr  Johnson  is  believed  to 
have  been  told  that  unless 
Sunday  Business  is  packaged 
with  a number  of  profit-gener- 
ating publishing  ventures  he 
faces  little  chance  of  generat- 
ing interest  from  potential 
investors. 

Mr  Johnson,  who  has 
backed  a string  of  stock  mar- 
ket debutants  and  is  chairman 
of  PizzaExpress,  was  in  New 
York  on  business  yesterday 
and  unavailable  for  comment 

However,  word  in  the  City 
is  that  he  regrets  his  decision 
to  become  involved  in  the 
business  and  is  looking  to 
recoup  his  reported  £250,000 


of  locations.  Two  half-day 
seminars  provided  the  jus- 
tification for  the  trip  (feel 
free  to  say  “holiday”).  The 
theme?  How  to  cut  costs. 

HEART  Of  Europe  (1): 
Some  final  thoughts 
re  our  now  disbanded 
Brussels  Strike  Force.  Such 
as  — does  the  Church  know 
something  Bundesbank 
president  Hans  Tietmeyer 
doesn't?  Lighting  a devo- 
tional candle  in  Brussels 
Cathedral  costs  20  Belgian 
francs,  four  French  francs, 
one  guilder,  one  dollar  and 
one  German  mark.  That’s 
right:  S-DM  parity,  com- 
pared to  1.70  marks  on  for- 
eign exchanges.  Even  in  the 
Frankfurt  temple  of  mam- 
mon that  may  sound  Just  a 
shade  overvalued.  No  snig- 
gering in  Tfareadneedle 
Street,  though.  Candles 
cost  50p,  giving  two  marks 
to  the  pound.  How  our 
sorely  oppressed  exporters 
would  love  that! 

OLD  ones  are  still 
the  best,  as  far  as  Ruth 
Evans,  National  Con- 
sumer Council  director,  is 
concerned.  A conference 
this  week  on  bringing  gas- 
competition  benefits  to 
poor  people  (crazy  think- 
ing. but  we  like  it)  had  a 
second  chance  to  hear  a 
speech  she  gave  first  in 


investment  as  soon  as  poss- 
ible, either  through  a flota- 
tion or  sale  of  his  stake. 

In  an  attempt  to  cut  costs, 
Mr  Johnson  recently  asked 
staff  to  take  a temporary 
10  per  cent  pay  cut.  telling 
them:  “It's  time  you  stopped 
being  journalists  and  started 
being  capitalists." 

He  took  over  from  northern 
dumper- truck  magnate  Gor- 
don Brown  — one  of  Mr  Ru- 
bython's  original  backers, 
who  ploughed  about  £1.3  mil- 
lion into  the  year-old  venture 
before  buying  it  back  from 
the  administrators  for  £30,000 
last  October. 

Mr  Rubython  was  ousted  as 
editor  in  the  autumn  but  con- 
tinues to  contribute  to  the 


1995.  Why?  We  hear  she 
wanted  to  say  “I  told  you 
so"  without  the  bother  of 
penning  a new  address. 
Were  she  a radio  pro- 
gramme, she’d  be  Tm  Sorry 
m Read  That  Again. 

HEART  of  Europe  (2): 
The  late  Terry  Nation 
at  Least  lived  long 
enough  to  see  his  futuristic 
killer  dustbins  move  from 
screen  to  real  world.  Last 
week,  we  quizzed  a top 
Commission  official  on 
prospects  for  the  Euro. 
“There  Is  a treaty,”  ran  the 
reply.  “It  has  been  signed. 
The  date  Is  1999."  Same 
question,  different  phras- 
ing, and  same  reply.  By  our 
third  attempt:  “There  is  a 
trea-ty!  [lights  flash  on 
head;  eye-stalk  swivels]  — 
The  date  is  19-9-9!  Kill  the 
Thais!"  (OK,  we  made  up 
that  last  bit). 

Meanwhile,  one  as- 
pect of  Red  Nose  Day 
— the  organisers’  ex- 
hortations to  City  types  to 
ditch  the  grey  salts  and 
dress  down  “Into  casual 
gear”  — looks  likely  to  dis- 
appoint. Among  supporters 
of  the  “dress  down”  initia- 
tive are  the  Bank  of  Eng- 
land and  Mercury  Asset 
Management  So  big  pix  of 
Crazy  Eddie  and  the  Ice 
Maiden  in  their  weekend 


paper.  His  successor,  deputy 
editor  Anil  Bhoyrul,  has  also 
since  departed,  to  be  replaced 
in  the  editor’s  chair  by  news 
editor  David  Rydell,  who  has 
been  with  the  publication 
since  Its  launch. 

While  Mr  Johnson  has  put 
a new  management  team  in 
place  at  Sunday  Business  and 
shaken  up  the  editorial  team, 
sales  are  thought  to  have  con- 
tinued to  raff,  with  recent 
reports  suggesting  a weekly 
total  of  20,000,  against  the 
150,000  or  more  originally  pre- 
dicted by  Mr  Rubython. 

Insiders  claim  sales  are 
closer  to  50,000,  that  the  paper 
is  losing  no  more  than  £3,000 
a week  and  is  rapidly  ap- 
proaching break-even. 


clobber?  Not  exactly.  MAM 
pledged  support  for  the 
wheeze,  but  was  less  keen 
on  a photo-shoot  featuring 
vice-chairman  Carol  Gal- 
ley: “We  don’t  go  in  for  per- 
sonalities here,  so  we'll  de- 
cline the  offer."  And  the 
Bank?  “The  Governor  will 
not  be  dressing  down.  He 
has  to  meet  overseas  visi- 
tors who  might  not  under- 
stand why  he  wasn't  wear- 
ing a tie." 

Comic  Relief  laments: 
“We  haven't  been  able  to 
persuade  anybody  to  do 
anything.  They’re  happy  to 
endorse  Dress  Down  Day, 
but  getting  them  to  do  any- 
thing silly  has  proved  Im- 
possible." Richard  Bran- 
son's number,  anyone? 

NO  SILLINESS  had 
been  planned  at  the 
earnest  sort  of  gather- 
ing at  St  James's  Palace 
this  week,  featuring  top  in- 
dustrialists attending  one 
of  those  ethics  seminars 
they're  so  fond  of  (espe- 
cially after  sacking  a few 
million  workers)  to  listen 
to.  inter  olio.  Prince  Charles 
urging  them  to  be  serious 
about  the  environment.  A 
shame  that  the  costly  an- 
tique clock  ticking  away  In 
the  richly  decorated  confer- 
ence room  insisted  on 
breaking  Into  merry  tin- 
kles every  15  minutes. 


Salvesen  crushes 
rebel  shareholder 


Ian  King 


CHRISTIAN  Salvesen. 
the  transport  and  dis- 
tribution group,  yes- 
terday crushed  a share- 
holder revolt  organised  by 
Sir  Gerald  Elliot,  a former 
chairman  of  the  company, 
and  a member  of  the  found- 
ing Salvesen  family. 

Sir  Gerald,  who  claimed 
support  from  14  per  cent  of 
shareholders,  had  opposed 
a £100  million  special  divi- 
dend payment  by  Salvesen 
and  an  extension  of  the 
group’s  borrowing  powers. 

At  an  extraordinary  gen- 
eral meeting  in  Edinburgh, 
the  Salvesen  board  — 
which  also  wants  to  de- 
merge its  Aggreko  special- 
ist hire  business  — tri- 
umphed. despite  its  pro- 
posals being  defeated  on  a 
show  of  hands.  Salvesen 
shares  rose  9p  to  312'/>p  on 
the  news. 

After  the  two-hour  meet- 
ing, in  which  Sir  Gerald 
called  for  the  resignation  of 
chief  executive  Chris  Mas- 
ters, It  emerged  that  the 
board  had  support  from 
shareholders  representing 
55  per  cent  of  those  who 
voted. 

Last  night,  72-year-old 


Sir  Gerald  said  he  ngretted 
the  outcome  of  the  nee  ting, 
but  said  it  was  cleir  that 
several  City  ins  Muttons 
were  still  unhappy  vlth  the 
way  Salvesen  was  m. 

In  a statement.  SixGerald 
said  there  was  a clar  con- 
trast between  the  atitude 
of  the  institutions  md  of 
Salves en's  large  bdy  of 
private  shareholder,  who 
were  deeply  opposedto  the 
board. 

Sir  Gerald  paid  trilite  to 
John  Grant,  the  fomer  fi- 
nance director  at  en£neer 
LucasVarity,  who  baetteen 
his  choice  to  replay-  Mr 
Masters  as  chief  execulve. 

He  added:  “It  was  amot- 
ter  of  fine  judgment  fo-  the 
Institutions  whether  o not 
to  take  the  highly  annual 
step  of  rejecting  the  resolu- 
tions, and.  in  effect.  Fenc- 
ing the  chairman  and  tiief 
executive. 

“We  have  the  instltubms 
going  one  way  and  the  lri- 
vate  shareholders  anothr." 

In  a separate  develop- 
ment, Salvesen's  chair  non. 
Sir  Alick  Rankin,  said  he 
company  was  in  talks  to 
sell  its  American  refrigea- 
tion  business.  CS  Inc.  aid- 
ing that  the  sale  woild 
have  a "major  impact"  *n 
debt  levels. 
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TheOpen 

University 


BUSINESS  SCHOOL 


MBA 

Now  you  can  gain  an  AM  BA*  approved  MBA  without  disrupting 
your  career  - with  the  Open  University  Business  School. 

The  school's  teaching  methods  draw  on  the  unrivalled 
expertise  of  the  Open  University  and  are  supported  by  over  750 
tutors  offering  group  tuition  and  one-to-one  feedback  on  work  and 
assignments. 

Our  high  quality  texts,  videos,  audios  and  computing  materials 
together  with  tutor  support  informal  study  groups,  day  schools 
and  residential  schools  have  been  given  the  highest  rating  of 
"Excellent''  by  the  Higher  Education  Funding  Council  England. 

And  over  10.000  managers  have  already  studied  for  their  MEM 
with  the  OUBS. 

To  find  out  why  this  is  the  most  popular  MBA  programme  in 
Europe  call  01908  653449  (24  hours)  for  your  prospectus,  or 
complete  and  return  the  coupon.  *A»ociMh»i*  ei 


Business  is  changing.  Are  you? 
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OUBS  Hotline  01908  653449 


University  education  and  training  open  to  all  adults 
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CHELTENHAM  FESTIVAL 


Chris  Hawkins  on  the  man  who  has  made'  the  big  time  after  training  hard  for  20  years 

The  game  of  Chance  turns  to  gold 


FOR  Noel  'Chance.  It 
was  the  end  bf  “a  life 
sentence'11  after  being 
forced  to  play  second 
Qdtfle  to  the  training  elite  in 
Ireland  for  far  too  long:  when 
Mr  Mulligan  out-jumped  and 
out-stayed  the  opposition  in 
yesterday’s  Tote  Cheltenham 
Gold  Cup. 

Wishy-washy  in  colour  he , 
may  be,  but  there  is  nothing  1 
halfhearted  about  Mr  Mulli- 
gan's attitude.  Despite  wan- 
dering up  the  run-in  through 
exhaustion,  he  kept  going  val- 
iantly to  beat  Barton  Rank  by 
nine  lengths,  with  Dorans 1 
pride  half  a length  away 
third. 

For  Tony  McCoy,  his  rider, 
11  was  a fantastic  triumph, 
setting  the  seal  on  a monu- 
mental week  during  which,  he 
has  also  won  the  ArUe  Chase 
and  the  Champion  Hurdle. 

“2t  took  me  20  years  to  train 
100  winners  in  Ireland,"  said 
Chance.  “And  when  Michael 
Worcester  gave  me  the  oppor- 
tunity. to  come  to  Lam  bourn 
to  train  privately  tor  hfm  I 
jumped  at  it” 

But  when  Chance  moved  in 
to  a small,  wooden  -boxed  yard 
wifiua  caravan  tor  an  office 
be  must  have  had  reserva- 
tions,- particularly  when  the 
first-horses  arrived  — just 
threw  of  them,  and  two  in  no 
fit  state  to  race. 

One  was  Mr  Mulligan,  suf- 
fering from  a broken  vertebra 
in  his  neck  after  a fall  at  New- 
bury when  trained  by  Kim 
Bailey.  He  spent  three  months 
in  his  box  and  the  future 
looked  grim. 

“1  never  dreamt  about  the 
Gold  Cup  for  him,”  said 
Chance.  “The  limit  of  my  am- 
bitions was  getting  him  setup 
tor  a “touch”  at  Uttoxeter, 
which  he  landed.” 

Worcester,  a man  who  has 
made  his  money  making  ice- 
cream cones,  had  bought  Mr 
Mulligan  in  Ireland  on  the 
recommendation  of  Louise 
Cooper  a noted  judge  of 
equine  talent  in  the  Emerald 
ISle.: 

“She  told  me  not  to  come 
over  and  look  at  him  because 
I wouldn't  like  him,  but  just 
to  write  out  a cheque  which  I 
did  for  la.ooogns,”  said 
Worcester. 


■ ' 1-- 


One  jump  ahead ...  Mr  Mulligan  and  Tony  McCoy  are  in  the  clear  at  the  last  fence  in  the  Gold  Cup.  pursued  by  Barton  Bank  (left)  and  Dorans  Pride 


His  faith  has  been  rewarded 
but  only  alter  a catalogue  of 
setbacks  and  disasters,  the ; 
latest  coining  in  the  King 
George  VI  Chase  at  Kempton  I 
on  Boxing  Day  when  Mr  Mul- 
ligan  took  a crashing  fall  at ! 
the  last  when  running  second 
to  One  Man. 

“He  had  a massive  haema- 
toma  on  his  quarters  and 
after  we  fiddled  around  with 
vets  for  three  or  tour  weeks  it 
was  the  physiotherapist. 
Mary  Bromiley,  who  finally 


dispersed  it  working  on  it  five  ' 
times  a day,"  explained  the  i 
trainer. 

“Then  two  weeks  ago  we 
took  him  to  work  at  Newbury 
racecourse  and  he  worked 
awful,  so  bad  that  we  were 
worried  Tony  would  get  off 
him  to  ride  Cyborgo. 

“But  he’s  never  been  a good 
worker  and  be  needs  to  see  a 
fence  in  front  of  him. 

‘Tony  came  to  school  him 
last  weekend  and  he  took  off, 
jumping  eight  obstacles  bril- 


liantly, and  I knew  for  the 
first  time  that  we  were  really 
getting  somewhere." 

Mr  Mulligan  certainly  got 
there  yesterday,  always  lying 
handy  as  Dublin  Flyer  set  the 
pace  and  taking  over  with  a 
circuit  to  go. 

“When  1 got  past  Brendan 
on  Dublin  flyer  he  loved  it  in 
front  and  was  always  travel- 
ling from  there.”  said  McCoy. 

By  the  time  they  came  to 
the  top  of  the  hill  Imperial 
Call,  last  year's  winner,  was 


Folkestone  card  with  guide  to  the  form 


out  of  contention  as  were 
Coome  Hill,  Danofi,  Nahtben 
Lad  and  Banjo  but  creeping 
ever  nearer  was  One  Man. 

Running  down  the  hill  One 
Man  was  cruising  and  al- 
though Barton  Bank  was  bat- 
tling on  well  it  was  the  sleek 
grey  who  looked  the  big 
danger. 

But  in  a virtual  action 
replay  of  Last  year's  race  One 
Man  went  from  cantering  on 
the  bridle  to  a beaten  horse  in 
half  a dozen  strides.  Like  last 


Fakenham 


year  he  eventually  finished 
sixth  but  Richard  Dunwoody, 
his  rider,  said  he  went  for  150 
yards  more  this  time. 

Gordon  Richards,  his 
trainer,  conceded  that  One 
Man  does  not  stay  and  com- 
mented: “He  ran  a smashing 
race  but  proved  once  and  tor 
all  that  he  doesn't  stay  and 
he'll  never  be  asked  to  go  be- 
yond three  miles  again.  ” 

Barton  Bank,  at  the  age  of 
11.  ran  the  race  of  his  life  and 
will  now  go  for  the  Martell 


Day  of 

triumph 

for 

Walsh 


Chris  Hawkins 


TED  WALSH  rode  four 
Festival  winners  dur- 
ing a distinguished 

career  as  an  amateur  but 
could  not  compare  the 
thrill  with  saddling  Com- 
manche  Court  to  take  the 
Elite  Triumph  Hurdle 
yesterday. 

-That’s  the  greatest  mo- 
ment of  my  racing  life,” 
said  an  exhilarated  Walsh 
whose  back  will  bear  testi- 
mony to  this  victory  for 
weeks  so  hard  was  it 
slapped  by  a hord  of  Irish 
admirers. 

“We  had  a bit  to  find  on 
his  Irish  form  and  I 
thought  the  ground 'might 
be  a bit  quick  but 
apparently  it  was  fast  when 
he  won  the  Austrian 
Derby.” 

Nicolas  Clement.the 
French  trainer,  had  charge 
of  Commanche  Court  then 
but  when  Dermot  Desmond, 
part-owner  of  Celtic  Foot- 
ball Club,  bought  him  he 
was  sent  to  Walsh. 

Lord  Vestey  has  been  a di- 
rector of  Cheltenham  for  21 
years  but  bad  never  had  a 
winner  at  the  Festival  until 
his  Karshi  oliged  at  20-1  In 
the  Stayers1  Hurdle. 

This  was  also  a first  Chel- 
tenham winner  for  trainer 
Henrietta  Knight  who  gave 
most  of  the  credit  to  Jamie 
Osborne  who  rode  a beauti- 
fully judged  waiting  race. 

Osborne  finished  with 
two  winners  at  the  meeting 
but  McCoy  emerged  as  lead- 
ing jockey  with  three  vic- 
tories. Richard  Dunwoody 
also  rode  three  winners  but 
McCoy  won  by  dint  of  more 
placed  mounts. 

Dunwoody  rode  a peach 
of  race  to  win  the  conclnd- 
ing  Vincent  O’Brien  County 
Hurdle  on  Barna  Boy  who 
beld  on  by  a length  from 
Carlito  Brigante,  just  de- 
nied the  £50,000  bonus  for 
winning  this  race  plus  the 
SonderUmds  Imperial  Cup. 


PHOTOGF^Pn  frank  baron 

Cup  at  Liverpool  followed  by 
the  Whitbread  Gold  Cup.  But 
perhaps  the  performance 
with  most  significance  Tor  the 
future  was  Go  Ballistic. 

He  finished  a highly  credit- 
able fourth  and  will  now  go 
for  the  Manell  Grand 
National.  He  was  cut  from  33- 
1 to  12-1  by  Ladbrokes. 

When  the  National  is  run 
Mr  Mulligan  will  be  in  his 
box;  maybe  A in  tree  next  year, 
but  his  job  for  this  season  is 
done  and  how  well  he  did  it- 
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10  H-24400  AWnRUAH  FLYER  (85)  (Q  G Pradmnou  9-10-6 JBUnal  Bitiigaa  (8) 

* 

11  OQN-823  COSmC  STAS  (57)  P Mhiaonh  7— ID-4  — Mr  B Thornton  (5)  * 

IS  W002I  ROnrsaAB8U(a8)(CD)UreLJovcH>-W-2 JJUriy* 

TOP  nn  T1PB  TOpAdb  ft  Auaro  taaHt  7,  Bonratah  « 

Botthw  1-2  Hiah'i  GmiUb.  9-2  NaoobeUiL  8-1  CaadjTs  RreLCoanPe  Star,  6-1  Wontamin,  Nappy  Bom. 
ArehAngel  isnwa— 

2.40  muuM  ujumt-wm  mmiiammrmtv  chase  (Anamra)  an  ar  t toytti  ccjas 

t 04//.'-2  ARtt8(38)AVD>oy8-ll-S JiHdna(7) 

a 5KTO-3  WOAD 5TTAI4E (1 S) (W) C hour 8-1 1-9 J>SeeH(7) 

3 2/0KH6-  POXBOW(345)  JTpriWI  7-11-9 AIBHom.  (S) 

4 OJOO.'4-P  QAUta  (9)  UrsO  Turner  9-11-9 W T*ftari^t(7) 

6 CF14I-0  OOB8 POB LflBCll (1  BO)  JWhyW 6-11-9 BOkaMO) 

8 /5PI24-6  0YP8YXBW (TO G Cooper 9-11-9 JtC«*(7) 

7 D4FfH/- OUXMWMR  (1781)  HeB  King  13-1  l-a HKfaaCTl* 

8 W33438-  RAWUUt(881)  A Tredwell  9-11-9 niMnOmF) 

9 pp-u  nuAPoracy(a)THMA-n-e ammiB ram 

10  TRY  BOO  Mira  Louse  Allan  10-11-9 UMLA)hn(7) 

11  WHAT  CHANCE  Ure  H MobMf  9-11-4 A Curio*  Jcnai  (T) 

TOP  ran  TIPSi  Arite  ft  Bread  B8w  7,  (BUo  6 

Mfinot  9-4  Arlan.  3-J  Broad  Smith.  6-1  Bora  ft*  Lunch,  7-1  unborn,  10-1  GaBft  Gypsy  Wnp.  Wiffl 
Chanra  11  ire**" 


3. 1 0 JEWSOB  HAWHCAP  CHASt 81a  Bf  IIOpB  C4J3S 

1 13-2112  HAJVAIAM YOUTH (8) 00(88) GMeCowl 9-11-10 DPorttO) 

a ci-pw  AimciBaiaa(i3i(CD)0  Brennan  b- ii-b ■»**«■ 

3 ffi-aa35  PAT*  «MSYIlB.{ll4)R Champion  IS-IM AMR 

4 PP510Z  WWpattDBJOHT t*8) JD) □ CharlBfrODnBB 9-10-10  . — XAtaoni(7) 

8 31-fW  L0QSST044E LAS (17) (CO) R D**Ui 7-lM  JUaafay* 

TOP  FORH  TVS:  Ptto  Hbwtrel  ft  HaaaHan  YooHi  7 

Beniraa  11-10  Hawaiian  reuth.  $-2  Arne  Mngs.  7-2  WNppere  Might,  w-l  Pais  UnstreL  K-i  Lodatone 


3«40  DOBRBAII  MARKET  HANDICAP  HURDLE  Sna  t&Jffl 

1 941424  BAHP0BD SOTreSIQM (SO) (O J Fonshma b-12-0 ADatabk 

8 33/-P325  BAIAH  (25)  (D)  (BF)  Mrs  J Cedi  5-1V-T3 TKoto 

3 321213  HWT AVI (4) (CO) (BF) TOonneUy 7-H-4 

4 02 IF6-P  E8MY (888) 0») J Ouhw 9-10-12 BCrf*ohaa(3) 

5 IE1QUF- 5ALMAM  (300)  (CO)  l4raVHtarO  11-10-12 IM  H Tfconrtan  (E) 

8 MWM  KUSH ■*06*10(881  P*)S Brewy  ID-ID-3 , .... _ 

7 F2-OOC5  LUCY  TUFry  (18)  J Praia  6-10-0 JOThTOm»|7l 

B OIP-fflBD  AJDAR  (18)  (CD)  0 Brennan  B- 10-0 M rewroB  

8 UGOB  STOW!  BUMD  (88)  J Whyte  4-IO-Q JBra  C Townaie?  (7) 

TOP  FORH  npa  Kbaral  10.  Bvhad  SowMon  ft  BaM  7 

Ifntiii  2-1  KEntavi.  iw  Barfonf  Sowenttgn.B-iaahUi.B-i  Ucy Triy.  ftwy.  B-1  War.  14-1  Enny.  Iran 
Emerald.  *""" 


PraralawrimaherilawnliOolaBtlitaadard.  4 Oenotai  IUm. 
Hpnt  hi  bradiats  edtiT  hone's  nanw  donate  days  IMaM  oratao 

2.20  78118  APPUNT1CE  HANDICAP  Im  4f  R8JB71 

1 617VJ  KBOHTH  OF  FAItt{10}(0> J HcOKnon  9-W-O 

8 03000-0  JOHmaETHKJOAaa  (14)  (OJL«ahMH3  

3 061310-  DWUI(178)(C>T  Banri  4-9-12  


4 0021-00  HAZUKX  (14)  U Ueaghcr  4-9-10 

5 46-1133  BONO  LADY  (16)  (CJDHeydnJonrs  4-0-5 


nahariay  Hart{3) 

17 

Q la*  2 

— Joelane  Hckardo  (7) 

14 

8 322221  HAFTia  (14)  (CBlGUoWOb-B-a AHBym(3)13 

7 D-&742  ZATOPBt  (IB)  j CuOinsn  f-8-10  J>  Bnumy  1 

a 5030W-  IH  A DBEAUH1  (785) (D)  Hit®  *4  HwdamJ ~-M D WHBaon(T)  18 

g 31-23U)  n SPECULATOR  CM)  (O)J  Banks  4-6-6 .Q  Fmftasr  t * 

10  (0C6-3  BOONRAKOM (1ft)  1 EdennBWi 4-W  — 0Partte7 

11  094-301  «IUnRE(3t)(0  (01  RAMnurel  6-8-6 DDaaby(B)8 

18  0SD214  CAHOL  A6A04  (14)(C0)  N Byooll  9-S-5 Je  Hwn  (3)  18 

13  034-00  NOBLE  CAMOWM>(BO)  (C)  D Shan  S-8-5 I Iftfttea  (S)  18* 

14  33002  KHJ4AMABTVHA  680.(14) (CD) JPwUa 7-7-11 

16  694Q0P-  HASTA  LA  VISTA  (1SS)  (CO)  II W EasMfby  7-7-11 JHhdhn  (3)8* 

18  040060-  RAY  KIM M AYHTO (146) Mis  A King  4-7-MJ PDoo{5)8 

.17  01S59(-  MORTHERM CHARKR (507) E Alston  W-W JPmite(S)1S 

TCP  KMM  TIPSc  mUflra  8,  Hr  SpeoAteor  7,  Hat  6 

Btettey  7-2  Witohra.  6-1  Uauun.  1-1  KUrmmartyrH  Carl.  6-1  Cud  Again.  HetghA  01  Feme.  10-1  Mara 
L*ty  17  runam 

2.50  APunamccuuniosTAxispNvQiMCftsm 

1 22WO-2  FLAOFDI  (14)  J Partes  6-9-7 JtaMI(S)2 

8 00-1100  SARAH (9) (CD) (BF)  U Camacno  5-9-T  — A Chranock  7* 

S C4C5-i5  FIRST  COLD (63) (C)  J WnarUn  6-9-6 J(Mka4 

4 061221  LIVE  PMUBCT  (10)  (C)(D)  It  Johnomn  5-9-4 .DBUteownl 

G 020000-  CLASSIC  VICTORY  (STB)  I CsmrieV 4-9-5 ..TO  RcLanBhlhi  10* 

8 000-040  NATAX.MD4IC  118)0 Kaydn  Jones 4-*-3 ftCMT 

7 J1D046  ROYAL  ACCLAIM  (14)  (CD)  C Jackson  12-9-3 Dale  aa»»  3* 

8 0-tor4  SAKaKXM0EMUI(14)(CD)Stennlna  10-9-3 SWUMterB 

B 264611  SOUaatCOVE(BJ(D)MMea*>f-9-J Jhteai »(8)8 

10  (805-03  DAWD  JAKES’ C8U.(B) (CD)  A BflUey 5^-0 HllQ—  "-^T — n 

fl 

TOP  FOW  TIPSi  lira  Pietect  ft  SoMm  Core  T,  Fteo  Pea  8 

Bvdfaw  5-2  Lne  PiotM.  9-2  Soksor  cow.  9-1  Sarasl,  Qwdd  Juno*'  GW.  7-1  Sundmcw  Denim.  Royal 
Acclaim.  3-1  FiajF  re  10  iwra 


HUbmi  01  Fame.  10-1  Mara 
1?  runners 


4.40  HOUQlAII  CORDTTJORAL  JOCKEYS' MA1JJ34  HDROtJ£(Dlv  t)8m  C1J38 

1 4R0  FtOR» (IS) CQraou 6-11-A 55EI 

* J84JRA  4BM  A EmWices  5-11-8 -D1MHB 

9 ....Ftadry 

1 cose 

is-ll-d — *“»9“ 

7-11-3 ECeVBBha1 

v bto  * 

TCP  FORM  TtPfti  The  Stated  Pdta  ft  FteTOtaMe  Partner  7,  Tawbh  « 

BuU>u9-4Feni*mePanw  n-4  FtorM  Tavtsh.  7-2 The  SUM  Puiin.  8-1  MRra.  29-1  Crawi  Moon. 
6hedeh8ar.  Biuuaeia 

5.1 0 HOURAieoninatiAL  joacew  babh  hurdle  {«»*)  an  ci^ai 

1 pi-  ACSRSUS  DUtffl*  (80B)  U Chapnw  S-1M 

8 AHCOBiiOOaREDAitiJtNwS-11-8 DJKanaagh 

3 («MB0UI(AK»r(fSJLIWn»«8RamWM DM 

4 MR*CRVATDN  BOCK  T Had  6-11-8 *— **! 

B ?-4£fi  WBnVOKTH  [21)G  Thorncr  5-1 W wrallionter 

« P CMHEUX  (B)  S IIKIor  4-11-0 E”**” 

7 BUHAMOAMiaBDirewA-l^ _?"*** 

8 CSHDnEBJBOOBJGtaw^lM -RITOray 

TOP  WWI  TIP! Wsroorth  8 

■UTOp  6-a  Ail  Cwnmcdore.  M VBrftmtn.  6-1  CreUS  fteud.  7-1  HBIKhem  Bay.  MUBWBm.B-1 
Reaerveucn  Rixb.  8 * 

• Blinkered  for  the  first  time  — T 
Prussian  Eagle;  4.00  Ptustic  GenL  SOUTHWELL;  2J0  Noble 
Canonire;  2.50  Classic  Victory,  Sarasi:  4^0  Warp  Drive, 
FAKENHAM:  2.10  Antiguan  Flyer;  3,10  Lodestone  Lad. 


3.20  APOUJO  WOMAN  AUCTION  HA0EN  6TAKEB  3YD  « CftSB4 


>y  (25)  JLHwfM  9-0 Kf 

! HOPS (25) MUS  j Cram  W SV 


3 0-9  CLDUIEIIIIIC  BOPS  (8S)  MKs  J Cram  9-8 8 Webster  3 

3 0 HEATHY A1U7S  FUHHT  03)  R Hdlnefteed  9-0 ■ Ryan  S 

4 DOOO-5S  IHPtSH  (3S)T EthrirtngKin 9-0 AmOIMB 

5 HSKMETDO  PHnrtit.  9-0 ACterilC 

8 3300- SARATOGA  RD (803)  WO  Gorman 9-0 .Bams OttereUM 8 

7 SUPCRAPPAIUSSBosmngg-O pimtso—4 

B BONYALUA  HBIL  A Suerwr  8-9 R HavAa  (3)  S 

B K B SOHSHW8  W FkujgosiH)  RCocteMM? 

TOP  FOR*  THW  Anteue  Red  ft  BtewHI  Boy  7 

BaRtete  Evens  tadegs  Rea.  S-thS  Sunynlne.  7-1  BanrHI  Boy.  6-1  Glsnmet  mg  Htpe  10-1  Fbu  Ur  Too. 
12-1  Unptsh  • nmnen 


3.50  ACHI1IE5  HANDICAP  3VQ  S4  CftBSB 

1 5090-11  V I P CHARLE  (84)  (CD)  J JenMfa  9-7 - SWMtmrih* 

8 21-4211  THI  WYANDOTTE  INN  (2Z]  (D)  R HoOkuneed  9-6 Ptgmh(3}3 

3 542-922  PLAN  FOR  PflOPIT  (28)  (BP)  U JohndOT  9-5 OmHdlmnl 

4 00315-8  DOOKE-Q  (70)  (D)WJanla  6-9 K TlTim  1 

TOP  FORM  tm  V I P Chtefe  ft  Do<tels-0  7 

BrOtete  5-4  V I P Charbr.  9-4  Plan  For  PrdA  6-2TI«  WyandotlD  IM.8-1  DedSo-O.  4 men 


4-20  SOUTHWBU.  SELUNQ  3CRID  STAKES  (FtNAIJ  HANDICAP  3VO  Ire  C4JBB 

1 31113  BAIUEBOROUGH  BOY  (13)  (CD)  T Barren  9-7  - BHteUldl* 

2 136  lURORSW (23) (CO) (BP) D (Trench ftrvfs  W JOoterS 

3 122302  ASPGCTO  LAD  (13)  (CO)  W Jonnsttn  8-U  - - NlWy(3)B 

4 44-3430  ROdfEA (11) Mrs  N Mecaulej  8-ffl A«erti*n 

6 61-3261  HEAD  QBft  (12)  (CD)  CThwnton  6-8 UBsKootn* 


I FOUR  SPORT  (11)  (CO)  U toirion 


TOP  PQ8H  UPSi  BABe  borough  Boy  ft  AeaMto  Ud  7 

B ttSnv  6-4  BSIhAOiMigh  Bov.  7-:  Aspottt  Lad.  5-1  Head  Girl.  7-1  Rocflea.  6-1  Itardw.  1(W  Hnor 
FrarSpon.  12-1  Warp  Drive  Timm 


4.50  APHRODITI  CUUBfM  STAKB6  (Mr  2)  In  CftSflB 

1 oust:  NORTHERN  FAN  (B)  [CO)N  Tinder  9-9-6 OBeKeewna 

2 DlUXH)  H0AR0RTOIHt(14|(CO)Ur*MR**rtey6-M Affidb—el* 

3 DEG374  DEHERT  UJVAM*  IB)  (CO)  D Ghepmon  B-9-5  - — .Iflsmidl 

4 OOSODO-  80UAR8DEAL(1O1](C)SB(nmng 6-B-S ftlhbeterB 

6 •mi- SB  EUROLMK  THE  LAD  (43)  (0)  0 Burthotf  »-9-4  hi—  8 

a i<no-of  umOAir  vb.VCT(9) im WAHen 9-9-3 LNeutsn 7 

7 IHW65  BAJffll BOOSE (14) (CO|WH*0h 9-9-3  5 Whitworth  10 

8 30)004- BOW  A 1ADY  (172) (OUnVAMltei  4^2 JU.4 

• 65-34E&  F1ABA  (IB)  (CD)  Mrs  N Macadey  9-9-fl tooa  Huh  (7)  B* 

id  3UB*ZJJUX  THE  LAD  11  HJhethenon  3-0-0  .. — JITettatf* 

TOP  FORH  nPB  Dual  tender  ft  Horthsn.  FM  7,  Eamftdi  The  Lad  fl 

Bsiihigi  ii-4  Hoftnei  n Fj  n »-j  Eunur*  Tne  ui  9-1  Omen  Inreder , 6-1  Row  On  Tom, 6-1  Iordan  VatvaL 

Jack  The  Lon.  FdBa.  IB  n..m 

5.20  (dPTUM  BAtBOl  HANDICAP  71  0471 

1 D3C9-93  WILL  DO  (38)  U lAiaile  4-6-10 DBwseragtqE 

2 WiK!  SCNUMB  JOHN  (14)  J Par  kes  4-9-9  JBrunfcBtSl* 

3 3»50(Hi  WHTl£Y  GRANGE  BOV  (SI)  JEfte  4-9-2  — ..Tintesl 

4 MMffl  S0SXY BAY (2B}DCosgr0w *8-11 MtOmmrX 

5 433-e  SPLASHED (13)  T Baron 3-8-S JUrapfeS 

8 Dt-20  8VEMNGM PARIS (38) MJomgun 48-2 ^JIAdaml 

TOP  FORB  TTO:  TOadra  John  ft  WB  Os  7 

Ming:  6-4  Genuine  Jew.  !-i  «w  Do.  9- 1 Sfiauw.  9-1  wnmey  Grange  Boy.  EwUng  In  Peru,  »-i 
U*VB17  6 nmnen 

• Richard  Hughes  will  miss  the  ride  on  Sorbie  Tower  at  the 
Dubai  World  Cup  meeting  later  this  month  after  picking  up 
his  second  suspension  in  two  days  at  Cheltenham  yesterday. 
Hughes  was  found  guilty  of  marking  and  iqluring  Paddy's 
Return,  third  home  in  the  Bon  us  print  Stayers’  Hurdle,  and 
banned  for  four  days. 
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Cricket 

Bevan 


Paul  Weaver  on 

Australia’s  latest 
secret  weapon 

IICHAEL  BE  VAN  was 
once  again  the  last 
man  still  in  che  nets 
here  at  St  Ge-orcws's  Park  in 
Port  Elizabeth  yesterday  as 
Australia  prepared  for  the 
second  Test  against  South  Af- 
rica starting  today. 

As  the  weary  net  bowlers 
trundled  in.  Australia’s  coach 
Gtoff  Marsh  shook  his  head 
in  awe.  "He's  the  most  dedi- 
cated cricketer  I've  ever  come 
across,  and  I've  seen  a few. 
He's  a very  Tit  man  and  a real 
professional  who  never  stops 
working  at  his  game,  on  and 
off  the  field. ” This  most  in- 
tense of  men  was  once  so  furi- 
ous with  a shor  he  played  in  a 
Sheffield  Shield  match  that 
in  self-rebuke,  he  marched 
into  the  showers  wear  mg  his 
cricket  gear. 

When,  finally,  he  relented 
vesterday  and  two  exhausted 
net  bowlers  fell  to  the  ground 
before  him  as  if  in  homage, 
Be  van  seemed  to  realise  for  the 
first  Lime  how  warm  it  was. 
"It's  too  hot  to  talk  here,  mate, 
let's  do  it  under  that  tree.” 
Bevan.  26.  has  overcome  a 
weakness  against  the  short 
ball  to  establish  himself  as  a 
batsman  of  world  class,  as 
Yorkshire  members  would 
confirm.  He  first  played  for 
the  county  in  1935  and  last 
year  topped  their  averages 
with  64.47.  scoring  1.225  runs 
In  only  12  games.  But  his  four 
wickets  cost  ;J69  runs. 

What  has  happened  in 
recent  weeks  is  remarkable. 
Suddenly  he  has  become  a 
Test-winning  bowler  of  such 
prowess  that  Australia  no 
longer  have  to  rely  on  the 
great  Shane  Wame. 

When,  lacking  Wame.  they 
were  beaten  by  India  in  Octo- 
ber by  seven  wickets  on  a 
crumbling  Delhi  wicket,  the 
captain  never  thought  to  give 
Bevan  a bowl.  In  Australia’s 
last  two  Test  victories,  how- 
ever. against  West  Indies  in 


Double  threat . . . Bevan  hones  his  all-round  skills  in  preparation  for  today's  second  Test  against  South  Africa  mike  hevott 


Adelaide  and  now  against 
South  Africa  in  Johannes- 
burg. he  has  played  as  one  of 
only  four  front-line  bowlers 
and  taken  16  wickets,  more 
than  any  of  his  team-mates. 
Those  wins,  each  by  an  in- 
nings and  almost  200  runs, 
are  among  the  most  com- 
manding in  Australia's  120- 
year  Test  history. 

Bevan 's  left-arm  wrist  spin, 
delivered  at  pace  with  plenty 
of  wrong' u ns,  brought  him 
six  for  82  and  match  figures  of 
10  for  113  In  Adelaide,  where 
he  also  scored  an  uncharac- 
teristically patient  85.  His 
bowling  also  brought  the  first 
Test  in  South  Africa  to  an 
abrupt  end.  Yet  this  is  the 
world's  most  reluctant 
bowler.  He  does  not  even 
want  to  be  classified  as  an  all- 


rounder,  although  he  is  bat- 
ting at  No.  7. 

“I  see  myself  as  a batsman 
who  bowls.  The  bowling  is  go- 
ing good,  which  Is  great,  it's 
the  pace  in  my  bowling  which 
Is  getting  me  the  wickets.  But 
Tm  really  a batsman.  That’s 
what  I focus  on  and  where  my 
success  in  Test  cricket  lies, 
hopefully.  But  what  worries 
me  now  is  that  the  powers 
that  be  might  view  me  as 
something  else. 

“1  am  a bit  intense.  I don’t 
see  that  as  a good  or  a bad 
thing,  I'm  just  determined  to 
give  myself  the  best  chance  to 
do  weU.” 

Australia’s  captain  Mark 
Taylor,  whose  faith  in  Bevan 
has  seen  him  blossom,  says: 
“Bevo  is  very  dose  to  being 
an  outstanding  player  but 


he's  not  what  you'd  coll  ;i  nor- 
mal Australian  cricketer. 
He's  not  the  sort  of  guy  who 
goes  down  to  the  pub  after- 
wards and  has  a beer.  He'll 
score  150  and  so  straight  to 
the  gym  fora  work-out.’’ 

Bevan  feels  his  experience 
of  county  cricket  will  help 
him  in  this  summer's  Ashes 
series.  "I  enjoyed  my  time 
with  Yorkshire  and  would 
like  to  go  back.  And  I think 
they  would  like  me  back. 

"There  are  two  levels  *r. 
county  cricket.  When  the 
pitches  are  seaming  and  the 
bowlers  are  fresh  it  can  be 
really  difficult.  But  there  are 
a lot  of  days  when  the  bowlers 
are  tired  and  the  decks  flatten 
out.  and  then  runs  are  there 
for  the  taking. 

"Playing  six  days  a v;.*k 


; takes  its  toll,  though.  There  is 
I a bit  of  intensity  lacking.  Play- 
] in?  so  much  can  only  be  to  the 
detriment  of  the  game  in  Eng- 
land. They  have  as  many  tal- 
ented players  as  anyone  but 
i other  factors  affect  standards.” 
The  pitch  for  today’s  Test 
| looks  almost  uncannily 
; English,  a low,  slow,  green 
seamer  with  enough  moisture 
to  enliven  the  opening  session. 
Australia  include  Paul  Reiffel 
in  their  12  but  are  expected  to 
be  unchanged.  South  Africa 
are  likely  to  play  the  veteran 
off-rp  inner  Pat  Symcox  ahead 
of  the  unorthodox  wrist-spin- 
ner Paul  Adams.  Their  coach 
Bob  Woolmer  said:  "Australia 
may  think  they  are  God’s  gift 
to  cricket  but  in  this  Test  we 
will  see  how  far  apart  we 
really  are." 


Graveney  enlists  help  of  giro 


Mike  SeBvey  on  the  way-to-win  strategy 
of  England’s  new  chairman  of  selectors 


Mike  Setvey 


.AVID  GRAVENEY. 
(England’s  new  chair- 
man of  selectors,  is  to 
seek  the  co-operation  of 
groundsmen  in  furthering 
plans  to  regain  the  Ashes  this 
summer. 

Graveney.  whose  two-year 
appointment  became  official 
yesterday,  believes  that  there 
is  little  point  in  the  selectors, 
coach  and  captain  formulat- 
ing a strategy  if  pitches  are 
not  produced  to  fit  in  with  the 
thinking. 

He  cites  the  example  of 
Mike  Atherton's  first  match 
as  captain  when  the  Edgbas- 
ton  groundsman  produced  a 


bare  spinning  pitch  which, 
with  Shane  Wame  in  the  as- 
cendant. played  into  opposi- 
tion hands  as  Australia  won 
by  eight  wickets. 

‘The  strategy  and  tactics 
for  the  series  must  be  decided 
by  the  captain  and  coach,  and 
then  their  input  ceases.” 
Graveney  feels.  "Then  it  is  up 
to  the  selectors  to  come  up 
with  the  players  to  fit  the  cri- 
teria. It  is  important  in  terms 
of  beating  Australia  or  who- 
ever we  are  playing  that,  hav- 
ing agreed  on  a strategy, 
everyone  pulls  in  the  same  di- 
rectian.  including  the 
groundsmen." 

The  new  chairman  does  not 
see  such  suggestions  as  con- 
trary to  the  spirit  of  the  game 
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and  is  acutely  aware  that 
when  England  play  abroad 
pitches  are  routinely  pro- 
duced to  suit  the  home  side. 
Little  else  would  be  expected. 

“I  think  in  terms  of  work- 
ing together,  and  without 
wishing  to  portray  England 
as  poor  hosts,  it  Is  an  impor- 
tant factor.  Frankly,  there  is 
□o  point  in  the  management 
forming  a strategy  and  then 
us  as  selectors  producing  the 
type  of  team  we  want  to  im- 
plement it  If  the  pitches  are 
completely  at  variance  to 
what  is  required.  I know  from 
my  time  working  with 
groundsmen  as  a county  cap- 
tain that  they  take  great  pride 
in  their  preparation.  But  I 
think  we  all  want  the  same 
end,  and  it  must  be  beneficial 
for  us  to  sit  down  together 
and  see  what  we  can  agree. 
Nobody  is  asking  for  substan- 
dard pitches,  just  ones  that 
conform  more  to  our  way  of 
thinking." 

Graveney’s  appointment 
was  announced  at  Lord’s  yes- 
terday by  Tim  Lamb,  chief  ex- 
ecutive of  the  England  and 


Sport  in  brief 


Snooker 

The  new,  speeded-up  Peter 
Ebdon  crashed  John  Parrott 
6-0  yesterday  to  be  first  into 
the  semi-finals  of  the  Thai- 
land Open  In  Bangkok. 
"Someone  stopped  me  in  the 
street  the  other  day  and  told 
me  a certain  player  was  put- 
ting the  game  back  20  years. 
Then  he  said  I was  going  the 
same  way,”  said  Ebdon,  now 
determined  to  be  less  ponder- 
ous around  the  table. 

Cricket 

The  death  of  the  all-rounder 
Leo  O’Brien  at  B9  leaves  Sir 
Don  Bradman  as  Australia's 
only  survivor  of  the  Bodyline 
series  won  4-1  by  England  in 
1932-33.  In  Sydney,  where 
England  won  by  eight  wick- 
ets, O’Brien  scored  his  Test- 
best  61. 

Badminton 

Indonesia's  world  champion 
Heryanto  Arbi,  the  game's 
most  spectacular  smasher 
and  fully  fit  again,  reached 
the  Yonex  All-England  semi- 
finals in  Birmingham  yester- 
day. writes  Richard  Jago.  So 
did  the  women's  world  cham- 
pion, Ye  Zhaoying  of  China, 
who  avenged  her  Atlanta 
Olympic  defeat  by  Korea’s 
Kim  Ji-hyun  with  a compel- 
ling 11-7,  li-i  win. 


Wales  Cricket  Board,  who 
said:  “He  has  been  a selector 
for  two  years  and  is  respected 
by  players  and  administra- 
tors alike.  He  managed  the 
successful  A tour  to  Australia 
last  winter  so  has  nrii-hand 
knowledge  of  our  younc  play- 
ers. He  is  a good  communica- 
tor. has  recently  retired  from 
first-class  cricket  and  R very 
much  in  touch  with  the  mod- 
ern game." 

At  44.  Graveney  is  the  youn- 
gest chairman  since  Doug  in- 
sole 32  years  ago.  and  he  will 
have  "youthful”  henchmen  in 
Graham  Gooch  and  Mike  Gat- 
ting  on  his  selection  panel 
which  will  be  augmented,  for 
the  time  being,  by  the  captain 
when  he  is  appointed 

Gooch  and  Gatting.  as  for- 
mer England  captains,  will 
lend  vast  experience  to  the 
selection  process,  though 
their  capacity  to  watch 
cricket  to  order  will  he  lim- 
ited by  their  playing 
commitments. 

This,  Graveney  admitted, 
posed  logistical  problems. 
The  Saturday  prior  in  the 


Results 


smen 


third  Test,  for  example,  would 
find  Gooch  at  Southend.  Gat- 
lin? in  Leeds  and  Atherton  in 
Worcester.  It  was  he  [Gra- 
veney]. he  said.  who.  with  a 
group  of  official  observers, 
would  be  clocking  up  the 
mileage.  Time  spent  observ- 
ing players  from  the  middle  is 
valuable  too.  he  pointed  out. 

The  appointment  of  this 
triumvirate  completes  the 
rehabilitation  into  the  system 
of  the  South  African  rebel 
tourists.  Gooch  and  Gatting 
captained  touring  sides:  Gra- 
veney managed  the  second. 

Graveney  feels  that  time 
has  healed  that  wound.  "I 
can't  turn  the  clock  back  in 
terms  of  what  I’ve  done.  The 
reasons  for  going  are  still 
valid  in  my  mind. 

"Since  that  tour  I hope  I’ve 
served  the  game  in  this 
country  sufficiently  whole- 
heartedly in  various  capac- 
ities to  earn  the  chance  to  ful- 
fill this  new  function.” 
o Sussex  have  appointed 
their  veteran  Yorks  ire-bom 
batsman  Bill  Athey  as  vice- 
captain  to  Peter  Moores. 


Golf 

PORTUQUESe  OPEN  (Arcoirji.  Leading 
tint-round  snares  iGerlr*.  u. 
5Ul8d).  CS  P O'Maltay  .Air.).  £6  .V  A..;- 
len  (Swtei  67  if  PMilips  A SoLn-r.u 
□ Hospital  rSpi1  M Jjnion  iL,»p.  08  J 
Wads  (Ausi  p Brnnanur-n.  p La*t->  m 
Boo.  P Lrnrur l (3p)  WBiley  lAtci  69  M • 
Jlmena*  iSpl,  A Cvfha  (Gor).  M Da«.j  N 
FasBi  iSwe):  W Bi-nn-iin  S Allan  R 

Russell:  D Borrego  iSpl  J ;.i  C-u 
tSpJ.  I Gsrudo  iSpt  A C invlo  • ‘•irji  G 
Clad^  P Golding.  P AfflecL.  70  M June. 
D Clarke.  I Pynian  J M Ol.iciUil  -So.  J 
Rofrk  (Sure).  P MiUhe'l.  R Boa  ill.  R C-y« 
M Farry  (FV,.  D 6«»a  (Por.  C M->  .fn  T 
Johns  Iona  iZimbi.  S Hwmr?  v M a Mil 
tin  iSpi.  P Curry:  P Culrlo  iSwaC:  A fror- 
sert  (SartUl:  A Birvigh'  til],  D MlWJL  A 
Sendyw'ill  T1  j Saridul.n  ti*->  J.  Luna 
(Sp):  J Hjuijgmjm  iSvt'rl.  G 0*r  M Halt- 
berg  | Sue).  3 Grappasonni  -li,  R Cl., 

J RKeru  (Spi.  O Higgins.  M O 

Ediund  (Svvci.  M McLc-in.  R i.«  j >c- 
ceres  [Argl  B Lane  I Fellu  ISpi.  K S-'t-.- 
30n  (Swei:  * Hunter  A Srierortria.  M T.-i|. 
nlcllH;  M Goggin  iAu<<  J Gioni.j.jin 
(Sana).  3 Mc*l'Mor  72  ► V lin'd-,  (Fint  & 
Chopra  tSwei.  G Etanv  3 Cage.  E fliinvj  - 
tArgl.  J Dias  (Port: ! Gar’.iuit  j-f  ftcrus* 
fFrj:  R MiflMZ  INullli.  A CjtTere  lArg1  F 
Valera  rStj.  M LV^ufanj.  j R..r-,cn.  P 
MeGlntey:  K Tomon  i Japan):  0 Co  is  (*«,• 
J C Pinero  (Sp;.  B Mj.  iU3(  3 V.obol  >'  'j 
Scahill  (NZJ 

KENYAN  OPEN  .’Mn:r.  ji-ji.  Loading 
first-round  scores  (GRIi.,.  un.<,s-,  MiHJ 
•= amateur i 09  P Harrise,-i  no  S Ci  in.-: 
ISA).  J C-ininro  lAr.ji  07  M Mil:—  £ 
McColi.  C Von cer  veUi?  (Noi:i.  S D.  ■- , , 
F Kamau  fKenl.  68  M Ft.inMr..  n if.  ■■  - 
Van  dcr  Wall  ISA).  -3  3hu-:Mni::i  f <;u,-.i. 
Ia«l  (Fr|.  M SliaMs,  K !i».ISi:i'l  . + r. 
Cariar.inii  [USj:  'J  ,k  ...  69  5 

Cronin:  M Litton.  M Pulton:  "•  cut. , ..1  i. 
James.  F Coa  tSpi.  M in-  h r-.n  ■ 
dorp  tMethl  H SKiroo.i.m)  iDeni  G \\  jri. 
tnrij  (Sural 


EVERT  CUP  (Inca an  Weils.  Cain):  Qaar- 
tcr-tioatu  M J Famandoa  <1131  bt  C Mar- 
nnoc  tSpi  fr-4.  6-1;  1 Bektoa  (Ram)  tx  n 
Taarial  |Fri  6-4.  6-2  L Bawmiurl  (USJ  V 
Willlunrs  I US  1 6-4.  5-7.  7-6 

Alpine  Skiing 

WOBBEN'S  WORLD  CUP  FINALS  (Vail. 
Colorado)  Supoi-Ca  1.  K Setzlnger  (Ger) 
tmtn  I6.73sec.  Z H Gerg  (Ger)  1.16.53;  3. 
M Em  (Ger)  1.17  01.  «.  I H Marian  |Nory) 
1 ir or-  5.  r Masnada  (Fr)  1.17  2ft  G.  L 
O.1H0;  ,Fr|  1.17  4S.  Final  Swpor-O  atamt- 
tags:  1.  Gerg  «S0pts.  2.  Swanger  474: 3.  P 

W.tKig  I Ewe  I 449  OnraS  ■lauitluuai  1. 

Witwrg  i.B15pts:  2.  Salzlnger  1J84.  3, 

G^-rg  1.100. 

Badminton 

ALL-EN CLAUD  CHAMPIONSHIPS  iBir- 
mingham)  Quart er-Hnate  Han  D Jiang 

iChmai  bl  P Rasmussen  (Den)  15-12  75— B: 
H Arbi  (InJoj  bt  L Ytganq  (China)  3-15. 
15-9.  15-0  Women:  D Vim  (CM  rial  hi  Z 
N.ng  (Cn.naj  5-11.  12-11.  11-8.  Ym 
Zhaayteg  iCmnai  t>1  K Ji-Hyun  (S  Kor) 
11-7.  11-1 

Basketball 

OJROLJEAOUEr  EUa  Pilsen  84.  MaccaW 
Tek  Afiv  69 

| NBA:  Indiana  92.  Altanta  9£  MJ  102.  UUh 
| li'.  Philadelphia  104.  Chicago  109.  Wash- 
ington 13J.  Vancouver  82:  Houston  95.  Or- 
lando 9b.  LA  Lakers  109.  Golden  SUM  101. 

Bowls 

BRITISH  INDOOR  CHAMPIONSHIPS 

■ BaH/iritney.  Nl).  England  bt  Wale? 
113-103 

Cricket 

SHEFFIELD  SHIELD:  Sydney:  Tasmania 
.J  Con  143  R Panting  W|  v New 
jOl:-.  nates  Bristnaei  Gueemiand  277 
louir.  A jv-ralia  3^3  MeSxKvnm  Victoria 
‘5  Craig  30noi  * Western  AuSralia. 


Tennis 


COPENHAGEN  OPCN:  Second  Round: 

L Burgamoher  (Gtr  1 nr  I IJH.  .r 
&-3.  5-4  M domra  iC-.  •• 

(Por)  b-3  jwt.  0-J.  C Raour  1 Fi  t : 3 
Prinosil  (G-ifi  7-6  6-4 


Cycling 


PARIS-NICE  RACE)  FWfc  etage  (Ccur 

rtn  j Aurergno  a Vem$s)eui,  i97kmi  1. 
T iwotc  1 Boli  Mapei  :nr  20rmn  48see- 1.  U 
Cicainni  ill.  Sacco.  3.  L Jalaben  (Fr, 
G’JCC.  4.  .1  Jacques  Honry  [FrJ  Big  Mat  S. 
C Cjfipelie  «F»)  Coi«M.  6.  F BaitUK  [n; 
laG-TesT-nagym.  OnwaB  irwrtHigai  1. 
.■  ti.ujo.i  15  O' 14,  2.  P Cbanteur  tFrj  Ca- 
a-w  j:  -Ms eF;  A Steels  W Abo.  20.  M 
•Vi.ii.rfci  iGB'-  FraneaiM  des  Jeux  1 CG 


Soccer 


Waddle  move  to 
Forest  blocked 


- -Cij; 
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Martin  Thorpe 


CHRIS  WADDLE’S 
proposed  move  to 
Nottingham  Forest 
was  called  off  yester- 
day after  Bradford  City 
threatened  to  report  the  Pre- 
miership club  to  the  Football 
Association  for  an  illegal 
approach. 

Forest  had  hoped  to  bring 
in  the  36-year -old  former  Eng- 
land winger  on  a free  transfer 
to  help  their  relegation  Tight 
and  were  under  the  impres- 
sion that  be  had  a clause  Ln 
his  Bradford  contract  that 
would  allow  him  to  leave  if  a 
Premiership  club  came  in  for 

him 

But  the  First  Division  club, 
whom  Waddle  joined  this  sea- 
son, disagreed.  So  Forest,  who 
had  Intended  to  sign  Waddle 
until  the  end  of  next  season, 
will  now  have  to  wait  until 
his  Bradford  contract  runs 
out  at  the  end  of  this  season  if 
they  want  to  sign  him. 

The  exact  obstacle  to  the 
move  is  unclear.  Reports 


varyingly  suggest  that  there 
was  no  clause,  the  agreement 
was  only  verbal,  the  clause 
only  allowed  him  to  leave  to 
become  a manager,  or  that 
Bradford  wanted  money  for 
the  player  which  Forest  were 
unwilling  to  pay. 

According  to  Forest’s  gen- 
eral manager  Dave  Bassett, 
•'We’d  been  told  that  Chris 
had  a clause  in  his  contract 
that  meant  he  had  only  to 
give  24  hours'  notice  of 
leaving. 

•■We  thought  it  was  a case 
of  Chris  just  saying  his  good- 
byes to  everyone  at  Bradford 
and  then  joining  us.  That's 
not  the  case,  we  have  now  dis- 
covered. Bradford  have  him 
under  contract  until  the  end 
of  the  season." 

The  saga  left  the  Bradford 
chairman  Geoffrey  Richmond 
an  angry  man.  “Chris  does 
not  have  a release  clause  in 
his  contract  allowing  him  to 
leave  for  another  dub,”  he 
said. 

“We  are  in  grave  danger  of 
relegation  and  the  loss  of 
Chris  would  be  a severe  blow. 


We  are  shell-shocked  at  what 
we  have  hoard  about  a sup- 
posed mow  to  Forest” 

He  had  earlier  threatened 
to  report  Forest  to  (he  FA  but 
later  calmed  down.  “It  Is  very 
unlikely  we  would  report 
them  for  an  illegal  appratcb 
as  long  as  the  whole  thine 
now  settles  down,"  he  said 

last  night. 

The  signing  of  Waddle  was 
part  of  Bassett's  team  rebuild- 
ing plan  after  this  week’s 
£4.5  million  signing  of  the 
Celtic  striker  Pierre  van 
Hooydonk  and  the  £1  million 
purchase  of  the  Tnrnmere 
striker  Ian  Moore. 

Waddle  Is  understood  to 
have  wanted  to  move,  having 
failed  to  get  back  Into  the  Pre- 
miership since  being  released 
by  Sheffield  Wednesday  last 
season. 

"I  left  last  night  thinkmg  1 
was  going  to  move.”  he  said 
yesterday,  “but  I think  the 
problem  boils  down  to  a ver- 
bal agreement  T had  with  tht- 
dub,  and  because  it’s  nnt  in 
writing  someone  along  the 
line  has  contested  it.” 
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Last-chance 
Wales  go  for 
experience 

THERE  was  a touch  of  an 
our  yesterdays  about  the 
Wales  squad  announced  yes- 
terday for  the  crucial  World 
Cup  qualifier  against  Bel- 
gium in  Cardiff  on  March  29. 
writes  Martin  Thorpe. 

Faced  with  a game  he  must 
win,  Wales’s  manager  Bobby 
Gould  has  selected  one  of  the 
most  experienced  squads  of 
his  reign.  Neville  Southall, 
absent  from  last  month's 
friendly  against  the  Republic 
of  Ireland  for  personal 
reasons,  is  back  in  goal  and 
there  are  recalls  for  the  Mid- 
dlesbrough midfielder  Clay- 
ton Blackmore.  the  Wolves 
striker  I wan  Roberts  and  Not- 
tingham Forest's  midfielder 
David  Phillips.  Blackmore 
last  played  for  Wales  in  1994. 
Roberts  in  1995  and  Phillips 
in  January  1996. 

Ryan  Giggs  is  again  in  the 
squad  despite  a warning  from 
Gould  that  if  the  Manchester 
United  forward  kept  pulling 
out  of  friendly  internationals 
his  place  might  be  in  jeopardy. 

This  is  an  unusually  large 
group  of  29  announced  by 
Gould  to  meet  a Fifa  deadline 
while  he  is  abroad  at  a coach- 
ing congress.  After  he  returns 
he  will  pare  it  down  to  20, 
with  the  excluded  players 
placed  on  standby. 

WALES  SOUAOi  SoathaM  fEvonon) 
Crosolay  (Noltm  Fared).  Marriott 
(Wrennam).  Joans  (Sfocfcpori).  Bawaa 
(West  Hem),  Jaaklns  (Huddorslieldl. 
Pago  (Watford).  Rood*  (OPR).  Symons 
(Man  C).  Homo  (Birmingham l.  Jems 
[Wimbledoni.  William*  (Wolves). 
Pombridgo  (Shell  Wedi.  Robinson 
(Chariton).  Savago  (Crowe).  Hogliaa 
ILinoni.  Speed  (Evartan).  Oigga  (Man  U|. 
Mattson  (W  Ham).  BUw  IBollonl.  Logg 
(Birmingham),  Hugh  as  (Chelsea). 
Saunders  (Noltm  Faresil.  Browning 
IHuddersfleMl,  Tnylor  (Shod  li).  HoSson 
(Southampton).  Btaakmora  (Middles- 
brough). Pli— (Noltm  Forest).  Roberts 
(Waives). 

WALES  UNDBt-31  SQUAD  (v  Belgium 
Unaer-21,  at  Swansea.  March  SSI: 
Mountain  iCardKO.  A Williams 
(Blackburn).  Many  (Norwicn).  Brace 
(Wrexham).  Castas  (Swansea).  Edwards 
I Swansea),  liana  U»  (Cardiff).  Hugboa  (A 
Villa).  Jarman.  Young.  Phtnipa  (all 
Cardiff).  Ostor  (Grimsby).  Bamasnt 
[Bristol  R).  Q Roberts  (Liverpool).  P 
Roberta  (Wrexham).  Rulihiatai  (Wolves). 
Rowlands  (Man  Cl.  Thomas  I Black- 
burn |.  E WUam  (Caernarfon). 


Merson  surgery 
blow  for  Arsenal 


Russell  Thomas 
and  Peter  Whits 


Arsenal's  hopes  of 
making  a late  title  as- 
sault were  set  back 
yesterday  when  Paul  Mer- 
son had  a hernia  operation, 
patting  the  forward  out  for 
up  to  she  weeks. 

It  is  the  latest  Injury  blow 
to  Ars6ne  Wenger,  who  de- 
cided Merson  must  have 
surgery  immediately  when 
his  form  slumped.  Until 
recently  Merson  had  played 
arguably  the  best  football 
of  his  career.  He  missed  his 
only  game  this  season  at 
Everton  13  days  ago  and 
now  must  wait  further  for 
the  one  goal  needed  to  com- 
plete his  Arsenal  century. 

He  will  also  be  unavail- 
able for  England’s  match 
against  Mexico  at  Wembley 
on  March  29. 

Aston  Villa's  manager 
Brian  Little  hopes  to  sign 
the  highly  rated  Dutch 
striker  Roy  Makaay  for 


£3  million  before  the  trans- 
fer deadline  ou  March  27. 
LitUc  plans  to  watch  Ma- 
kaay, 22.  play  for  Vitesse 
Arnhem  next  week  before 
making  a formal  offer. 

Villa  face  fierce  competi- 
tion for  Makaay.  Vitesse's 
top  scorer  with  13  goals 
this  season.  Ajax.  PSV 
Eindhoven,  and  German 
and  Spanish  clubs  arr  also 
interested. 

Villa’s  striker  Tommy 
Johnson  may  return  to 
Derby,  whose  manager  Jim 
Smith  talked  to  the  player 
last  night  as  he  tried  tn 
finalise  a deal  that  could 
eventually  be  worth 
£2.35  million.  If  Johnson 
decides  to  go  back,  the  ini- 
tial fee  will  be  £2  million. 
That  will  rise  by  £350.000 
If  Derby  stay  in  the 
Premiership. 

• Gordon  Durle,  the 
Rangers  and  Scotland 
striker,  had  an  operation 
for  appendicitis  yesterday 
and  will  miss  the  Old  Finn 
derby  on  Sunday. 
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United  silent  on  Schmeichel 

|y|ANCHESTER  United  are 


refusing  to  reveal  the 
contents  of  a letter  sent  in 
reply  to  the  FA’s  demand  for 
reconciliation  between  their 
goalkeeper  Peter  Schmeichel 
and  Arsenal's  lan  Wright  after 
their  clashes  this  season. 

Whereas  Wright  responded 
swiftly  and  publicly  to  the 
FA’s  directive.  United's  solici- 
tor Maurice  Watkins  would 
say  only:  “We  want  to  keep  it 
a private  matter." 

The  FA  warned  the  two 
players  of  possible  disciplin- 
ary action  if  they  were  not 
reconciled.  United's  delibera- 
tion over  the  furore  suggests 
they  believe  Schmeichel  is 
the  wronged  party. 


Gordon  Watson  yesierriaj 
decided  to  drop  criminal 
action  against  Hudderslipld's 
Kevin  Gray  over  the  chal- 
lenge in  last  month’s  t!erb> 
that  left  the  Bradford  sinker 
with  a double  leg  fracture. 

Only  five  minutes  bt-fore 
the  case  was  to  be  heard  by 
Bradford  magistrates.  City’s 
solicitor  Michael  Shepherd 
said  they  were  withdrawing 
charges  "in  the  interest  of  the 
clubs  and  football  generally”. 

Gray  bad  been  due  to  dice 
two  counts  of  grievous  bodily 
harm  under  the  Offences 
Against  the  Person  Act.  Brad- 
ford have  also  started  civil 
action  against  Gray  and 
Huddersfield. 
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England  drop  Sixsmith  for  visit  to  Canada 


PatRowlay 


JANE  SIXSMITH,  one  of 
the  outstanding  women 
players  of  the  past  decade. 


Hockey 

WORLD  CUP  MEN'S  QUALIFYING 

[Kuala  Lumpur):  Paml  llwlai  Spain  S. 
New  Zealand  i;  Poland  0.  Korea  1.  Phw 
■-Ch  Canada  Z Argamlria  ft  Malaysia  3. 
Belgium  0 (Malaysia  and  Canada  qualify). 
Ma  S Alrica  4,  Ireland  0:  Switzerland  Z 
Belarus  0. 

RBftBSBfTATIVBS:  Army  Z Civil  Ser- 
vice 4;  Royal  Navy  5.  BnBsfi  Police  J 

Ice  Hockey 

"mum  LHAOUE  PLAY-OPFSi  Guild- 
lord  4.  Telford  2,  Swindon  4.  Slough  1. 

Snooker 

THAILAND  OPEN  [Bangkok)  Qaartor- 
flnala:  P Sbdcm  (Eng)  bt  j Parrott  (Engl 
S-0:  H CSuMm  [Engj  b(  S Lee  (Engi 


Squash 


AUSTHIAH  OPEN  (Line)  Ouarter-fhmfei 
Mok  J Khan  iPahi  bt  P Ciogory  (Gr) 
15-12.  15-14.  5-15.  9-15.  15-6:  iFr)  bl  G 
Ryding  (Can)  11-W.  IS— 1*.  IE-5.  15-13;  D 
Jenson  |Aus)  CS  Z Jahdn  [Pukl  15-14. 
1S“fl.  15-ft  R Eylaa  (AuS)  bt  C Rowland 
(Au3(  w ro  Wnmem  N UppM  (Auo)  bt  J 
Hickey  (Aus)  9-1.  Sk-2.  »-2-  S Brfnd  (Eng) 
bt  N Grainger  (SA|  1-9.  5-6.  4-9.  9-3  g_;: 
K M»f<»r  lAua)  bt  A Hoppa  (Aus)  !*-3.  5-3. 
9-4.  H Major  (Aus)  H M Jans  tCon)  1-9. 
5-7.  10-8,  5-4. 


Fixtures 


17.30  unless  -stated  1 

Soccer 

NATIONWIDE  LBAQUb  Third  OMmtom 

CjrdiH  v Doncaster;  CtrfchuulLM  v Maim- 
Hold  )7  451 

UNIBOMO  LEAGUE:  Rr*  DKMora  Rad- 
CliBo  Biir  v G!  Harwood  Tn 

COUNTIES  LEAGUE:  SwMMMf  Oh- 
wtora  Bristol  Rure  u Cr\sui  Paloru  n T Q| 
LUGUI  Of*  UTALOSi  Bbtiw  Vile  v 

Cwmbran, 

FAJ  NATIONAL  LEAGUE:  Premier  Me- 

Mom  ShjHnrocfc  Rvra  v HF  Evurtun  45j 

Rugby  League 

stones  SUPER  LEAGUE!  Bradford  « 
Warrrngton 


has  been  omitted  from  an 
England  squad  containing 
live  uncapped  players,  for  the 
first  tournament  under  thefr 
new  coach  Maggie  Souyave  in 
Vancouver  next  month. 


FIRST  OfHHOMi  Dowsbury  v Hull  KR 
(7.451 

Rugby  Union 

A MTERNAHONaL:  Franca  v Scotland 
(6  30.  Rodee). 

IM1  WTHMATIONAL:  France  v Scot- 
land (60.  Ales). 

CLUB  MATCHES:  Abaravon  v Bristol 
(7.0),  Bodtard  v Gfoucesler  Moseley  V 


SQUAD!  S Blanks.  K Bowden  P MMw. 
J MowM.  C Vom  (alt  Leicester  1.  K 
Brawn.  L Copeland.  J Smith  1 anSlougru. 
T Cirfeii  L NawoMdw.  C Retd  (all 
Hlghtown).  M Davfea  (Sutlon).  J Impaon 
iCamerburyl.  D Sfowaton-Swilth  (Clif- 
ton). H Rose  lunott).  L Wright  Idiom 


Northampton:  Nollingham  * Leicesier 
(7.15):  Cross  heys  v Newport  (7  01  Rv- 

ougmiYulr  w Stowaits  Mel  FP  Kelso  v wal- 

sanlaas  (7-15):  Uussoiburijn  v B. <jn.tr 
(7.151:  Haertch  v Poebles  [7  ibi 
RENRESENTATIVES  (2  JO.  C.lrflUd 
Wet  in  U v English  U.  England  S » W.ito,  3 


Basketball 


BUDWEXSMI  LEAGUE:  Manctwsiv. 
Newcaade. 


Before  yon  take  a UK  holiday  this  year, 
lake  a trip  to  the  phonel! 


^ Sand  Cultural 
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!>n  surgeij 
for  Arsers 


A double  dose  of 
Davies  for  Wales 


Paul  Rees 


WALES'S  declared 
latent  of  bidding  a 
winning  farewell 
to  the  National 
Stadium  in  Cardiff  at  Eng- 
land’s expense  tomorrow 
looked  optimistic  last  night 
when  injuries  forced  them  to 
make  Give  changes  to  the  aide 
that  lost  narrowly  in  Faria  a 
month  ago. 

The  outside-half  Arwel 
Thomas,  the  lock  Mark  Row- 
ley  and  the  flanker  r^vitw 
Charvis  had  already  been 
withdrawn,  but  the  wing 
Ieuan  Evans  and  centre  Scott 
Gibbs.  Wales's  only  two  Test 
players  on.  the  1933  Lions  tour 
to  New  Zealand,  yesterday 
ran  out  of  time  after  strug- 
gling all  week  with  calf  and 
neck  strains  respectively. 

Wales  have  only  defeated 
England  once  in  the  1990s,  in 
Cardiff  four  years  ago  when, 
as  now,  injuries  forced  thom 
to  field  an  unfamiliar  side. 
They  surged  to  victory  on  a' 
tide  of  frenzied  emotion  that 
day,  and  they  will  need  pas- 
sions to  run  high  for  a repeat 
tomorrow. 

It  will  not  only  be  the  last 
international  staged  on  the 
ground  — which  used  to  be 
called  Cardiff  Arms  Park  — 
before  a new  73,000-seat  incar- 
nation called  the  Millennium 


Stadium  rises  fircan  the  rub- 
ble, but  it  will  be  the  flwai 
time  Jonathan  Davies  pulls 
on  the  red  jersey,  though  the 
Wales  coach  Kevin  Bowring 
hopes  to  persuade  the  outside- 
half  to  continue  in  interna- 
tional rugby. 

The  34-year-old  Davies, 

whose  faint  hope  of  touring 

South  Africa  with  the  Lions 
this  summer  will  be  extin- 
guished unless  he  controls 
play  against  England,  has  an* 
nounced  that  it  wjQl  be  his  last 
appearance  for  Wales,  and  he' 
intends  to  end  this  chapter  of 
his  career  as  he  started  it  in 
1985.  with  a victory  over  the 
English  in  Cardiff 

" It  seems  a long  time  ago." 
he  said.  “Then,  as  now,  I Tiad 
to  wait  a long  time  before 
knowing  if  I was  to  the  aide. 

“The  game  against  England 
in  Cardiff  hac  more  wAaning 
for  the  Welsh  nation  than  any 
other  match,  and  a win  would 
stimulate  a considerable  feel- 
good factor.  It  would  also  can- 
firm  the  progress  we  have 
made  with  the  team  this  year. 

Gibbs’s  injury  herald^  the 
return  of  the  32-year-old  cen- 
tre Nigel  Davies,  who  lost  his 
place  after  being  injured 
against  France  last  Septem- 
ber. His  was  one  of  the  sur- 
prise names  in  the  provi- 
sional 62-man  squad 
announced  by  the  Lions  last 


month  and  he  win  be  marking 
one  of  the  players  be  was  cho-. 
sen  ahead  of,  the  England  cap-' 
tain  FhH  de  GlanviHe. 

The  Llanelli  centre  said: 
"Being  recognised  by  the 
Lions  gave  me  a real  lift, 
Llanelli  started  playing  well 
again  and  now  I am  hack  in 
the  Wales  side.  It  is  unfortu- 
nate for  Scott  I know  exactly 
how  he  feels.” 

The  Cardiff  wing  Simon 
Hill  replaces  Evans,  and  Lla- 
nelli’s Mike  Voyle  win  part- 
ner Gareth  Llewellyn  in  the 
second  row.  In  the  back  row, 
Charvis’s  position  at  break- 
away goes  to  Ebbw  Vale’s 
Kingsley  Jones,  with  Gwyn 
Jones  still  injured. 

'•****•  N JaoMw  (Pontypridd):  * H 
(Cardiff),  A Batumi  (Richmond).  M 
Onto*  (Uatwno.  a Thomas  (Brtdaond): 
J Rw*—,  R Howtsy  (both  CsrtSHf:  e 

LMMtwr  (Swensss).  J Hwmihn  (cap)), 
D Yoon*  (both  CanNti).  Oarath  UowsByn 
(Hart squirm).  M Voyte  (Llanelli ),  s 

Join  (Llama  i}.  P John  (Pontypridd),  a 
(Swansea).  O —ofatpsh  (Pom. 

P rtdd).  W Proctor  (UsnoHIL  C flnlmsB 
(Richmond). 

• Alex  Evans  is  to  return  to 
Cardiff  n«xt  month  as  the 
chib's  coaching  director  on  a 
four-year  contract.  The 
Queenslander  coached  Wades 
in  the  1995  World  Cup  and 
spent  three  years  at  the  Anns 
Park  before  returning  to  Aus- 
tralia 15  months  ago. 

He  wHL  be  on  a salary  of 
around  £75,000. 


One  last  heave . . . Wales  training  yesterday  at  the  National  Stadhun,  a ground  that  tomorrow  hosts  an  international  for  the  final  time  in  its  present  form 
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Best  pours  more 
scorn  on  Rowell 


Hobart  Armstrong 


JACK  ROWELL  yester- 
day received  a fresh  crit- 
ical broadside  from  his 
former  assistant  coach  Dick 
Best,  who  scorned  his  deci- 
sion to  bring  the  34-year-old 
Rob  Andrew  on  to  the  bench 
for  tomorrow's  Triple  Crown 
attempt  against  Wales  In 
Cardiff. 

It  Is  the  second  time  this 
season  that  Best,  now  Harle- 
quins' director  of  rugby,  has 
attacked  Rowell  during  the 
countdown  to  an  important 
IntynatlonaL.  : . . 

Best,  who  was  sacked  from 
his  England  job  by  Rowell  in 
August  1994,  accused  the  Eng- 
land coach  of  undermining 
the . morale  of  talented 
younger  players  by  calling 
Andrew,  who  has  70  caps,  out 
of  retirement  He  also  sug- 
gested that  Rowell's  action 
was  prompted  by  selfish 
motives. 

‘It  shows  Rowell  has  hit  the 
panic  button  and  It  smacks  of 
self-preservation,”  he  said.  "It 
sends  out  a terrible  message 
to  young  players  in  England. 
They  must  be  wondering 
what  the  hell  Is  going  on." 

Shortly  before  England's 
defeat  by  the  New  Zealand 
Barbarians  last  November, 
Best  claimed  the  Rugby  Root- 
ball  Union  had  no  confidence 
in  Rowell  and  would  not 
renew  his  one-year  contract  I 


Rugby  League 


when  it  expired  this  summer. 
Best  also  suggested  Rowell 
had  recalled  the  Leicester 
No.  8 Dean  Richards  for  last 
year’s  Calcutta  Cup  match 
against  Scotland  merely  "to 
save  Ms  job”  after  he  had 
come  under  pressure  as 
coach. 

Andrew  will  be  on  the 
replacements'  bench  tomor- 
row as  back-up  goalklcker  to 
cover  Mike  Catt,  foe  Bath  fly- 
half,  who  will  be  playing  his 
first  Five  Nations  match  this 
season.  Paul  Grayson  has  had 
to  withdraw  with  a hip  xnus- 
cle  injury. 

RowelL  who  this,  season  has 
also  been  accused  by  the  for- 
mer England  manager  Geoff 
Cooke  of  talking  “mumbo- 
jumbo”,  was  quick  to  respond 
to  the  latest  attack. 

He  said  last  night 'T  cannot 
understand  why  former 
recent  England  managers  and 
coaches  criticise  policy  and 
selection  in  the  build-up  to 
important  matches. 

"It  has  been  happening  pe- 
riodically this  season  and  Is 
disruptive  to  preparations 
and  can  be  distracting  to  the 
team. 

*T  don't  criticise  the  way 
other  coaches  and  managers 
work  with  their  teams.  My 
record  speaks  for  itself.  The 
teams  I have  coached  have 
won  something  in  every  year 
since  1984,  except  when  Bath 
had  a doable  sllp-up  In 
1988.” 


Visionary  behind  England’s  forward  surge 


Robert  Armstrong  talks  to  Tim  Stimpson 
afull-back  who  emulates  the  great  Blanco 


TIM  STIMPSON  may 
have  won  a long-term 
commission  in  Jack 
Rowell’s  new  model 
army  Of  committed  young 
professionals,  yet  in  another 
era  he  would  have  been  foe 
perfect  example  of  foe  gifted 
all-round  amateur  who  bxprIr 
without  apparent  effort 
Like  his  fevonrite  player 
Serge  Blanco,  foe  Newcastle 
and  England  flnTI-hapk  brings 
an  enterprising  intellectual 
vision  to  the  game  that 
reflects  his  intense  interest  in 
social  anthropology  •—  his 
degree  subject  at  Durham  — 
and  gives  his  play  added 
perspective. 

If  rugby  bad  not  gone  pro- 
fessional 19  months  ago  it  is 
possible  Stimpson  would  have 
been  tempted  to  persevere 
with  his  cricket  career,  in 
summer  at  least,  having 
Opened  foe  batting  and  kept 
wicket  for  Yorkshire  Schools 
in  foe  early  Nineties.  At  6ft 
Sin  and  15st  8ib,  this  strap- 
ping 23-year-old  packs  a fear- 
some wallop,  whether  he  is 
hammering  foe  round  ball  to 
foe  boundary  or  the  oval  one 
down  the  touchline.  Like 
T.ifun  Botham,  though,  he  was 
forced  to  specialise  and  rugby 
got  his  vote- 

England's  interactive  style 
places  huge  responsibility  on 
Individuals  to  make  working 
decisions,  and  Stimpson  is  a 


thinker  and  leader  as  well  as 
a force  of  nature.  “It's  a fan- 
tastic opportunity  to  go  out 
there  and  test  yourself  as 
a member  of  foe  England 
team."  he  acknowledged  after 
yesterday’s  squad  session  at 
Bisham  Abbey. 

“A  lot  of  people  are  involved 
in  foe  England  set-up  to  help 
you  produce  your  best  game 
and  to  meet  the  different  chal- 
lenges presented  by  foe  differ- 
ent teams  we’ve  met  so  far. 
Since  I gave  up  cricket  I've  be- 
come totally  geared  to  rugby, 
and  now  I want  to  explore  my 
potential  to  foe  limit-" 

Surprisingly.  Stimpson 


regards  this  season's  defeats 
by  foe  New  Zealand  Barbar- 
ians and  France  as  foe  inter- 
nationals in  which  he  gave 
foe  fullest  expression  to  his 
range  of  abilities.  “On  both 
occasions  I was  on  my  mettle 
from  foe  first  minute,  know- 
ing they  would  attack  from 
anywhere  at  any  time.  You 
had  to  be  fully  focused  defen- 
sively and  if  any  scoring 
chance  came  your  way  you 
knew  you  had  to  be  ruthless 
enough  to  finish  it  off. 

“The  France  game  was  very 
strange  to  play  in.  After  half- 
time we  stretched  our  lead 
with  two  penalties,  yet  I felt 
foe  game  had  changed  and  an 
ominous  tide  was  coming 
against  us.  It  was  a case  of 
working  out  what  we  could  do 
to  hang  on  — obviously  you 


All-round  talent . . . Stimpson  was  a bandy  cricketer 


Edwards  wants  free  transfer  to  London 


Paid  Fitzpatrick 


SHAUN  EDWARDS,  foe 
most  successful  player 
in  the  sport’s  history, 
wants  to  join  London  Broncos 
and  has  asked  Wigan  to  give 
him  a free  transfer  on  com- 
passionate grounds. 

Wigan's  board  win  discuss 


this  on  Tuesday  and  may 
agree  to  his  release  if  Tony 
Smith,  Castleford’s  £160,000- 
rated  half-back,  moves  to  Cen- 
tral Park.  Whether  they 
would  allow  their  outstanding 
30-year-old  scrum-half  to  go 
for  nothing  is  another  matter. 

Edwards’s  girlfriend 
Heather  Small,  lead  singer  of 
the  group  M People,  is  due  to 


give  birth  and  Edwards  sees 
Ms  future  in  London.  He  has 
not  trained  all  week  and  has 
been  left  out  of  the  side  for 
Sunday’s  match  with  Halifax. 

"Leaving  would  be  a mas- 
sive wrench  after  so  long  but 
my  family  is  in  London  now 
and  sometimes  there  are  con- 
siderations in  life  other  than 
sport”  said  Edwards,  who 


joined  Wigan  on  his  17th 
birthday  in  1983. 

He  has  scored  274  tries  for 
foe  club,  and  his  departure 
would  be  another  disappoint- 
ment for  fens  unhappy  at  the 
recent  exits  of  foe  coach 
Graeme  West  and  Va’aiga 
Tuigamala.  and  foe  sale  of 
Central  Park  to  Tesco. 

Bristol,  foe  League  One 


union  club,  have  lost  Interest 
in  John  Devereux,  foe  Widnes 
back,  after  being  quoted  a fee 
of  £150.000. 

Warrington  are  without  Ies- 
tyn  Harris,  Paul  Sculfoorpe, 
Paul  Hulme  and  Richard  Hen- 
are  fbr  tonight’s  match  at 
Bradford.  Chris  Hidden.  Gar- 
eth Davies,  Toa  Kohe-Love  and 
Mark  Fbrsterare  recalled. 


VnUTCAR?! 


YEAR 

Mmmms  1997 

V\fe  name  Britain^  best  newcars| 


Buying  a new  or  used? 
Tlien 1 you  need  What  Gai? 


On  Sale  Now 


Eyes  down  for  open  season 


Paul  Fitzpatrick 

on  Super  League  2, 
which  starts  tonight 

1 Jk  fBATEVER  difficulties 
1/1/ may  lie  ahead  for 
V V rugby  league,  few  sea- 
sons have  been  mare  eagerly 
awaited  than  Super  League  2. 
which  opens  at  Odsal  Sta- 
dium ton  ight  when  foe  Brad- 
ford Bulls  take  -on  foe  War- 
rington Wolves. 

There  were  concerns  that 
an  over-long  close  season 
could  be  to  foe  sport’s  disad- 
vantage. But  foe  wait  has 
worked  in  its  favour.  The 
sense  of  anticipation  Is  tangi- 
ble and  appetites  have  been 
whetted  by  the  Silk  Cot  Chat- 
fenge  Cup,  now  down  to  foe 
last  four. 

There  is  also  the  feeling 
that  tins  could  be  one  of  the 
most  open  competitions  for 
years.  That  has  to  be  good, 
even  though  it  does  arise 
largely  as  a result  of  Wigan’s 
&E  from  preeminence. 

It  would  be  unwise,  though, 
to  underestimate  Wigan,  and 
in  spite  of  foe  departures  of  so 
many  quality  players  they 
should  be  in  contention  with 


Bradford.  St  Helens  and 
others  for  the  title. 

The  struggle  at  the  other 
end  may  be  no  less  intense, 
for  there  are  no  obvious  can- 
didates for  relegation. 

Intertwined  with  the  league 
programme  will  be  the  World 
dub  Championship,  a unique 
event  which  will  pit  all  22 

European  and  Australasian 
Super  League  clubs  against 
one  another  over  two  periods 
starting  in  June  and  finishing 
in  August  Ultimately  two 
sides  will  emerge  to  contest 
the  final  in  Australia  in 
October.  . 

The  importance  of  the  tour- 
nament cannot  be  over- 
stressed, even  though  tins 
may  be  foe  first  and  last  time 
it  takes  this  format 

All  foe  signs  from  Australia 
suggest  that  foe  two  rival 
camps  of  Super  League  and 
Australian  Rugby  League 
will  be  back  as  one  next  year, 
and  although  unity  is  to  be 
welcomed  it  is  also  worrying 
for  foe  British  game. 

Rupert  Murdoch,  who  is 
bankrolling  Super  League, 
possibly  never  saw  foe  Euro- 
pean game  as  more  than  a bit 
player,  a pawn  in  his  plans  to 
extend  his  influence  in 
Australia. 


He  might  lose  interest  alto- 
gether If  he  secures  control  of 
a powerful,  united  Australian 
game. 

It  -would  be  wonderful, 
then,  if  a European  club  could 
win  foe  World  Club  Chal- 
lenge; but  in  any  event  it  is 
essential  that  foe  northern 
hemisphere  sides  give  bold, 
competitive  accounts  of 
themselves. 

They  may,  as  the  game’s 
critics  keep  telling  us  ad  nau- 
seam. have  sold  their  souls  to 
the  devil,  but  foe  object  of  foe 
exercise  is  to  make  them- 
selves indispensable  when 
foe  devil  negotiates  bis  next 
contract. 

Murdoch's  current  deal  is 
for  £87  million  over  five 
years.  When  that  contract  ex- 
pires foe  European  clubs  will, 
ideally,  have  reached  such  a 
level  of  excellence  and  be 
providing  such  dazzling 
entertainment  that  Murdoch 
will  not  think  twice  about 
continuing  with  his 
Investment 

It  may  not  work  out  that 
way,  of  course.  But  rugby 
league  has  an  opportunity, 
foe  like  of  wMcb  it  has  never 
previously  had,  to  prove  that 
it  is  foe  finest  spectator  sport 
on  foe  planet 


J 


set  out  to  perform  at  your 
maximum  — but  unfortu- 
nately we  couldn't  do  it” 
Stimpson,  who  has  played 
in  five  internationals  to  date, 
is  one  of  the  27  Englishmen 
included  in  Fran  Cotton's  pre- 
liminary Lions  squad  of  82 


players  and  his  prospects  of 
getting  into  foe  final  squad  of 
35  look  rosy.  In  December  be 
played  for  the  Barbarians  in 
their  high-profile  Twicken- 
ham clash  with  Australia, 
making  a premature  exit  with 
concussion  and  subsequently 
missing  England's  victory 
over  Argentina,  but  his  force- 
ful Baa-Baas  contribution  of- 
fered a atrang  pointer  to 
Lions  selection. 

"I  never  envisaged  becom- 
ing a complete  England 
player  in  my  first  two  or 
three  internationals.”  he  said. 
“Still,  with  each  game  Fve  be- 
come more  confident  and 
gained  more  knowledge  about 
what  to  expect 

‘I  need  to  use  that  experi- 
ence to  create  problems  for 
our  opponents,  and,  as  our 
communication  improve 


internally,  foe  pressure  we 
develop  should  punch  more 
holes  in  foe  opposition  and 
allow  us  to  score  more  tries.” 
Since  switching  from  strug- 
gling West  Hartlepool,  where 
he  was  captain,  to  Newcastle, 
who' have  lost  only  two  games 
this  season,  Stimpson  has 
reaped  foe  benefit  of  daily 
training  alongside  13  ofoer  In- 
ternationals, some  of  whom 
have  been  league  profession- 
als for  years.  ‘‘Pun-time  sum- 


Tennis 


Rusedski  return 
gives  Davis  Cup 
hopes  a lift 


Stephen  Biertoy 


GREG  RUSEDSKL  hav- 
ing recovered  from  a 
wrist  Injury  and  a throat 
infection,  will  be  back  in 
action  next  week  in  the  St 
Petersburg  Open,  which  is 
good  news  for  David  Uoyd. 
Britain's  Davis  Cup 
captain. 

Rusedski,  with  Britain’s 
No.  1 Tim  Henman,  will 
spearhead  foe  team  against 
Zimbabwe  nest  month  in 
the  Enro- African  Zone 
Group  One  tie.  Victory 
would  give  Britain  a chance 
to  qualify  for  the  elite 
World  Group  later  this  year. 

Henman  pulled  out  of  this 
week’s  ATP  tournament  in 
Indian  Wells.  California 
with  an  elbow  injury  but 
Ms  coach  David  Felgate  has 
played  down  its  seriousness 
and  Henman  hopes  to 
return  for  the  Llpton 
Championships  in  Florida 
beginning  next  Thursday. 

Clearly  Lloyd  would  want 
both  Henman  and  Rusedski 
folly  fit  and  match  sharp 
before  playing  Zimbabwe  at 
Crystal  Palace  on  April  4-6. 

Zimbabwe  will  almost 
certainly  he  represented  by 
the 'Black  brothers,  Byron 
and  Wayne.  With  home  ad- 
vantage, and  provided  Hen- 
man and  Rusedski  are  fully 
fit,  Lloyd  would  expect  his 
team  to  win,  but  the  Black 
brothers  are  a formidable 
doubles  team  and  Britain 
ha s no  settled  partnership. 

Andrew  Richardson,  the 
tall  22-year-old  left-hander 
and  Britain's  current  No.  6 
(world  ranking  271),  has 
been  added  to  the  squad 
and  could  possibly  team  up 
with  Henman. 


mer  training  also  made  me  a 
better,  stronger  player,*’  he 
said.  “The  opportunity  to 
work  with  and  talk  to  good 
internationals  in  a club  envi- 
ronment has  built  up  pres- 
sure habits  which  are  invalu- 
able whenever  I play  for 
England." 

His  feeling  that  his  per- 
sonal best  is  yet  to  come  is 
underlined  by  England's  fail- 
ure to  make  the  best  use  of  his 
skills  in  broken  play,  an  as- 
pect of  Blanco's  game  whicb 
foe  Englishman  has  emulated 
since  he  was  a boy. 

“Blanco  was  a fantastic 
footballer  with  real  flair  for 
foe  counter-attack.  He  was  al- 
ways willing  to  try  things, 
which  is  something  1 have 
long  admired.”  Little  wonder 
that  Stimpson  has  been 
dubbed  "Serge"  by  his  team- 
mates. 

The  weight  of  tradition  that 
hangs  over  every  Wales-Eng- 
land  fixture  does  not  preoc- 


cupy Stimpson.  who  tends  to 
analyse  matches  in  terms  of 
individuals  rather  than 
nations  and  their  characteris- 
tic styles. 

"A  broad  spectrum  of  indi- 
vidual personalities  will  be 
involved  on  both  sides, 
though  I admit  Welshmen 
have  been  known  for  a kind  of 
cockiness  that  says  simply 
wearing  a Welsh  shirt  will 
make  them  the  better  side.  A 
similar  attitude  can  be  found 
among  New  Zealanders  and 
South  Africans. 

“On  foe  ofoer  hand  Eng- 
land have  been  said  to  have 
good  players  who,  perhaps, 
don't  quite  believe  In  them- 
selves. Certainly  foe  people  in 
foe  current  squad  don't  think 
that  way.  We  believe  we’re 
just  as  capable — in  feet  more 
capable  — than  foe  people  we 
play  against. 

“It  will  be  my  first  game  at 
foe  Arms  Park.  Fm  looking 
forward  to  it  immensely.” 
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THE  CHELTENHAM  FESTIVAL 


Unreal  McCoy’s 

golden  double 


Frank  Keating  sees  a bold  display  by 
Mr  Mulligan  complete  a remarkable 
week  for  the  22-year-old  champion  jockey 


Tony  McCoy 

punched  the  air  in 
the  obligatory  man- 
ner. "Fantastic,  un- 
believable, bril- 
liant,” he  exclaimed 
breathlessly.  What  adjectives 
might  he  have  found  had  he 
realised  be  had  joined  an  ex- 
tremely short  List  of  immor- 
tals. It  was  an  hour  before 
anyone  told  him. 

On  the  face  of  it,  time  for  an 
all-night  hooley.  The  hale- 
faced  Irish  trainer  wore  a 
Guinness  freebie  tie.  The  four- 
footer  had  a full-blown  Irish 
name  as  well  as  a McCoy  to 
steer  him.  But  Mr  Mulligan 
was  trained  in  England  and  he 
was  owned  by  an  Englishman, 
straight-bached  with  a mous- 
tache and  tweed  ed,  who  seems 
as  English  as.  well.  Worcester- 
shire sauce  — although 
Michael  Worcester,  who 
makes  cones  for  ice-creams  in 
south  Gloucestershire,  did  let 
it  slip  that  his  mother  had 
been  bom  in  Ireland. 

It  was  a victory  of  gran- 
deur. McCoy  and  Mr  Mulli- 
gan slapped  down  the  gaunt- 
let with  a dandy  flourish 
about  halfway  round  the 
three  and  a bit  miles  and  not 
one  of  the  highly  fancied  field 
came  near  to  pick  it  up. 
"Slap**  was  the  operative 
word,  which  ensured  Mr  Mul- 


ligan carried  the  astonishing 
22-year-old  Master  McCoy 
Into  the  history  books. 

"He  misjudged  an  early 
fence  so  I gave  him  a little 
slap,  which  wound  him  up.  I 
gave  him  another  little  one 
three  or  four  from  home;  I 
thought  I might  have  hit  him 
too  hard  but  he  didn't  think 
so.  he  just  took  off.” 

The  slaps  ensured  McCoy’s 
place  on  the  topmost  plinth  of 
Festival  jockeys'  all-time  hall 
of  fame.  Only  nine  riders  had 
been  crowned  with  the  laurel 


from  their  saddles  for  the  last 
time,  a new  hierarchy  at  once 
was  in  place  with  the  likes  of 
Dun  woody.  Swan  and  Wil- 
liamson. Then  Maguire.  But 
suddenly,  as  if  from  nowhere. 
McCoy  has  exploded  out  of 
the  paddocks.  Those  In  the 
know  still  find  it  difficult  to' 
pigeonhole  him  or  his  volup- 
tuous talent  He  is  no  stylist 
he  is  too  tall  and  even  gangly 
for  that  He  is  strong  all  right, 
his  storming  finishes  are  tes- 
tament to  that  — not  that  he 
needed  to  display  it  for  either 
part  'of  this  resplendent 
double  this  week,  in  which 
both  the  Blue  Riband  races 
had  him  destroying  the  field 
long  before  the  rise  that  kills 
and  the  post 

But  what  the  engaging 


‘I  won  the  Champion  and  said 
Dear  God,  what’s  happening? 
Now  this  _ . . Whgt’s  left  to  say?’ 


twice  at  the  name  meeting 
after  both  the  Champion  Hur-' 
die  and  the  Gold  Cup.  McCoy 
joined  the  immortals.  Pre-war 
this  double  was  done  by  Wil- 
son (Golden  Miller's  pilot)  and 
Stott,  Leader,  Cullman  and 
Rees;  since  racing  resumed 
here  In  1946,  by  Brabazon,  Mo- 
lony,  Winter  and  most 
recently  by  Williamson. 

Sorry,  but  meteoric  is  the 
only  word  for  McCoy.  Once 
the  great  names  of  the  last 
generation,  Francome  and 
Scudamore,  had  slipped  down 


JEasy  riders  Rosi  war  !:kj  uk*  -a!  Crv?:‘*f  r 


Year  Jockey 


Ctamptan  Hunfle  Gold  Cup 


_i9S7.  Tony'McCoy  . . 

1995  Norman  WMBamson  Akterbmok 


Matter  Oats 


W»t.  FcbcI  foftttar  ^ f/  Bkfnuixar 
1953  Tim  Motony 
1950  Aubrey  Bnffiaam 
1949  Aubrey  Brabazon 


Sir  Ken 

Hatton’s  Grace 


Knock  Ham 


. Cottage  ft*a 


Vincent  Hanna 


Fall  guys 
riding  up 
the  wrong 
escalator 


Mk  RCHY  the  cockroach  de- 
w*  scribed  the  antics  of  a 
J^^drunk  vainly  trying  to 
fall  down  the  upward-moving 
escalator  of  a New  York  sub- 
way station.  As  last  as  he  tum- 
bled, so  It  carried  him  up.  But 
he  stuck  at  it;  it  was  his  God- 
given  right  to  fall  down  escala- 
tors and  he  would  not  be 
beaten  by  this  one. 

He  might  have  been  a Leices- 
ter City  or  Wimbledon  fan, 
among  others.  This  has  been  a 
season  In  which  more  than  one 
club  has  been  picking  the 
wrong  escalators  to  fall  up. 

How  else  can  you  explain 
Chesterfield?  On  Tuesday,  be- 
fore a crowd  of 3,368,  they  lost 


to  Bournemouth  three-nil 
and,  as  Archy  could  have  told 
you,  they  were  lucky  to  get  niL 
Yet  they  go  to  play  Middles- 
brough in  the  FA  Cup  semi- 
finals. 

Tony  Benn,  the  local  MP.  Is 
so  excited  about  it  that  he  has 
taken  to  swathing  himsgif  in 
blue  and  talking  footbalL 
"Fortunately  the  semi-final  Is 
on  a Sunday  so  it  won't  disrupt 
the  election  campaign  too 
much."  Chesterfield  has  had 
little  to  cheer  about,  with  the 
destruction  of  its  coal  indus- 
try, but  now  the  town  is  ec- 
static. "Just  to  see  them  run 
out  at  Old  Trafford  before  the 
entire  town  will  be  memora- 
ble," said  Tony.  So  it  will. 

Leicester  also  seem  to  have 
chosen  the  wrong  escalator. 
Normally  they  live  in  decent 
obscurity.  I used  to  go  there  as 
a football  reporter,  but  try  as  I 
may  I cannot  remember  a 
single  thing  about  the  place; 
except  their  rugby  team,  oh, 
and  Gordon  Banks;  he  played 
for  Leicester  when  England 
won  the  World  Cup,  then  he 
went  to  Stoke  City. 

Peter  Shilton  played  for 
them  and  be  went  to  Stoke  too. 
Gary  Lineker  started  his 
career  there.  So  did  lots  of 
others.  They  won  the  League 
Cup  in  1963-64,  but  nothing  else. 

This  season,  but  for  a refer- 
ee’s bum  decision,  they  might 
have  been  in  two  finals.  They 
have  achieved  extraordinary 
things  by  being  ordinary  and 


Irishman  most  palpably  has 
Is  a racer's  Intellect  and  dar- 
ing and  a superb  judgment  of 
pace.  That  he  Illustrated  with 
knobs  on  this  week. 

"The  plan  was  to  take  it  up 
early  if  he  seemed  happy,  if 
not  sit  back  comfy  in  fourth  or 
fifth  and  see  what  happened. 
But  the  first  slap  showed  me 
he  was  more  than  a little  bit' 
keen  and  when  we  went  past 
Brendan  [Powell,  on  Dublin 
Flyerl  and  into  the  lead  I could 
tell  he  loved  it  oat  front 

"Sure  it’s  been  an  unbeliev- 
able week.  First  day.  when  I 
won  the  Arkle,  I thought  to 
myself  ‘Jeez!’,  then  the  Cham- 
pion and  I said.  Dear  God. 
what’s  happening?'  Now  this 
. . . What's  left  to  say?" 

If  he  was  thinking  of  mir- 
acles it  needed  one  to  get  him 
to  the  Festival.  Six  weeks  ago 
it  looked  as  if  his  season  had 
ended,  if  not  his  racing  year. 
At  Wincanton  he  was  un- 
shipped heavfly,  knocked  out 
and  woke  up  in  hospital  with 
a broken  shoulder-blade  and 


working  at  it  hard;  their  hon- 
est struggle  against  Wimble- 
don on  Tuesday  night  was  a 
prime  example.  The  difference 
is  a passionate,  dogged  Ulster- 
man called  Martin  O'Neill. 
“See  him."  as  they  say  in  Bel- 
fast "he’s  not  ordinary." 

At  Nottingham  Forest  in 
1974 he  was  dropped  from  the 
first  team  for  undisciplined 
conduct  The  local  paper 
chided  hi™  that  he  had  been 
plucked  from  obscurity  and 
should  mind  his  manners. 
Martin  tartly  reminded  them; 
“I  was  plucked  from  law  stud- 
ies at  Queen’s  University,  Bel- 
fast and  not  from  the  local 
labour  exchange.” 

I  WAS  at  university  with  his 
brother  Gerry,  who  is  a 
teacher.  I ran  into  him  at 
Old  Trafford  in  the  Seventies 
and  he  told  me  that  Martin 
had  brought  his  entire  family 
to  England  to  get  away  from 
the  Troubles. 

Martin  won  a League  Cham- 
pionship and  two  European 
Cup  medals  with  Forest  and 
64  caps  for  Northern  Ireland. 
He  did  not  finish  his  legal 
studies  but  instead  took  a Mas- 
ters degree  from  the  Brian 
Clough  academy  of  soccer. 

“He  was  a great  teacher,"  said 
Martin,  "but  the  key  is  not  to 
imitate  him." 

When  his  playing  career 
ended  through  Injury  at  32  he 
served  an  eight-year  manage- 
ment apprenticeship  from 


smashed  collar-bane.  T can’t 
remember  a thing  except  tak- 
ing off  at  the  first  fence,  then 
black-out . . . Then  I remember 
coming  to  in  terrible  pain  and 
the  gas,  the  oxygen  or  what- 
ever, reviving  me." 

Astonishingly  he  was  back 
in  the  saddle  within  a month. 
He  puts  it  all  down  to  physio- 
therapy and  swimming  “and 
Mr  Pipe  giving  me  a few 
gentle  favourites  who  didn't 
pull  too  hard  so  I could  get  my 
confidence  back". 

McCoy's  teaming  up  with 
Martin  Pipe  obviously  helped 
the  jockey's  electric  progress 
into  no  end  of  winners’  enclo- 
sures. As  a horse-mad  kid. 
McCoy  had  ambitions  to  race 
on  the  Flat.  “Well  higher 
wages  isn't  it?"  he  laughs.  T 
always  loved  jumping,  mind.  I 
broke  my  leg  in  1994  and, 
recovering.  1 put  on  a stone 
and  felt  happier  for  it,  so  jump- 
ing it  was.  Tm  rather  pleased 
about  that  now,  aren't  IT 

The  first  Gold  Cup  to  make 
an  impression  on  him  was 
Dawn  Run's  victory,  which 
sent  his  whole  little  land  delir- 
ious in  1986.  That  late  and 
much-loved  animal  itself  won 
the  famous  double  of  Cham- 
pion Hurdle  and  Gold  Cup  — 
even  more  unusual  for  a horse 
than  the  baH-of-feme  jockeys. 

My  father  first  brought  me 
here  half  a century  ago.  It  was 
more  like  an  end-of-term 
point-to-point  prizegiving, 
with  its  little  low-slung  splin- 
tery old  grandstand.  I must 
have  seen  a couple  erf1  those’ 
early  “doubles”  — Brabazon’s 
two  for  sure;  he  was  the  son  of 
the  famous  Lord  who  raced 
motor  cars  and  built  huge 
aeroplanes  that  had  trouble 
getting  off  the  ground  . . . 
McCoy  and  Mr  Mulligan  had 
no  problem  there  yesterday 
as  the  horse  vaulted  the  rider 
Into  the  most  select  and  aus- 
picious company  in  the  long 
history  of  this  thunderous 
sport  itself  used  to  the  utmost 
grandeur. 
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1987  to  1995  with  Grantham 
Town,  Shepshed  Charter- 
house  and  Wycombe  Wander- 
ers. He  resigned  after  five 
months  at  Norwich  City  be- 
cause of  clashes  with  the 
chairman  Robert  Chase,  and 
succeeded  Brian  Little  at  Fil- 
bert Street 

Martin  has  a pass  ion  for 
football  but  he  is  quite  keen 
on  mass  murder.  He  queued 
all  night  to  see  the  trials  of  the 
Yorkshire  Ripper  and  Dennis 
Nilsen.  He  nearly  went  back  to 
law  in  the  mid-Seventies  but 
helped  win  the  European  Cup 
instead. 

“What  carries  me  on  is  en- 
thusiasm," he  told  me.  “I 
reckon  Tm  hopeless  at  organi- 
sation. But  the  thing  is  to 
make  players  do  what  they’re 
capable  of,  and  just  now 
they’re  doing  that  for  me.” 

Back  to  drunks  and  escala- 
tors. Archy  the  cockroach  (the 
alta  ego,  in  case  you  were  won- 
dering, of  Don  Marquis  who 
lives  in  three  delightful  vol- 
umes of  free  verse)  misquotes 
Longfellow  in  a tribute  to  that 


Winning  is  good  for  you . . . Tony  McCoy  bends  his  right  arm  to  celebrate  Mr  Mulligan’s  Gold  Cup  triumph  frank  baton 


escalatory  drunk. 

Martin  should  stick  it  on  his 
office  wall — if  he  hasn't 
already. 

The  heights  by  great  men 
reached  and  kept 

Were  not  attained  by  sudden 
flight 

But  they,  while  their  com- 
panions slept. 

Were  falling  upward  in  the 
night. 
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Set  by  Piodge 


Across 


9  it  issues  a charge  when 
swallow  circles  the  island  (9) 

10  Easter  Island's  little 
castaway  girl  (5) 

11  Sides  the  European  quits? 
P) 

12,22  The  pollster’s  passing 
prompt  (7,4) 

13  Displays  affectations  (4) 

14  Oxford’s  system,  for 


Instance,  one  adopted  by 
island  goddess  (1 0) 

16  Match  Northumberland,  if 
retiring  to  a lake  (7) 

17  Pofish  off  speaking  the 
lingo?  (7) 

19  Assured  to  get  due  process 
established  around  the 
island  (IQ 

22  See  12 

24  A singular  scrap  of  Celtic 
savour  (7} 


as  Taken  by  stages  to  be 
trained  (7) 

26  The  bondsman's  island  in 
the  lough?  (5) 

27  Price  returned  shiftless  after 
apparent  upset  (9) 

Down 


1 Greens  plot  began  great 
delve  for  recycling  (9.6) 

2 Islands’ bar  spared  from 
uncivilised  reception  of 
porter  (0) 

3 Meant  to  be  utterly 
celebrated  (5) 

4 The  trot  barren  Greek  island 
to  manage  film-making 
equipment  (8) 

5 upset  the  French  hair 
lacquer  (6) 

6 Scold  great  man  catching 
the  last  post  out  (9) 

7 Capital  Churchill  signed 
away  to  be  replaced  by 
second  colour?  (6) 

8 Had  a btt  of  a fling  with 
Rapunzel  and  GodJva? 
£,4,4,4) 

15  Blames  rep  unfairly  for 
making  overtures  (9) 

17  The  foremost  fledgling 
fornicator  to  fomish  flights? 
(8) 

18  Occasional  hot-tine  is  set  up 
to  the  island  (8) 

20  Some  nonsense  on  the  tip  of 
Nantucket  Island  © 

21  Speak  hesitantly  to  hide 
embe0ish/nent{6) 


CROSSWORD  SOLUTION  20,910 


23  Good  spirit  protecting  a 
falcon's  island  (5) 


Solution  tomorrow 


"Z?  Stuck?  Then  caB  our  solutions  line 
on  0891  338  238.  Cate  cost  50p 
per  minute  at  ail  times.  Service  sup- 
plied by  ATS 
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Available  from  Dixons,  Carphone  Warehouse.  The  Link,  Tandy.  Comet,  Currys.  John  Lewis  Partnership.  Peoples  Phone,  Granada.  Orange  shops  and  other  leading 


stores  nationwide,  or  call  Orange  direct  on  0800  80 10  80  tor  full  details. 


